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Photograph copy- 
righted, 1916, by 

the American 
Press Association 





Aéroplaning is popular at Palm Beach this season. This 
photograph shows Miss Helen Kruger of Cincinnati starting 
on a flight with the aviator H. B. Kendrick. 





Russell WEALTH AT PLAY 
Colt, whose 
wife is [IF Manhattan is pleasure-mad 
— and more wildly extravagant 
the otmee | than ever before, so are the exclu- 
and Mis: sive winter resorts, the Palm 
Herman Beaches of the Florida Coast and 
Oelrichs, the Coronados of the Pacific. 
at Palm Hotel i. san - tidech 
ae y otels of the massive ac 
type have raised their rates to the 
Photograph peak to dim the clamor for accom- 
sore, te the” modations. But it keeps up, 
~~ soem ee nevertheless. 
New York 
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Photugraph copy- 
righted, 1916, by the 
International Film 
Service, New York 


Mr. and Mrs. Gurner Munn, of Washington, D. C., photo- 


graphed in their power-boat ready for a run from Palm Beach 


to Miami. 





EVERY DAY A FETE DAY 
T the fashionable beaches 


winter - resorting has devel- 
oped into a never-ending round of 
sports and pastimes—the bathing, 
aéroplaning, motor-boating and 
yachting, polo and tennis and golf; 
elaborate lawn fétes and nightly 
festivals; dog-shows, horse-shows 
and auto-racing; and a bridge 
function when all else is quiet. 











“Newport 
Nipper,” 
Mrs. 
Hamilton 
Carey’s 
prize- 
winning 
Boston bull, 
taking his 
fresh air in 
a wheel- 
chair at 
alm 


Beach. 


Photograph 
by Brown 
Brothers, 
New York 
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2 es 
Photograph copyrighted, 1916, by the American Press Association 


Mrs. F. C. Henderson, of New York, watches the bathers from a beach-chair. 
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Photograph copyrighted, 1916, by the adiedined Film cous seutiate 
Mrs. Joseph R. Harding, of Boston, sews for soldiers of the Allies. Here she is shown at 
Palm Beach with her cubist cane and the Red Cross handbag in which she carries her sewing. 
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Photographs copyrighted, 1916, by the American Press Association 


A bathing scene at Palm Beach, and (in the circle) Malcolm Chase Sr. and Mr. and Mrs. Harold C. Phipps 
coming out of the surf. 
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Above: Vincent Walsh 
McLean, the richest small 
boy in the world, in his 
wheel-chair at the McLean 
winter home on the 
Florida coast. 


Photographs by 
Brown Brothers, New York 


A tense moment — George 
Gould (at left) and Duke 
Sutherland (at right) on the 
links at Palm Beach. 

















“I am going back to the 
legitimate stage just as 
soon es I can find a 
play that suits. me,” 
says Marguerite 
Clark, who, 

with Mary 
Pickford, is the 

most popular of all 

film stars. ‘‘Further- 
more, I never would 
have left the speak- 

ing stage if I could 

have gotten the 

proper play. 

I have 

searched in 


vain for 
” 


The “Movies” 


HAVE THEY REACHED 
$e = Me PEAK OF 
THEIR POPULARITY? 


By Verne 
Hardin Porter 


tures became a part of our public 
entertainment has brought amaz- 
ing changes in the production and show- 
ing of films. Many faults of the photo- 
plays have been remedied, and new 
virtues have been discovered. Further 
development is being recorded so swiftly 
that it would be futile to guess what the 
to-morrow of the films will bring; but 
to anyone interested in either the speak- 
ing theater or the cinema theater, study 
of what to-day has brought will prove 
interesting. 

_The photoplay has reached a per- 
manency where it is fair to judge it 
seriously, instead of with the apology 

for its shortcomings that “it is still 

in its infancy.” While we have 
Marguerite been making that bro- 
Clerk,Famous midic excuse, the films 
Players star. have grown up. 
‘by Meody, It was with this atti- 
New York 
tude of 


| E, [sre year since the motion pic- 
i 



























































To-Day 


WHAT HAVE THEY @ 
DONE TO—OR FOR— 
THE SPEAKING THEATER? 


“My popularity in the mo- 

tion pictures wont help me 
when I return to the 
speaking stage,’’ 

Marguerite Clark 
contends. “Differ- 
ent classes of 
people go to the 
photoplay thea- 


Illustrated with photographs 
of some of the new fa- 
vorites of the film plays 


mind that I gathered the material for 
this article. .My survey convinced me ¥¢ 


that the attendance at picture shows ter and legiti- 
has reached its pinnacle, and may mate — 
have passed it; that the film plays eases A 
have rfot seriously hurt the speak- idubhifed os 0 


film actress, for 
my great love is 
the real theater, 
where one acts 
spontaneously and 
with feeling.” 


ing stage, and may have helped it; 
and that of the evils in the photo- 
play industry to-day, perhaps the 
greatest is the disposition on the 
part of many producers to refuse to 
play fair with the public—a tendency 
to call themselves good business men, | ~ 
because they are, in the vernacular, 
“getting the money.” re 
One special instance of the last- 
named fault is the present vogue | ~ 
of the film “problem plays.” On | ~ 
this subject I recently received a | + 
somewhat unusual letter from 
Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph. D., Superin- 
tendent of the International Re- 
form Bureau, which 
has its 


Photograph by 
Apeda Studio, 
New York 


Photograph by 
Moody, New York | 
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Ds 


primary. 
express 


language. 


producers—namely, 


Photograph by 
Celebrity 
Studio, New 

York 


Ethel ‘“ 
Clayton S 4 
(Lubin) 


. headquarters in Washington, 


It seems to me hardly less 
than a mental aberration, the 
attempt of motion-picture pro- , 
ducers to express by motions f 
only, with a few signboards, / 
the higher form of “prob- ff 
lem play” in which action 
is secondary and dialogue 
As well try to 

Shakespeare’s 
plays to the general pub- 
lic by the deaf-and-dumb 


The se ret of this absurd 
movement was rvealed to 
me by one of the high-grade 
that it 
is an effort to match the appeal 
to sex made with great financial 
profit in coarse vaudeville films 
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Photographs by Apeda Studio, 
New Yor! 


Robert Whitworth. 
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by low producers, 
which could not be 
matched in kind 
by high-grade com- 
panies. And so they 
are turning “prob- 
lem plays,” whose 
frank treatment of 
sex is at least miti- 
gated in regular 
theaters by a pre- 
tense of moral 
purpose in the dia- 
logue, which, being 
omitted necessarily 
in the _ pictures, 
leaves its stark 
nastiness _ scarcely 
above the _ coarse 
vaudeville with 
which it competes. 

























Belle 
Bruce isa 
Vitagraph new- 
comer to the screen. 


EdisonStudio. 


Further, Dr. Crafts holds that motion can- 
not fully express emotion and that the 


fine points in drama aré lost to the films 

because they are voiceless and, to use 

his expression, vehicles for “gymnas- 
tics.” 

One film-producing company 
makes little other than films with 
sex appeal. Another specializes in 
vampires. On the other hand, 
groups of ethical, farsighted busi- 
ness men have entered the film 

world and, organizing thorough- 
going business administrations, are 
working to ameliorate old evils. But 
much of the past régime remains, and 
it is very, very active. 


GOING back to the first premise, 
as to popularity: attendance at 
photoplays is not increasing, but ex- 
penses have increased fourfold in as 
many years. Only a few companies, 
in comparison with former years, are 
saving investment-exciting dividends. 
Certainly the motion pictures have 
not permanently hurt the speaking 
stage. This has been one of the most 
prosperous seasons in the American 
drama’s history,—for successes,—and 


the most disastrous for mediocre 
and the betwixt-and-between type 
of plays. 


Here is an interesting item of figures 
and facts: New York City has nine 
hundred photoplay theaters. Perhaps 
a third of them have come into life 
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the contract, on the ground that 
the theater’s rental value is 
depreciating by its being 
placed in the category of a 
“third-class” playhouse. 
The Studebaker Thea- 
ter on Chicago’s Michi- 
gan Boulevard was the 
Western stronghold of 
the two-dollar circuit. 
Then it changed man- 
agement too, and fifty 
cents is the top price for 
seats to-day. Other thea- 
ters followed. 
Less than two years ago 
Broadway’s Criterion was 
the first of the ere legitimate 
playhouses 
oO... 0 





















Photograph by Zumel, Philadelphia The Edison Company is fea- 


Rosetta Brice, of Lubin photoplays. turing Grace Williams. Le 


during the last five years. Yet the 
legitimate theater is the season’s gold 
mine. In January, four playhouses 
within a radius of as many blocks 
garnered $123,000 in a week; the 
Russian Ballet drew more than 
$100,000 in a two-weeks’ engage- 
ment; for the same two weeks the 
Metropolitan Opera House records 
showed $72,000, and four Sunday 
concerts there brought $33,000. 
Twelve Broadway theaters Weise 
on a Monday night—the (yore d wes 
worst night in the week— 4 leading woman 
sold every seat. One for four years with 
French theater and two §&.H. Sothern. She 
Yiddish theaters are pros- °ntered Essanay pho- 
: Pp toplays this year. Photograph 
pering. Josef Hofman ee 
broke Carnegie Hall’s every record for over to the 
a matinée concert. Seven other con-  photoplay. After 
certs, all of them with world-known bearing _ the 
artists, were given the same day. name of. the 
Vitagraph for 
L,=Ss than a year ago there was an- a period, this 
nounced the creation of a circle of theater has _be- 
two-dollar motion-picture theaters, come the Cri- 
thirty, I believe, in all. New York’s terion once more 
Knickerbocker Theater, long home of and has returned 
the legitimate drama, was classed as to the field of 
the master head of the circuit. Just the spoken 
now comes the announcement that the drama. So now 
Knickerbocker has lowered its admit- Broadway _ sees, 
tance scale to a fifty-cent top price. Its for the most part, 
owners have begun legal action against its motion 
its lessees, demanding an annulment of pictures in 














Photograph by Bangs, New York 


Richard Buhler. 
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Arlene Hackett, leading wo- 
man for William Faversham, 
makes her photoplay début 
under the Essanay banner. 


cinemas—theaters built 
and equipped for the 
films. 

Film adherents cite the 
success of “The Birth of a 
Nation” as an argument 
that the speaking stage has 
lost its hold on the public. 
What of “Ben-Hur,” still 
and for twenty years the 
most profitable of all theat- 
rical attractions —or “The 
Oid Homestead” — or 
“Way Down East”? 

Or of plays of to-day— 
what of “Chin-Chin,” two 
years in New York, “It 
Pays to Advertise,” “On 
Trial” and others? 

“The Birth of a Na- 
tion’s” run is not unusual 
in comparison. 


AMERICA’S. motion-pic- y 


ture public is esti- 

mated at fifteen millions 
daily. One half of this 
is a permanent photo- 
play clientele, which 
takes the “movies” as 
its regular meed of 
entertainment. The 
other half goes to 
photoplays as “some- 
where to go.” It is not 
an established follow- 
ing: it needs only some -° 
amusement fad to attract 
it away. 

Permanent photoplay- 
goers—the ones 


° . byH . 
made Charlie Chaplin (os Angeles 














Billy Billings, of Vitagraph 


pictures. 


famous—will not pay 

/ more than ten cents—or 

at the most, fifty cents— 

for their mental chewing 

gum. The other seven 

y and a half millions take 

HH "cogranh seventy-five cents or a 

a Geors. dollar more - seriously 

Ann Murdock, of the legii. . ‘than they do the every- 
day photoplay. Attendance 
and prices seem to be set: 





who Photograph 


mate stage, is seen in Essanay 
& photoplays. 
the films-are a neighbor- 
hood entertainment, with 
ramifications. This is what 
conditions to-day indicate— 
a set ten-cent level. 


FALSE advertising is one 
of the screen’s great- 
est curses—as it was the 
legitimate theater’s. Actors 
and actresses whose only 
Broadway roles have been 
of the most minor character 
are advertised as “the noted 
Broadway player” or “the 
famous Manhattan actor.” 
Everyone is familiar with 
the photoplay theater’s 
advertisement which 
makes it appear that 
some great legitimate 
star is appearing, in 
person, within its 
doors. 

“No Children Ad- 
mitted!” We see the 
sex-appeal sign, tacked 
to the front of some 

cinema, every day. It is 

so palpably a cheap device 

—for are not the films 

censored for children as well 
as for adults? 





cms om De oon 
Lillian Lorraine (Balboa- 


Pathe. 
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Edith Johnson is a 
Selig star. 




















Posters are misleading. Streamers 
scream “Blood!” and “Murder!” until 
one wonders if the industrial color of 
the films is not red. 

Press stories sent out by the film 
companies tell untruths. Automobiles 
are borrowed so that screen stars may 
pose in “their” machines. So-and-so, 
“the great screen-actor, photographed 
on the steps of his California bunga- 
low,” very frequently has used an 
auspicious “location.” 

We have our Bradys and our Laskys 
and our Zukors and our score of other 
film-manufacturers who are trying to 
be fair and square with the public; but 
they are waging a fight against falsity 
that holds odds against them. 


EXCESSIVE competition (which is 
a fact realized better with the 
understanding that, it is estimated, five 
film-producing concerns fail where 
one lives) has brought about a steady 
improvement in studio conditions. It 
is, first of all, eliminating the director- 
evil. 

Next to false advertising, the 
director, in the general aggregate, did 
more harm to the permanent photo- 
drama than any other one factor. He 
rose suddenly to prominence, from no- 
where. He was all-powerful, for he 
and not the puppets before the camera, 
told the photoplay’s story. He was the 
source of the sudden star, the over- 
night “find,” forced by him upon the 
publicity department to be forced down 
the public’s throat. He worked with 
raw material, and he chose as his fancy 
suited. 

It was a aatural condition. Demand 
for photoplays was so great and the 
field of directors so uncultivated that 
anyone with a “camera eye”—who 
could visualize the photography of 
action—could demand any quantity of 
power. His word on the scenario was 
law. It was good or it was bad. If 
his “camera eye,” seldom trained to 
dramatic qualities, saw a point in the 
‘script that he liked, the director took 
it and changed it at will. 

“A scenario,” 
defining it, “is a story or plot set down 
on the typewriter and later handed to a 
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says Arthur James, 
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director in order to afford him a good 
laugh. The director places the scenario 
under a large rock in some unfre- 
quented rural locality, and upon his 
return to the studio, he begins to make 
a picture.” 

Usually the director has no train- 
ing in coherent story-telling. But he 
had the “camera eye;” he could group 
scenes—and his daily footage record 
made his employer’s eyes gleam with 
satisfaction! Thus he put himself on 
a pedestal. 

Captain Leslie T. Peacocke, a well- 
known photoplay scenario-editor and 
writer, recently commented: 


At the present, as in the past, there 
are too many producing organizations 
in which the directors have it all their 
own way, and are either writing the 
majority of the stories themselves,— 
glorying in seeing their names on the 
screen both as authors and directors,— 
or else having the stories written by 
their office or neighborhood intimates, 
woefully ignoring the fact that neither 
they nor their friends possess any novel 
idea or original plot, or are in the 
slightest way qualified to deal with the 
amazing subjects they sometimes choose. 
I make this statement deliberately, at the 
same time bearing in mind the very few 
producers who: are encouraging a new 
school of authors, and a few others 
who are endeavoring to screen reputable 
stage. dramas. These worthy manufac- 
turers are, I regret to say, sadly in the 
minority, and in comparison, the author- 
ity-drunk - director is grinding out his 
vapid, worthless plays like so much link- 
sausage. 


Most of these directors went into 
filmdom in its early years. Then they 
could give the public anything. Nov- 
elty was their great ally. 

Lately, with an epidemic of “star” 
fever (will some one tell me just what 
state of grace a photoplay player must 
reach before becoming a “star’’?), 
featured shadow-actors and actresses 
have developed directorial ambitions, 
and many, in addition, have taken to 
writing their own scenarios. It is quite 
the ordinary thing to see some player 
advertised as “star, director and sce- 
nario-writer.” Ability to act before 
the camera does not necessarily go 
hand in hand with the other two vari- 
eties of aptitude. 
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DEMAND for better stories— 

better plots—is coming from all 
sides. And here another lesson learned 
in the past few months appears—noth- 
ing less than that the stage star is not 
always a lasting drawing-card on the 
screen. 

From this grows the theory among 
producers that their success in the 
future will depend on their giving to 
the public: first, good plots; second, 
beauty and scenery or background 
such as the speaking stage a 
cannot attempt; and 
third, youth — the 
spectator wants 
something good to 
look at, even be- 
fore he wants 
inspired acting. 

The plot 
market is go- 
ing up. Com- 
panies that 
have, hereto- 
fore, paid 
only twenty- 
five dollars a 
reel for scenario 
material are 
quoting thirty-five 
dollars. Others, of a 
higher grade, are offer- 
ing from one hundred to 
one hundred and fifty 
dollars a reel. 

Jesse L. Lasky, himself 
a producer, hit the note 
of the newer policy when he said that 
“the producers have come to realize 
that the play is the thing. They have,” 
he continued, “tried beautiful costumes, 
wonderful settings ; they have used sen- 
sations and thrills and trick pho- 
tography. dll these satisfied for the 
time being. Now they have come to 
realize that the story is the foundation 
upon which to base their success. 

“They have found that the public 
wont come to see a big star, irrespective 
of her reputation, unless she has some- 
thing interesting to do. They have 
got to have big stories. It has taken 
them a long while, but the knowledge 
has sunk in at last.” 


Adolph Zukor, president of the 


Marguerite Nichols, who entered 
the photoplays last spring and is 
now a Balboa-Pathé star. 
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Famous Players Company, voices the 
same belief—that the strongly dramatic 
photoplay, “which must not be con- 
fused with the luridly sensational film,” 
will be in demand during 1916. 
“Though there is no question that 
adaptations of stage successes and 
strong novels will continue to be pro- 
duced, there is an unmistakable ten- 
dency to go straight to trained writers 
for plays written especially for the 
screen—a tendency that will undoubt- 
edly meet with general ap- 
proval.” 

And from one of 
the larger film com- 
panies come these 
significant tidings 

to authors: 


The bigness of 
the price we will 
pay (for sce- 
narios) will be 
commensurate 
with the _ big- 
ness of the 
story, and our 
lowest price will 
be one hundred 
dollars a reel. 
But we want 
stories that are 
worth a great deal 
more than that. We 
want them from 
authors of great 
reputation, from 
novelists and playwrights, 
as well as from men strictly 
photoplaywrights. We are 
frank in saying that we be- 
lieve playwrights and novel- 
ists who write stories especially adapted for 
the screen will give us more of the material 
we want than those strictly photoplaywrights. 
This is in no way derogatory to the photo- 
playwright in particular, but it is obvious 
that the trained writer of books, plays and 
stories, as a plot-builder, is bound to have 
something worth doing in more cases than 
the photoplaywright. 


HOMAS L. INCE, a Western mo- 

tion-picture director-in- chief, takes 
the view that the trained scenario- 
writer is more valuable to the studio 
than the dramatist from the stage. His 
controversy with George Broadhurst, 
the playwright, opens up an interest- 
ing phase: what the relation is to be— 
under these new conditions that seem, 
in some instances, to call trained story- 
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THE “MOVIES” TO-DAY 


builders to the photoplay—between 
the author and the producer—whether 
the author’s work shall be screened as 
written or changed by the director to 
suit his rules and methods. 

Mr. Broadhurst, in Los Angeles as- 
sisting in the screening of his stage 
successes by Oliver Morosco, wrote an 
article for The Los Angeles Examiner 
in which he said that the motion pic- 
ture’s competition with the spoken 
stage would surely decrease more than 
it has unless the producers of screen 
plays began giving immediate atten- 
tion to the dramatic quality of their 
work, 

Ince took Broadhurst’s article to 
mean that those who write for the 
stage should be enlisted to write for the 
films. He said that the motion pictures 
could get along very well without play- 
wrights. Broadhurst charged, re- 
ferring to plays for the screen, that, in 
many cases, “their dramatic and emo- 
tional qualities have been practically 
nullified either by incompetent scenario- 
writers or by directors in whom the 
dramatic instinct is represented by a 
minus quantity ;” that “I have seen plays 
massacred in wholesale or mutilated in 
detail; I have seen classics dragged 
from the heights into the mud of the 
gutter; I have viewed on the screen 
charming comedy defiled and smirched 
at the hands of a man whose mind 
was merely a sewer.” 

Ince contended, with heat, that the 
gifts of the photoplaywright are totally 
different from those of the stage dram- 
atist; and he regarded Broadhurst’s 
“Plea for Better Drama on the Screen” 
as one “to open the portals of picture- 
dom to the Broadhursts et al.” 


UTHORS of fiction who have sold 

the motion-picture rights to their 
works have been sending up laments 
over the manner in which their stories 
have been altered by the producers. 
One author appeared in print to testify 
that, dropping into a photoplay theater 
near his home, he took up, at the middle 
of the first reel, a five-reel story. He 
did not recognize it as the picturization 
of his own book, in spite of the sim- 


ilarity of the characters’ names, until, 
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leaving the theater, he chanced to look 
at the posters. 

Meredith Nicholson, the novelist, 
examined twenty-five “still” pictures of 
scenes in the filmed version of his 
“House of a Thousand Candles,” and 
recognized characters from his novel in 
only four or five of them. 

“The House of a Thousand Candles,” 
you may remember, had its full setting 
in rural Indiana and got much of its 
charm and novelty from that environ- 
ment; and one of its chief characters, 
Larry, the young hero’s chum, was 
given to us in the book as a fine 
upstanding, two-fisted, fighting, devil- 
may-care Irishman. The film version 
devoted much of its story to cabaret 
life in New York; a costume ball was 
slipped in, without apparent rhyme or 
reason; and poor Larry throughout the 
photoplay was portrayed as a German 
comedian ! 

The filmed version of Rupert 
Hughes’ story of New York society, 
“What Will People Say?” was released 
recently to the public. Kitty Kelly, 
photoplay editor of The Chicago Trib- 
une, a woman who devotes all of her 
time and attention to the films, who is 
much more often their defending coun- 
sel than their censuring critic, wrote an 
interesting review. The title was: 


WHAT THEY CAN DO 
TO A CLEVER NOVEL 


‘And in her review, she said: 

“About two years ago Rupert 
Hughes wrote a book on the frailties 
of present society as he saw them, that 
for cleverness, brilliancy and power has | 
met no match. It will live, even in 
these days of hasty reading, as a vivid 
transcription of a certain phase of 
society—and the proof of this is that it 
is as readable to-day as when it came 
hot from its magazine serial form. 

“Besides being most readable, and 
alive with adroit interpretations of the 
prevailing manners and modes, it was 
full of drama which would lend itself 
wonderfully to pictorial expression. 
Situations in number were sharp-cut 
and significant, and the end, on the deep 
note of tragedy, was capable of as fine 
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expression in picture as it had been 
treated with in print. 

“And so in these days, when there is 
. frantic combing for every pictorial pos- 
sibility to which an important name 
may be hitched, “What Will People 
Say?” fell into the hands of the film 
makers. That is not my quarrel with 
Mr. Hughes, however. The trouble is 
that he let so significant a book fall so 
carelessly. 

“The theme of the book is the re- 
straining fear of public opinion that 
keeps people doing the conventional 
thing, and it is developed through the 
life of a beautiful girl, who, finding 
that money and love did not go to- 
gether, accepted the one legally and 
sought the other surreptitiously. Persis 
married her millions and Willie Enslee, 
and intrigued with Lieutenant Forbes, 
whom she loved truly but dared not 
marry, because what would her set say 
about it if she were poor? 

“These are some of the things they 
do to the story in the picture: At first 
Persis, in the person of Olga Petrova, 
beautiful but in close-ups too old, is in- 
troduced under a black feather, when 
everybody remembers that flaunting 
white feather. 

“Willie Enslee, an undignified, pa- 
thetic little figure of wealth, is so cast 
as to be more likable than the hero. He 
is further dowered with a mistress— 
who made a very minor, if any, appear- 
ance in the book—because of whom 
Persis finds excuse for her disloyalty. 
“Not once in all his pages does Mr. 
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Hughes justify Persis’ wrongdoing ex- 
cept by the basic fact that she was 
mated wrongly. She was deliberate 
in her sinning, in his conception of her, 
and she would not free herself from 
Willie because of ‘what people would 
say.’ 

“But in the picture her conduct is 
palliated at every turn. And it ends in 
this wise—after a great free-for-all 
fight, in which Forbes and Willie roll 
all over each other, hit each other on 
the heads with vases, toss each other 
over balconies and knock down the 
rickety grand stairway in the palatial 
New York mansion, to the audible 
amusement of the houseful of ob- 
servers, to whom fights “aint no treat” 
any more: 

“Willie is put permanently out of 
commission at the hands of Forbes, 
and Persis in the latter’s arms, recipro- 
cating in the matter of kisses. None 
who read the book can forget that 
Persis was stabbed at dinner by Willie, 
and died true to social form, so that . 
people would have less to say, by claim- 
ing suicide. 

“People who may be lured thither 
through their admiration of the ad- 
mirable—except when he permitted this 
filming—Mr. Hughes, wont be seeing 
“What Will People Say?’ They will be 
seeing an indifferent melodrama mas- 
querading under that magnetic name. 

“Why should producers take such 
liberties with well known ideas as to 
eliminate all of the idea except the 
title?” 











A PROHIBITION TOAST 


HeEreE’s to the temperance dinner, 
With water and glasses tall, 

‘And coffee and tea 

At the end—and me ; 
Not there a-tall. 


—Anonymous. 
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Strolling Down Broadway 


By RAY ROHN 
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F ye be man, take your stick, 
sir, and your hat and gloves; 
if you be maid, pin your 

hat on with rakish chic, Miss, 
and slip into your furs—come, 
saunter down glowing, vivid, 
merry-merry Broadway with 
Ray Rohn, THE GREEN 
Book artist. 

Take a peep here—give the 
flash of a glance there; take a 
look into the cafés; stroll up 
the boulevard; catch the spirit 
of revel—all in the pages of 
unusual sketches that follow. 
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Mes 
FONTAINE Fox, 





“WHY 0O YOU WSIST ON BUYING YOUR, 
NEWSPAPERS AT TIMES SQUARE ?" WE 
ASKED CARTOONIST FOX—AND LEARNED 


SAILORS ASHORE 
ON LEAVE APPEAR TO 
US TO BE THE MOST 
FORLORN INDIVIDUALS 
W THE WORLD 





AT THE HOTEL MAJESTIC 
THEY HAVE A GOLDFISH 
POND FOR THE AMUSEMENT 
OF THE GUESTS 











—. 
AT THE FOLLIES THESE GIRLS WILL DXYVORCE YOU FROM YOUR MONEY AND YOU WILL ENJOY THE OPERATION 
VERA WILL SELL YOU AFLOWER FOR*3.c¢ MARGIE WILL HAND YOU f-SO*CIGAR, FLORENCE WILL CHECK YOUR COAT FORSI.00 
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SKETCHES FROM 
THE MIDNIGHT FROLIC" 
AGW AMSTERDAM ROOF, 








THE WALL STREET 
GIRL — SHE 
CHAPERONS A 























MADGE KENNEDY — 
AND VERY EASY ON 
THE EYES , Too. 








MARC KLAW, 
HE USED To 
WEAR A BEARD.. 

























IMMEDIATELY ABOVE 
AND IMMEDIATELY BELOW 
THE STREET. 











« WORKING AN 
AIR". DRicc. 
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GENE BUCK, 

FASHION DICTATOR OF 
BROADWAY, HAS (NRUGURATER ' 
THE TWO-BUTTON, DOUBLE-’ 
BREASTED DINNER COAT. / 
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EDDINGER., At 
WALLY APPEARS 
QUITE CHUMMY 
WITH HIS WIFE. 


MAY NAUDIN , ON REQUEST, : 
SINGS SOME OF T 
POPULAR. SONG its 
FROM “ KATIN KA” 
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“™S\ FIELD'S SUPPER 


DANCE -ClLUB AT 
CLARIDGE 











PERCHED ON THE 
EDGE of EVERY 
GLASS WAS A 
MINIATURE BIRD 
HOLDING IN (TS 





SOSEPH CAWTHORNE BILL COPIES O¥ 

» SONG HITS FROM 
HE DOESN'T LOOK THE . “ 
LEAST BIT AS A etahchalniatn 
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‘The first of a 
series of GREEN 
BOOK shortstories 
by Walter Jonés, of 


“*Pembina”’ fame. 








ina iks. CEPHUS WHITMAN 
| M | climbed laboriously up the 

front stairs of her cottage. 
She paused a moment, listening, in the 
low hallway; then she gave a timid 
knock upon the door of the gable bed- 
room. No answer came. She lifted 
the latch and peered inside. A black- 
walnut secretary stood in the angle of 
the room’s enly window. Above its 
polished top bent the slim figure of a 
young girl, her arms hovering over a 
disordered array of papers. But from 
these, for the moment, her attention 
had strayed. With fixed gaze, she was 
looking out across the snow-white road 
and the whispering pine-grove into the 
somber gray of the eastern sky. 

“Linny,” said Mrs. Whitman timidly. 
She was a small, frail woman, with a 
wide, sensitive mouth, shrinking blue 
eyes, and a speaking tone that had the 
timbre of perpetual apology. She al- 
ways carried the manner of anticipat- 
ing some catastrophe or disappoint- 
ment. - She had suffered the former in 
the deaths of her husband and her only 
son, and people said she was contin- 
ually experiencing the latter in the er- 
tatic proclivities of her daughter. 
“Linny,” she repeated, “I jest came up 
to see how you was a-gettin’ on. If 
I be disturbin’ you, I'll go right down 
ag’in. What you a-lookin’ at?” 

The girl did not turn her head. 
“Why, I s’pose I was looking over there 
to Boston,” she answered, with the 
musing drawl of one who wakens from 
a pleasant dream. 

“T should think you’d have to strain 
your eyes some, with the city ’most 
seventy miles off.” 











By Walter Jones 
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ihe FPeetess oF 


DUTY AS THE MOTHER 
OF A= MUSE SAW AT 






“Oh, I wasn’t seeing it with my out- 
side eye. I guess you couldn’t under- 
stand how I was seeing it at all; but 
it seems so near to me now, I could 
almost reach out and grasp it.” 

She put out her hands with an eager, 
longing gesture; her cheek, as she 
turned her profile, showed a bright spot 
of red. Her whole being seemed to 
radiate an aura far removed from the 
material world in which her mother 
moved. Mrs. Whitman had never been 
able to penetrate it. She made no ef- 
fort to do so now. She had long since 
shrunk into herself, lonely and un- 
happy, baffled by rebuffed attempts. 
Consciousness of this barrier made 
more difficult the words which were 
upon her lips ; but she must speak them. 
She had paced her sitting-room for the 
last hour keying herself up to the nec- 
essary pitch of courage. 

“Then you’ve made up your mind 
definite?” she asked. “You're a-goin’ 
to-morrow noon?” 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“Will Mis’ Brown have your dress 
done in time? It’s turr’ble tedious, 
puttin’ smockin’ in a yoke.” 

“Tm going down to-night and help 
her sew in the sleeves and the skirt- 
binding.” 

“Why, Linny, I thought you was cal- 
culatin’ to copy over that ‘Autumn 
Leaves’ piece, an’ change them aster 
an’ disaster lines. Seems as if it was 
kinder poverty-struck, usin’ the same 
letters twice in a rhyme.” 


ELINDA WHITMAN pushed a 
wisp of fair hair away from her 
tired brow. “I guess they'll have to 
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WHAT HAPPENED WHEN HER 
POEMS WENT TO MARKET 


Author of 


‘“*‘Mrs. Vining Intervenes,’’ ‘‘The Man from Cedar 
Rapids,’ ‘‘The Girl in the Globe Hotel,’’ etc. 


do the way they’re wrote now,” she 
said grimly, looking down at her ink- 
stained fingers. “I’ve worried over 
em about all I’m intending to.” 

Her mother took a yearning step 
toward her in the dusk and rested a shy 
hand on her shoulder. “Poor Linny,” 
she said. ‘“You’re all played out. Let 
Mother make you a cup o’ tea; let 
Mother—” 

“Nonsense,” said the girl sharply. 
She shrugged the hand away. “I'll 
eat when it’s supper-time. I’m all 
through now.” 

Mrs. Whitman’s arms fell rigidly 
to her sides. Unshed tears stood in 
her eyes. It wasn’t the barrier of in- 
tellect that had stabbed; it was the 
barrier of love. Her voice, when she 
spoke again, was querulous with the 
tremor of useless appeal: 

“I dunno, Linny; hadn’t you better 
put off your trip till next week? Selina 
Landis is comin’ to her Uncle Daniels’. 
Three years now she’s writ regular fur 
The Fireside Friend. I don’t doubt 
she’d be glad to pass on your pomes, 
an’ like as not she’s got influence that’d 
get you onto the paper.” 

Melinda looked at her with the angry 
disdain of a misunderstood prophetess. 
“I don’t want her to pass on ’em, 
Mother,” she cried. “I’m tired o’ the 
judgments o’ folks around here that 
don’t know as much about poetry as I 
do. I guess all she gets is her sub- 
scription—and who ever reads her 
poems, anyway ?” 

“Why, Linny! It don’t seem as if 
‘twas right fur you to talk so. There’s 
‘Lines on a Widow’s Bereavement,’ 
from The Friend. I’ve had it in my 








Melinda dreamed 
of literary success in 
the great city—and 
found whither the 
paths of even a minor 


glory may lead. 











scrapbook these ten years an’ read it 
regular come the anniversary o’ your 
father’s death.” 

“Oh, Mother, you don’t call that 

oetry !” 

“Well, I dunno’s it’s what you might 
call good meter, but it’s mighty good 
comfort. I don’t believe you'll get as 
fair a hearin’ down to Boston as you'll 
get from Selina Landis. It’s allers 
riled me the way they sent back your 
‘Passion Flower.’ It was a right purty 
thing fur the pages of any paper.” 

“But don’t you see?” The girl turned 
to her mother with the insistence of 
repeated explanations. “It was just 
their sending it back and the nice note 
with it that opened my eyes. I sensed 
at once how cultured they was and con- 
siderate, going to the expense of hav- 
ing the note printed. Although the 
‘Passion Flower’ wasn’t suited to their 
needs—and I don’t suppose it was. I’d 
ought to have sent them more of a se- 
lection! Didn’t they say they’d be 
pleased to examine any manuscripts I 
had to offer The Pilgrim? Why, it’s 
really an invitation, Mother. I can see 
now ’t I’d ought to have taken the 
poems in the first place. How could 
they tell, getting them casual through 
the mail, ’t I was a person that had any 
business to write poetry? I guess when 
they read Deacon Daniels’ letter and 
*Squire Hickock’s I wont have any 
trouble to get into the magazine. 
Don’t you worry about that, Mother.” 

“Tl try not,” Mrs. Whitman sighed. 
“Lord knows, I'll have enough to 
worry about until you get back, as it 
is. Every time the front gate clicks, 
I’ll be thinkin’ it’s a message you’ve 
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been run over, or got onto the third 
rail, or somethin’ dretful. Linny, I 
want you to promise you wont cross 
a street no time ’thout waitin’ till the 
policeman blows his whistle. Take 
good care o’ your Aunt Amy’s address. 
I should feel consid’able easier in my 
mind if you didn’t have to stop over- 
night. 

“An’ what be I a-goin’ to say to 
folks that inquires? Mis’ Hickock’ll 
call fur me on her way to meetin’ to- 
morrow night, an’ she'll notice first 
thing that you aint to home. It’s not 
considered seemly, Linny, fur unmar- 
ried women to go up to Boston, ex- 
cepting it’s to order their wedding 
clothes or get ’em a set o’ teeth—an’ 
then some o’ their folks goes with ’em. 
If your po’try ’d wait till spring, when 
Deacon Daniels ’ll be takin’ his tax 
money—”’ 

“Don’t, Mother, please. We've 
argued it out till I’m sick of the whole 
subject. You are welcome to tell folks 
I’ve gone to have my mouth fitted, if 
it'll make you feel any easier.” She 
bent resolutely over the secretary, put- 
ing away her writing materials and 
collating her poems. With one hand 
on the little pile of ’script, she added: 
“T’ve been six years writing these 
poems and six months earning my rail- 
road fare to Boston. It aint likely I’m 
going to back out now.” 

Mrs. Whitman retreated through the 
half-open door. “I wont say another 
word,” she said. “You're like your 
father, Linny—awful set in your ways. 
But I s’pose, after all, it’s the only 
means to get your talents afore the 
world.” 

She closed the door noiselessly and 
groped her way downward against the 
banister. She went out into her kitchen 
and brewed some tea-and made some 
toast for Linny. After supper she 
went down to the village dressmaker’s 
to finish the sewing on the dress, so 
that her daughter should have a full 
night’s rest. 


"THE next morning Mrs. Whitman 

had planned, as soon as Linny was 
gone, to start catching up arrears in 
her mending; but she found herself 





too nervous to sit ina chair. She wan- 
dered from one part of the house to 
another, rummaging and rearranging 
her bureau drawers and dusting the 
articles on her sitting-room whatnot a 
dozen times. Wherever she projected 
her thoughts, they reverted back to 
Linny. 

In the forenoon she said: “I’m glad 
she’s gone. It was the only way to find 
out if she has any talents. She may 
be a genuine poetess, though her pomes 
aint never sounded to me so simple 
nur homelike as Mrs. Hemans’ or 
Eliza Cook’s. If she does dispose of 
‘em, it'll put a quietus on folks around 
here that’s been callin’ her a sentimental 
fool. I guess they’ll see I warn’t as 
much to blame, indulgin’ her, as they 
thought I be. If she comes back with 
‘em rejected, it ought to cure her 0’ 
scribblin’ till Kingdom Come an’ mebbe 
make her some account doin’ house- 
work.” 

By afternoon she had reémptied her 
bureau drawers and reversed her opin- 
tons. “I’m a keerless, unnatural par- 
ent,” she wailed, “an’ I’d give any- 
thin’ under the canopy if I hadn’t let 
her go traipsin’ off up there alone. She 
aint never been to the city, an’ some- 
thin’ ‘ll happen to her, surer ’n fate, 
an’ I'll never get over blamin’ myself 
as long as I live.” 

Although Mrs, Hickock did not no- 
tice Linny’s absence when she called 
for Mrs. Whitman on her way to meet- 
ing, another of the worshipers had seen 
her board the train, remarked upon her 
new dress and wondered where she 
could be going. Mrs. Whitman, white 
faced, replied with a lie she had care- 
fully thought out. It was the first un- 
truth she had uttered since the time, 
many years ago, when an impertinent 
gossip had asked her why her son had 
broken off his engagement with Susan 
Long. After speaking it, she was un- 
able to extract any comfort from the 
deacons’ prayers and the leader’s exor- 
dium. 

But by the time she reached home 
and had crept into bed, her thoughts 
were diverted from her own venial sin 
to deeper worry about her daughter. 
She passed a terrible night. She could 
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Linny, fur unmarried women to go up to 





“PP HERE’S ‘Lines on a Widow’s Bereavement,’ from The Friend,” argues the Widow 
Whitman to her poetry-writing daughter Linny. “I’ve had it in my scrap 
these ten years an’ read it regular come the anniversary of your father’s death.” 
And, on the subject of her daughter's proposed trip to market her poems: 
“An’ what be I a-goin’ to say to folks that inquires? . . . . It’s not considered seemly, 
Boston, excepting it’s to order their wedding 
clothes or get ’em a set o’ teeth—and then some o’ their folks goes with ’em.” 








not sleep. Sometimes, in her imagina- 
tion, she beheld Linny acclaimed the 
tenth Muse; sometimes she saw her 
held up as an object of ridicule by the 
village; but always she was oppressed 
by a dreadful presentiment of catas- 
trophe. The clangor of the city’s noisy 
life-currents rang in her ears; the ter- 
ror of its crowded traffic gripped her 
heart. Linny had never been to Bos- 
ton. She was nearsighted, and she 
never attended to where she was go- 
ing. Her eyes were always focused 
on the inner vision. 


JN the morning Mrs. Whitman re- 

ceived a telegram from her sister 
Amy. It said that Linny had been run 
over on the streets of Boston and in- 
stantly killed. She only said: “I 
knew it.” 

She sewed a new ruche in her black 
waist and packed her daughter’s shroud 
—the sheer delaine that had been made 
for one memorable occasion when 
Linny had recited some of her poems 
before the Village Improvement So- 
ciety. 

In Boston her sister met her at the 
depot with a carriage. She shrunk back 
into its farthest corner, stopping her 
ears to the surging noises of the traffic 
that had crushed her daughter under 
its wheels, When they reached the 
house, she listened dazedly to an ex- 
planation of the accident. Linny had 
been run down at a street-crossing by 
a dray. It was mid-afternoon, but the 
day was gray and just previously there 
had come a blinding flurry of snow. 
Witnesses exonerated the driver of the 
dray. They said they had noticed the 
girl standing on the curb as if unde- 
cided whether to cross, and thought 
she had misinterpreted the signal of the 
policeman at the crossing. 

“Was there—was there anything 


found beside the body?’ Mrs. Whit- 
man’s voice was dry and raspy in her 
throat. 

“Yes,” said her sister, “there was her 
hand-bag and her gloves that were 
rolled in a tight ball—and a package.” 
She brought the package and laid it in 
Mrs. Whitman’s lap. It was the pack- 
age of Linny’s poems. “I opened it,” 
she said with a blush; “I thought may- 
be it might contain some clue. Linny 
never said anything to me about her 
poems, but I heard you mention once 
she would be up some time bringing 
them to submit to The Pilgrim, and I 
gathered that was what she came for. 
Anyway, she was found right near 
their building.” 

“Had she been there with the 
pomes ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

Mrs. Whitman caught up the packet 
and rose. “I think I'll go up to my 
room an’ lie down a bit, Amy,” she 
said. “I’m ’most played out.” 

In her room she undid the ribbon 
binding and inspected the poems. 
They furnished no reliable evidence as 
to whether Linny had been to The Pil- 
grim office or not. If they had been 
in an envelope, the condition of the 
seal would have told. She fingered 
them over. They were quite bulky; 
yet she missed some of the titles she 
knew. Still, Linny might have changed 
the titles. 

The question that had been vital in 
Melinda’s life was doubly so in her 
death. The present was not a time to 
hesitate, with the funeral arrangements 
to be made. “I must do it,” she de- 
cided, against the shrinking of her 
whole frail being. “I must find out, 
if it kills me. It’s due to Linny, if her 
pomes is worthy; it’s due the public, 
if it was to be denied the products_ of 
a talented mind; an’ it’s due to me, if 
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I’m ever to know a peaceful moment 
in my life.” 

An hour later, she presented herself 
at the editorial offices of The Pilgrim. 
A youngish-looking man arose from the 
depths of a swivel-chair and said “How 
do you do?” pleasantly. The kindness 
of his mild blue eyes and the courte- 
ousness of his manner unloosed some- 
what her frightened tongue. ‘“Whit- 
man’s my name, sir—Mrs. Cephus 
Whitman,” she managed to inform 
him. 

“Pray sit down, Mrs. Whitman.” 

“A right pleasant day fur November, 
though a trifle coolish,” she observed 
stiffly, seating herself upon the edge of 
a proffered chair. “I hadn’t no ideer 
it was so big a place where they pub- 
lished a story-paper.” 

“You are a stranger in the city?” 
asked the gentleman politely. “Per- 
haps you would like to see how a maga- 
zine is printed? If that is what—” 

“No, oh no, not to-day.” She hesi- 
tated a moment and then made the 
plunge. “1 came here, sir, to make an 
inquiry. Yesterday my daughter was 
killed in Boston, got run over on the 
street. She’d come up to town to dis- 
pose of some o’ her work—pomes, it 
was, that she’d set her heart on sellin’ 
to The Pilgrim monthly. She was 
found around the corner of the block 
below,—a dray run her down,—an’ be- 
in’ so near here, I kinder wondered if 
—if she’d been up yet to consult you 
about the pomes.” 

A sudden alarmed consciousness 
gripped her companion. He leaned to- 
ward her excitedly. ‘Why, you don’t 
mean that young lady from Putnam 
Center, who was in here yesterday 
afternoon!” he exclaimed. “Surely 
there must be some mistake!” 

“Then Linny was here?” 

“Dead!” he repeated to himself. “I 
can’t believe it. She did seem a little 
dazed when she went out, but I—I 
should have seen she was unused to 
the city and should have assisted her 
into the less crowded districts. I can’t 
tell you how sorry I am, how I blame 
myself—” 

“I’m sure you needn't,” interrupted 
Mrs. Whitman. “It was a dretful risky 
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piece o’ business, her comin’ to the city 
that way alone. I’m the one that’s got 
themself to blame.” 


HOUGH her whole bearing was 

held rigid by a certain grim pride 
with which she took upon herself the 
full responsibility for her sorrow, she 
could not conceal the embarrassment 
that caused her to crumple the folds of 
her mourning gown in her lap, as she 
continued: “I shouldn’t have hendered 
you to-day; but they found this packet 
of her pomes beside her,’—she held 
out the poems to him,—‘“an’ I thought 
it was my duty to see whether she’d 
been here, an’ if you’d been able to use 
tha pomes, or was a-goin’ to have her 
revise *em, or had mebbe kept out a 
couple, or—” 

She could force herself no farther. 
The head of the young man in the 
swivel-chair was bent above his desk. 
He had taken the packet without look- 
ing up. He was punching holes in his 
blotting-pad with a pencil. 

“Why, the truth is,” he said slowly, 
so slowly that it seemed as if the 
words were being wrenched from him, 
“we did talk the poems over, Miss 
Whitman and I. We hadn’t come to 
any definite—that is, our staff has them 
under consideration, but—” 

He met her inquiring eyes at last, 
as if expecting her to complete his 
thought. She sat dumbly. In her 
tense face was concentrated the accu- 
mulated anxiety of a lifetime. “I—I 
don’t understand,” she confessed to him 
ashamedly. “I aint acquainted much 
with the ways of literury speech.” 

It seemed to her as if he would 
never goon. She would have preferred 
an unfavorable verdict to this intoler- 
able suspense. She could make noth- 
ing of his face; it was enigmatical, 
blank, as if his sight were centered in- 
ward upon some mental image of 
thralling distinctness. 

“Ah,” he said finally, still in his dull, 
slow voice, “it was thoughtful of you 
to bring the packet. I—I might write 
a personal appreciation. Yes, that 
poem ‘Autumn Leaves’—I think I may 
say the sentiment is very genuine, and 
most—unusually expressed.” 
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HE words fell like a benediction 
from above. A quick, cometlike 
radiance flashed up in. Mrs. Whitman’s 
pinched features. “Then you do think 
they’re good!” she cried. “You do 
think they’re wrote with genuine senti- 
ment! You do think, if Linny’d lived, 
she’d of been a rill poetess!” The im- 
port of the revelation staggered her 
momentarily ; then the flood-gates of her 
pent-up emotions burst. “Lord of 
mercy. That’s the very pome I was 
criticisin’ to her the day afore she came 
up to the city. An’ to hear you say— 
Oh, I’m rill unstrang. I was afraid to 
come here. I was afraid Linny’s 
po’try wasn’t goin’ to be any account, 
an’ I was afraid it was. An’ one’d be 
*bout as hard on me as t’other. Now, 
don’t you see, I’ve got to go ’round the 
rest o’ my life with a dretful weight 
on my sperit, thinkin’ how I doubted 
her an’ hendered her. Why, sometimes 
when things’d get the start o’ me, I 
used to call her off her composin’ to 
wash dishes or hang up clothes. 

“Allers seemed to me her fancies was 
rill purtyful when she’d tell ’em to me, 
but somehow, I couldn’t never git the 
sense, readin’ ’em. I never was, as 
you might say, well educated, an’ ’s fur 
as I know, there’s never been no talent 
in the Whitman kin. To think that a 
daughter o’ mine should be a rill 
poetess! It—it’ll make consid’able of 
a stir back in Putnam Center. I don’t 
see how I could have gone about among 
folks there fur the rest o’ my days, 
them passin’ remarks like they allers 
have; but now, with the knowledge— 

“Suz o’ me, how I’m takin’ up your 
valu’ble time! I s’pose I shall leave the 
‘Autumn Leaves’ pome so ’t you can 
publish it—I mean, if you was cal- 
culatin’ to accept— It was queer, 
though, Linny’s havin’ it in the packet 
with the others.” 

“Oh, there was a line or two that we 
—thought might be polished a_ little 
more. That would not have interfered 
with the question of acceptance.” 

‘An’ the other pomes? Shall I leave 
them, too?” 

Melinda’s cramped, close-written 
masterpiece lay outspread on _ the 
editor’s pad; her other verses he handed 


gravely to her mother. As she took 
them, she flushed with mortification. 
She feared she had committed an in- 
delicacy. “I ask your pardon, sir,” she 
said. “I might of known folks wouldn’t 
care to read many of dead poetesses’ 
works, leastways not till they’ve been 
a good while dead; it’d be too de- 
pressin’.” 

“No, I am not certain that the gen- 
eral public would,” he agreed. “And 
besides, I don’t know as it would be 
quite fair to issue the body of the 
poems when your daughter isn’t here 
to consult and edit. But I’ve been 
thinking—” 

“Ves oo 

“T’ve been thinking what an avowal it 
would be, if you could bring out ‘Au- 
tumn Leaves’ in some local journal that 
has more of a circulation about Put- 
nam Center than The Pilgrim, some 
paper that would be seen by your 
friends and Miss Whitman’s. It would 
be a sort of vindication of her poetic 
reputation.” 


RS. WHITMAN received the sug- 

gestion with an enraptured cry. 
There was, however, a point upon 
which she was not quite clear. “You 
don’t think,” she asked, “’t Linny’s 
bein’ dead’ll interfere with her bein’ 
considered a actual author?” 

“T don’t see why it should.”. The 
editor smiled grimly. “Many dead 
poets are sure of their fame—some- 
times a great deal surer than when they 
are alive.” 

“But The Pilgrim—? I wouldn’t 
wish to deprive your readers. An’ if 
it doesn’t appear there, how will folks 
know—” 

“Oh,” he elucidated, “we shall pay 
for the poem, of course, just the same 
as any other contribution, and I can 
give you a relinquishment, stating that 
we waive rights of publication at the 
request of the poetess’ mother.” 

Melinda’s parent drew herself up 
with a conscious dignity in her own re- 
flected importance. Her wan features 
flamed out with a spark struck from 
the lodestar of fame. “Why, that— 
that’ll be splendid!” she cried. “I’ve 
an acquaintance, Selina Landis, that 
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writes. She'll be only too pleased to 
have it put in her paper, when she 
realizes Linny’s a ‘credited magazine 
poetess.” 

“I can arrange for payment at once,” 
said the scribe. “I hope you have no 
objection to a personal check ?” 

She shook her head in assent, The 
rapid succession of her good fortunes 
deprived her temporarily of speech. 
When he handed her the check, she 
studied it a moment in silence. Then 
she caught her breath. Its content 
of financial affluence staggered her. 
“Why!” she exclaimed. “Why-ee! 
There must be some mistake. Sakes 0’ 
judgment! Fifty dollars is more’n I 
ever heard tell of anybody gettin’ fur 
a hull volume o’ pomes. I didn’t dream 
*t they paid sech rates. Be you sure 
you didn’t go to make it five?” 

He waved aside the intimation. “The 
check is quite correct. Oh, it’s a poor 
enough payment,” he said, with a queer 
droop to the corners of his mouth. “I 
shall always blame myself that I—” 

“T don’t see why you need.” She 
looked at him perplexedly. “Ruther 
on the contrary. Fur aught I can see, 
you’ve presarved her to posterity an’ 
discovered her to her own mother, 
more to my shame that can’t deny I 
did hender her.” She folded the check 
with a touch of awe and tucked it in 
her glove. “I dunno ’s I’d ought to 
take this money at all,” she went on, 
“unless I should use it to buy somethin’ 
fur her mem’ry, a morcherary urn or 
some sort of a markin’ fur the grave, 
p’r'aps. Do you think it would be 
proper?” 

“I’m sure it would, if you wished.” 
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“I'd thought of it, jest to show ’t I 
stood by my own folks, even if they 
was considered peculiar, I’d thought 
of it this mornin’ on the train, an’ 
give it up as too expensive. But now— 
it’s the very thing! It’d please Linny 
more’n anything under canopy.” 


RS. CEPHUS WHITMAN’S er- 

rand was accomplished. She got 
up to go. She straightened her limp 
weeds and pulled her black gloves 
higher up on her thin wrists. There 
was a look of almost girlish brightness 
in her face. She bore herself with a 
new erectness of carriage. That the 
radiance of her daughter’s posthumous 
fame would shed a roseate afterglow 
upon the somberness of her twilight 
years was already apparent. 

“T can go home now,” she said, “an’ 
hold my head level with the run o’ 
folks, or a mite leveler, fur I guess 
Linny’s ’bout the only c’lebrity the vil- 
lage ’s ever had or ever will have.” 
She held out a grateful hand to The 
Pilgrim’s editor. “‘You have been very 
just to my daughter an’ very curtyus 
to me. I shall allers remember your 
kindness. Good-day to you, sir.” 

From the door she turned hesitatingly 
back for a last glance at the young 
man whose short projection into her 
life had done so much to alter its mean- 
ing, and as a sort of valedictory, she 
added: “Yes, the more I ponder it out, 
the more it seems to me a monument ° 
is due Linny, an’ that I’d ought to have 
one cut an’ carved on the front o’ the 
stone, rill elegant-like but simple: 
‘Melinda Whitman, The Poetess of 
Putnam Center.’ ” 





April 12th). 
series, “The Passing of Pearl.” 





THE MOST POPULAR WRITERS 


in America appear in THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE: 
novel by Rupert Hughes, begins serially in the May GREEN BOOK (on the news-stands 
Walter Jones, of “Pembina” fame, will contribute, as the second of his 
Ray Sprigle offers a gripping story, “Coke.” Other 
fiction will be by such well-known writers as Gertrude Brooke Hamilton, Raymond S. 
Spears, William R. Hamby and Octavus Roy Cohen. 

“Plays—the Greatest of All Gambles,” by Edgar Selwyn, the producer, is an inter- 
esting article. Others are by such prominent people as Louis K. Anspacher, the 
playwright; Channing Pollock, the critic; Louis V. DeFoe, the play-analyst; Alan Dale; 
Harris Merton Lyon; and Verne Hardin Porter. 


“Sandalwood,” a wonder- 
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‘“Myself and Me” 


By 
George M. Cohan ye 


[™ the best pal that I ever had; 
I like to be with me. 

I like to sit and tell myself 
Things confidentially. 


I often sit and tell me 
If I shouldn’t or I should, 
And I find that my advice to me 
Is always pretty good. 


I never got acquainted with myself 
Till here of late. 

And I find myself a bully dom: ; 
I treat me simply great. 


I talk with me and walk with me 
And show me right and wrong. 

I never knew how well myself 
And me could get along. 


I never try to cheat me; 
I’m as truthful as can be. 
No matter what may come or go, Fh iy oe 
I’m on the square with me. , 
It’s great to know yourself 
And have a pal that’s all your own, 
To be such company for yourself 
You're never left alone. 


You'll try to dodge the masses ; 
And you'll find a crowd’s a joke, 

If you only treat yourself as well 
As you treat other folk. 


I’ve made a study of myself— 
Compared me with a lot; 

And I’ve finally concluded 
I’m the best friend that I’ve got. 


Just get together with yourself 
And trust yourself with you, 
And you'll be surprised how well your- 
self 
Will like you if you do. 
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UNUSUAL PICTURES OF THE PEOPLE 
WHO DO THE THINGS YOU HEAR ABOUT 
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A caricature of Enrico Caruso, the 
greatest of all tenors, drawn by himself. 
Fie is a caricaturist of unusual ability. 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 
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Emma Haig 
is a new 
player of 
unusua 
attractiveness 


Photograph by 
Moffett Studio, 
Chicago 


James K. Hackett 
during an idle 
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moment. 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, 
New York 


A new photograph of Fania Marinoff 

(above), who is devoting herself to 

the films. She was starred in the 

film version of “Nedra,” and was 

featured in “Life’s Whirlpool” and 
“New York.” 


Edwin Wallace Dunn (at left), 
known because of his fondness for 
fancy vests, as Edwin “ Waistcoat” 
Dunn, is Photograph by 
genera l Apeda Studio, New York 
representa- 
tive for 
Cohan and / 
Harris. He | 

is one of to 
the most ™ 
popular — 
men in the 
theatrical \ 
business. \ t 
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Marcelle (above, in two poses), the French girl 

who has won success in American films, is 

declared to be the most perfect brunette type 
in the motion pictures. 


Below: Emma Janvier, the actress, and her children. 





Photograph by White, New York 














By courtesy of Popular Mechanics Magazine 
This is the “Idea Box.” 


Ye Gods! A Plot Machine 
for Writers! 


ERE is a mechanical imagination! 

Behold the’ invention of a writer of 
Cambridge, Mass., which is guaranteed 
to provide plots for photoplay scenarios, 
plays and short stories—to originate 
comic, melodramatic and tragic situa- 
tions by the simple process of turning 
six cranks. 

It consists of a pasteboard box three 
inches wide and six inches long, fitted 
with six spindles on each of which a 
roll of paper carrying a long list of 
printed words is wound. . Twelve hun- 
dred different words are listed, classi- 
fied into six groups, adjectives, nouns, 
verbs and so forth. 

You turn the spindles until words, 
read from top to bottom, make sense. 
By a few turns of one crank or: an- 
other, the operator achieves such group- 
ings as these: 

“Beautiful — Widow — Marries — 
President — Inspiration’ — Election;’ 
“Eccentric — Spinster — Adopts — Bur- 
glar — Excitement — Marriage,” and 
Brilliant — Atheist — Corrupts — 
Clergyman — Change — Outcast.” 

Each of these furnishes the story’s 
central idea. 
















































ALESKA SURATT, marvel 

of marvels, comes from 
Terre Haute, Indiana. She is an 
American girl and proud of it. 
Her first work was in Indianapo- 
lis in the millinery section of a 
department store. She got five 
dollars a week. 

Next she became a chorus girl 
in New York. From then on she 
rose to the unique’ position she 
now holds—a headliner in vaude- 
ville and a feature attraction in 
the films. 
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Photograph copyrighted by Toloff, Evanston, Ill. 


Ruth St. Denis in her spectacular peacock dance. 


HE story of Ruth St. 

Denis’ peacock dance, 
in which, after her return 
from abroad, she is 
assisted by Ted Shawn 
and other dancers, is 
taken from the ancient 
Egyptian legend of Tam- 
boura. A Princess, she is 
condemned for her excess- 
ive vanity to be a pea- 
cock. She forever haunts 
the ruins of what was 
her castle, and yearns for 
the hillman lover she re- 
jected. Then in a dream 
she is restored to her 
human form; but she 
wakes as the peacock and 
resumes her strutting. 


right) is a motion- 
picture actress who varies 
her activities by posing, 
at odd moments, for some 
of the’ prominent New 
York illustrators. She is 
the girl Charles Dana 
Gibson uses in his charac- 
ter sketches for Life, and 
some of her latest work 
has been with Howard 
Chandler Christy in illus- 
trating Jack London’s 
“The Little Lady of the 
Big House” and David 
Graham Phillips’ post- 
humouslv published novel, 
“The Fall and Rise of 
Susan Lennox.” 
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LICE CARROLL (at 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 
















L. D. Bradley, cartoonist 
for The Chicago Daily 
News (above), and (at 


left) a caricature of him. { 






















J. H. Donahey, 
The Cleveland 
Plain-Dealer’s 
cartoonist (at ex- 
treme top), and 
(below) a sketch of 
himself by himself. 


George McManus (at 
right), creator of the comic 
series, ‘“‘The Newly 
Weds” and “Bringing Up 
Father,” and (below) as 
he pictures himself. © 


A photograph of 
R. L. Goldberg, car- 
toonist for The New 
York Evening Mail 
(below), and (at 
right) as he sees 
imself. 


































Above: A crayon 
sketch and a photo- 
graph of D. R. 
Fitzpatrick, car- 
toonist for The St. 
Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. 









War's GOI 
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R. D. Handy, 
cartoonist for 
The Duluth 
News-Trib- 
une (at left), 
is also the 
manager of an 
engraving com- 
\ pany. He is shown Enterprise Associa- 
ke es Pe (below) holding down tion, and (below) 


Ke es both jobs. as he sees himself. 























Robert W. Satter- 
field, cartoonist for 
the Newspaper 
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Harry Hershfield, of 
the Hearst Syndicate, 
creator of the comics, 
“ Abie the Agent” and 
‘Desperate Desmond.” 





At right: A carica- 

ture of Harry 

Hershfield by 
Hoban. 















W. A. Rogers (at ~ 
left), cartoonist for == 
The New York — 

Herald. : 















































Photograph by White, New York 


Julia Sanderson in the new musical-comedy success, ‘ Sybil.” 
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Unconventional Photographs: 
Well-Known Writers and Dramatists 


W. J. 
Hurlbut, 


the author, 





Above : Frederick R. Bechdolt, Mary 

Austin, George Sterling and James 

Hopper—a grotip of writers at Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea, California. 


At left : 

Walt Mason, the humorist and poet, 

who is said to have the largest daily 
audience in America. 





Below: Victor Mapes, co-author of 
“The Boomerang” and author of 
other successful plays. 
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Stringer, 
the Canadian 


author, out 


Above : John Reed, the writer. after ducks. 





Below : Richard Walton Tully, the 
playwright. 


At. right: Ernest 

Poole, the author, 

caught at a happy mo- 
ment. 
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Above : Jules 
Eckert Good- 
man, whose 
latest dramati- 
zation is Ste- 
venson’s ““Trea- 
sure Island.” 


At left : 

Percy Mac- 
kaye, the poet- 
playwright. 
Photograph by 
Arnold Genthe 
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As They Dance 


in Belgium 








Felyne lerbisi, the 
Belgian dancer, in 
three poses. 








The “Dance of the 
Bird,” showing the 
} and “i . 





costume worn by the 
artiste. 







Photoyraphs 
by Mishkin, 
New York 


HE war has sent one of Bei- 

gium’s best-known dancers, 
Felyne lIerbisi, to the United 
States, by way of South America, 
with a program that is quite out 
of the ordinary. Her costumes, 
too, are striking. 

At fourteen she made her début 
with the Royal Opera in Brussels 
and at sixteen was engaged as its 
premiére danseuse. She has been 
dancing for nine years. 

She offers a repertory of one 
hundred and twenty dances. 
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WHAT GABY DES- 
LYS, WHO OWNS 
A TRUCKLOAD, 
SAYS ABOUT THEM 





W 


HEN Gaby 
Deslys re- 
turned to 

America from. Paris 

this season, she 

brought a number of 
surprises. Many of 
them were contained 
in a mere truckload 
of hats. 

They did not fail 
in their purpose. 
When Gaby 
skipped out at 
the opening of 
“Stop! Look! 
Listen!” New 
York gasped at 
the first milli- 
nery confection. 
Throughout the 
performance it 
continued to 
gasp. It 





Gaby Deslys in 
“Stop! Look! 
Listen !”” 


































had 
geen 
plenty of 
hats in its 
day, but 
never such 
ex tr a:0rt- 
dinary _head- 
dresses as Gaby 

of the Lilies wore. 
“My hat,” said 
she, “is the soul of 
my costume. It is me, 
my personality, my indi- 
viduality ; not a covering 
for the head, but an orna- 
ment; my whole theory 
giv of proper 
dressing 

















Photograph by Apeda Studio, New York 
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Photograph 
by Talbot, 
Paris 
Showing some of 
her most unusual mil- 
linery creations. 


—wearing some- 
thing that no 


one else wears. 
“Perish the 
stiff - necked 
modes! My 
hat is for 
me; I am. 
my own 
mode. 
“it icam 
not different 
from the rest, 
I am what 
you call frump. 
No matter how 
much it costs, if I 
am the same, I am 
still the frump. But 
if I am different and | 
i I love 
He makes a 
frame for my face, 
for my smile, for my 
brain. He—I buy a 
hundred new ones 
of him for each sea- 
son that I live. He 
is my best friend, my 
hat! Vraiment, I 
adore him!” 
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Gaby Deslys. 
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Photograph by Celebrity Studio, New York 


Edna Hunter " 


‘‘Miss Personal 


Beauty,’ Chosen 


From Among One 
Thousand Blondes 


r IT being decided that 
| Personal Beauty 
=| should be a_ blonde, 


the thirty-five motion-picture 
companies preparing, jointly, 
the allegorical photoplay 
“Beauty,” for the tercentenary 
Shakespeare celebration to be 
held in New York’s Central 


_Park in May, set out to find a 


type. 

Delegates—one each from 
the thirty-five companies—con- 
sidered the photographs of 
more than one thousand blonde 
young women. In the final 
vote, Edna Hunter, of the Uni- 
versal films, received twenty- 
eight of the thirty-five votes 
that were cast. 

She is a Toledo girl who 
began her stage career in 
musical comedy and entered the 
films as “second lead” to Mary 
Fuller. 

“Beauty” is promised to be 
one of the most pretentious 
photoplays ever __ produced. 
Each film company, nearly all 
of them competitors, will make 
one or more scenes, later to be 
pieced together—trying as one 
to elevate the art of the motion 
pictures. 

Lighting effects, drawn from 
the back of the scene, after the 
style of Maxfield Parrish’s 
paintings, will be shown to the 
public for the first time. Pro- 
ducers insist that these will 
revolutionize motion - picture 
photography. 
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MOTHER AND DAUGH- 
TER WAGE FLERCE 
BATTLE AGAINST NOTH- 
ING IN PARTICULAR 


By 


Gertrude Brooke Hamilton\| 
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Author of ‘‘Don’t Do It,’ ‘‘Keep Your uy a8 iy 
or 4 ooee e : : 


Jane, Oher Women’s Husbands, 


Great Gray Way’’ and other stories 


0 look at Madeleine Lafferty 
| - | and her mother was to admire. 
iL} Stepping intrepidly from the 
wilds of a mountain town, the Laf- 
fertys merrily argued that New York 
resembles a lion, and that those who 
“set by” in the carnivorous city must 
be lion-tamers. 

The Laffertys came to Manhattan 
with a capital of seven hundred dollars, 
a cousin in the Bronx and a cousin in 
3rooklyn. The cousins the Laffertys 
gayly ignored; the capital, Mrs. Laf- 
ferty carried in a chamois glove pinned 
to the inside of her corset. Madeleine, 
backed by the inevitable little sum of 
cash and the inevitable “mommer,” ran 
the gamut of getting into the theatrical 
game—went on the road for half a 
season in a small show that paid no 
salaries; acted before the camera of a 
shaky film company ; did odds and ends 
of skiddish cabaret work; and clipped 
her shining red locks 





As she passed through, she observed herself in a 
mirror. She was chic—but shabby. 


© 


N the strength of Madeleine’s com- 
ing success, the Laffertys moved 
from their dingy boarding-house room 
on West Fortieth Street to a two-room- 
and-bath furnished apartment on East 
Thirty-fifth just off Madison Avenue. 
They looked about the cosy little 
place and hugged each other. 
“We're started at last!” chanted Mad- 
eleine at the close of the hug. 
Mrs. Lafferty in- 





a la Broadway. The 


voluntarily felt for 


chamois glove in 
Mrs. Lafferty’s ca- 
pacious bosom had 
collapsed into a limp 
paw when Mad Laf- 
ferty signed up for 
a part “full of pep” 
in a_ forthcoming 
Broadway  produc- 
tion—salary to be a 
hundred dollars a 
week, 





F you know your Broadway, you 
will know the Laffertys, mother 
and daughter. Their type is scat- 
tered from the Battery to the mild 
Two Hundreds, where even the sub- 
way flaunts itself on an elevated struc- 
ture. And “The Lions’ Den—Man- 
hattan” is in Gertrude Brooke Ham- 
ilton’s best style. She is one of the 
authors who have contributed to mak- 
ing THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 
rise to the front rank as a best-seller. 
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the glove under her 
corset, and missed 
it; Mad’s new cos- 
tumes had caused a 
run on their “bank.” 
“It’s mighty good 
you've only two 
more _ rehearsals, 
darling,” she said 
buoyantly. 

“Oh, Broadway!” 
exulted Madeleine. 
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“We've beat you to it!” Her supple 
fingers gripped the top tray of a trunk 


and lifted it. She gazed down at her © 


costumes in the second tray, and a 
sound of ecstasy escaped her as she 
drew out an old-gold satin walking suit 
with a jacket of golden-brown velvet. 
“T love expensive clothes!” she rhap- 
sodized. “I love color sense and artis- 
tic line and hue. I’d like to be a Lady 
Duff Gordon!” 

“T wonder if Judd Banister has come 
back to town yet,” said Mrs. Lafferty 
irrelevantly, unpacking a suit-case. 

Madeleine was lost in lifting out her 
other costume, a spangled lace danc- 
ing frock with a string of jewels for 
a sleeve. She handled it with delight. 

Mrs. Lafferty emptied the suit-case 
and snapped it shut. “I’m going up to 
the boarding-house for the last of our 
duds, honey,” she announced, straight- 
ening her shabby though chic hat—re- 
modeled from one of Medeleine’s—and 
adjusting over her dyed, tailored coat 
an ivory satin collar—also a bit of flot- 
sam from Madeleine’s wardrobe. “You 
get the trunks unpacked while I’m 
gone.” 

“I wish we could have bought that 
cloak of absinthe velours and white 
fox,” mourned Madeleine, shaking out 
her cancing-frock. 

“The more we get, the more we want, 
sweetheart,” cheerily lamented Mrs. 
Lafferty, putting on her gloves. . 

Madeleine hopped out of her blouse 
and skirt to try on her dancing cos- 
tume for the hundredth time. 

With a proud backward smile of ad- 
oration for the tall, slim figure in the 
envelope chemise and pink satin knick- 
ers, Mrs. Lafferty confidently departed 
for the boarding-house on West For- 
tieth Street to get the last of their 
belongings. 


Ma? LAFFERTY pirouetted 

through the little apartment with 
greenish-gray eyes gleaming like emer- 
alds. Radiant in the spangled frock, 
she flung intoxicated kisses to right and 
left of her. Having jolted over the 
first hard ruts of the road and reached 
the first grassy place, she felt profes- 
sional and secure. 
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The telephone rang in the front room 
of the apartment. Madeleine flew to it. 

“Mr. Banister calling,” the desk- 
clerk informed her. 

She laughed, and running to the wide 
window-seat opposite the door, she 
dropped down and struck an elabo- 
rately graceful pose in her rich frock. 

When Judd Banister’s impetuous 
knock came, Mad giggled, ‘Come in.” 

The door opened precipitately. Judd, 
a vehement young man with handsome, 
anxious eyes, stared at the spangled 
figure in the window-seat. 

“Did you get my note?” asked Made- 
leine, absorbedly draping her tulle un- 
derskirt. 

“Yes.” Entering, Judd closed the 
door sharply behind him. “I found 
it on my desk when I got back from 
Washington this morning. What did 
it mean ?” 

“Just what it said—that Mother and 
I were moving.” Madeleine forgot her 
pose and hugged herself with excite- 
ment. “Sit down,” she commanded. 
“T’ve something to tell you—and forty 
other things. Life’s been rippling up 
since you left town.. I’m going to play 
Broadway—at a hundred a week!” 
Her voice was naively insolent. 

“Congratulations,” said Judd Banis- 
ter curtly. “I surmised that some 
change had taken place in your financial 
condition.” His tense eyes probed hers. 
Imperatively he strode over to her and 
seized her arm. “What made these 
glad rags and this move possible?” he 
blurted. 

“The last stuffings from our old 
glove,” she answered, moving with an 
enthusiastic hump to make room for 
him on the window-seat. “Why should 
we live in a hen boarding-house when 
I’m going to make a hundred a week? 
And this isn’t a rag. It’s a costume. 
I was trying it on when you came. 
Isn’t it some robe!” She bent down, 
caught out the filmy underskirt between 
her thumbs and forefingers and gave a 
graceful kick with one of her dainty 
feet. 

“You mean,” said Judd, sitting down, 
“that you have taken this apartment 
and bought a lot of clothes before your 
show even opens?” 











Madeleine, who had promised to mar- 
ry Judd Banister some day, threw her 
slender arms about his neck. “I’m 
happy!” she triumphed. “I’m happy! 
We've been so poor, and the glove was 
getting so thin; and now we’re started! 
We're going to have a hundred a week! 
We've won out!” 


UDD held her close and ran his fin- 
gers through her childish rede hair. 
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duds. You can bring Mother to my 
first-night performance, Judd. I’ve only 
two more rehearsals. Mother’ll wear 
her black satin. You wear a high hat. 
You can send roses around to my dress- 
ing-room—and I'll throw Mr. Taintor’s 
roses under my make-up shelf.” She 
caught after the last words with a high 
laugh that half covered them up. 

Judd turned on her. “You're fool- 
ing me!” he hotly accused her. “You’re 




















“One piece of luck is usually fol- still seeing that man Taintor. I told 
lowed by a you to cut 
hi Bes 
te: ere 
he warned you [ 
her. “You wouldn’t 
don’t half cut him out 
know yet —sol’m 
what you’re SS | vot fooling 
tack- MS} you,” re- 
ling. You S plied Mad- 
and your SY eleine, col- 
mother RSX | oor rushing 
think Wa | over her 
you’ve - face. 
sized up He caught 
this town her wrists, 
pretty well. “Have you 
But you’ve gone out 
fear” He 1¥t N since G9 
os “ i been 
his knee, : away?” 
worshiping “Once.” 
her. ‘“‘Where 
She leaned (Sj to?” 
back in his Clara’s face had never threatened her with misfortune. She regarded “Out to 
arms, look- her too Vividly pretty cousin with a mixture of dislike and awe. She Clare- 
ing at his felt faintly repelled and attracted. mont for 
lips. “Do dinner. 


you know that you have a dimple in 
the corner of your mouth?” she ques- 
tioned. 

He kissed her silently. With her 
tousled head burrowed on his shoulder, 
he broke out impulsively: “Why don’t 
you marry me now, Mad? I don’t 
want my girl shop-worn. Where’s 
your mother? Let’s talk about the 
wedding.” 

Madeleine slipped to the other end of 
the window-seat. ‘“We’re mussing up 
the costume, and we mustn’t,” she rep- 
rimanded. ‘“Mother’s gone back to the 
boarding-house for the last suit-case of 





Mother went too. Judd, please let go 
of me. I know how to take care of 
myself. You’re too suspicious. You 
don’t trust me. I had to take dinner 
with Mr. Taintor. He got me this 
hundred-dollar part.” 

Judd Banister stood up, 
lipped. 

“There’s nothing to be melodramatic 
about,” flashed Madeleine. 

His expression spoke volumes. 

Her face burned to scarlet. “Evil 
to him who evil thinks!” she cried. 

His look lost some of its condemna- 
tion. “Men like Taintor don’t boost 


white- 
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talent for ‘art’s’ sake,” he said in a 
curbed tone. 

Mad Lafferty slid lightly along the 
window-seat. 

“You are not going to play that part,” 
vetoed Judd. 

She snapped her slim fingers in his 
face. 

His unhappily ardent glance took 
stock of her provocative beauty. 
“You’re just the type to get the eye 
of a skunk like Taintor,” he said grim- 
ly. He folded his arms. “Those Broad- 
way ghouls spot a girl like you and hem 
her around until there isn’t any way 
out. They work underground like moles 
toward her every weak point. You 
have weak points, Mad. You like the 
glittery stuff. That fool dress makes 
you happy. A little bit of music goes 
to your head. You can’t pass a jewel- 
er’s window or a florist’s display with- 
out looking a second time. You're just 
the type. Taintor knows it. He’s play- 
ing up to it.” 

Her lover seized her pretty hands, 
protecting them even from his own 
kisses. ‘“You’re too attractive,- Mad! 
They’re all after you, like a pack of 
hounds running down a rabbit! Marry 
me. I’m going to be one of the biggest 
patent attorneys in this town some day.” 
He cuddled the hands in his, handsome 
face harassed. 


MADELEINE rested against him for 
the sixteenth of a second. Then 
she stood up, erect as a young fir tree, 
swaying to the wind of her emotions. 
“Who’s afraid?” she flaunted, stretch- 
ing out her arms, exposing the eager 
muscles covered by tender flesh. Her 
slender, naked shoulders, under their 
strands of jewels, were firm with 
spring-time sap. “I’m going to be the 
big star on Broadway within a year!” 
she boasted. 

A bolt of blinding temper locked his 
face. “All right,” he said, between his 
teeth. “‘You’ve made the choice.” He 


crossed the room and picked up his 
hat. 

The door of the apartment opened, 
and Mrs. Lafferty came in. When she 
saw Judd Banister, her genial face 
shone with a smile. 


“Why, how are 
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you, bubby?” she cried, putting down 
the suit-case and holding out her hand 
to him. “Back again?” 

Judd shook hands. 

“What’s wrong?” asked Mrs. Laffer- 
ty, looking from Judd to Madeleine. 

“Mad finds the prospect of moral 
danger more to her liking than a life 
with me,” answered Judd intolerantly. 
“Least said, soonest mended. I’m 
throwgh.” He put his heels together, 
made the Laffertys a cutting bow and 
left the apartment. 


HREE months later the Laffertys 

faced each other across a long box 
of roses with a hint of consternation 
in their eyes. They were standing in 
the sun-flooded, yellow-walled living- 
room of a commodious apartment. On 
one of the softly padded window-seats 
an English toy spaniel yapped; an ex- 
qujsite chain and locket clasped Made- 
leine’s throat; the Laffertys both 
showed the effects of good living. 

Mad Lafferty’s peppery part in the 
Broadway production had won a line 
of praise from a captious critic—and 
had vanished with the production’s fail- 
ure, at the end of a five-week run. Just 
after the hundred-dollar part had closed 
down, the Laffertys had been offered a 
larger and much prettier apartment in 
the same house at no increase in rent, 
and had moved into these more luxu- 
rious quarters. Taintor had proved 
himself a friend by helping Madeleine’s 
hunt for work whenever he could, and 
by occasionally taking them out to dine 
or dance. 

There were other covert Taintor evi- 
dences in the existence of the Laffertys 
—roses, without a card, came fre- 
quently for Madeleine; the English toy 
spaniel in a cunning basket, had arrived 
without explanation one snowy after- 
noon; several bits of jewelry, from 
Tiffany’s, Madeleine had been unable 
to return to the giver because no card 
had come with them. Underneath their 
spontaneous enjoyment of these insid- 
iously offered things, the Laffertys felt 
that they were sliding down a dizzy 
slope in accepting the gifts. 

But they believed so hugely in them- 
selves, in their ability to handle any 














situation, in Made- 
leine’s talent, in 
their joyous avoid- 
ance of ugly facts, 
that it was not until 
the chamois glove 
under Mrs. Laffer- 
ty’s corsets had en- 
tirely collapsed 
again—until their 
rent was due and 
Madeleine’s old-gold 
satin walking-suit 
and jacket of gold- 





M4? LAFFERTY liked the glit- 
‘ter. As her sweetheart told her, 
“You have your weak points, Mad. 
. .«. That fool dress makes you 
happy. A little bit of music goes to 
your head. You can’t pass a jeweler’s 
window or a florist’s display without 
looking a second time. You're just 
the type. Taintor knows it.” 
“Who's afraid?” she flaunted .... 
“I’m going to the dig star on 
Broadway within a year,” she boasted. 
Then—into the lions’ den. 
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“We must be seri- 
ous, Mad,” insisted 
Mrs. Lafferty. She 
set the vase full of 
roses on the mantel. 
They stood out like 
bunched crimson 
hearts against the 
yellow wall. “Dar- 
ling,’ she added, 
“suppose you tele- 
phone Judd Banis- 
ter.” 

“TI guess not!” 











en-brown velvet had 





Madeleine coddled 





become shabb y— 

that the gorgeous, cardless roses were 
able to make them look at each other 
as they were now doing, without 
laughter. 


“NA AD,” said Mrs. Lafferty, “remem- 
ber what Judd said?” 

“Mother,” said Madeleine, “do you 
mean about the moral danger?” 

Mrs. Lafferty searched again for a 
card in the rose box. 

Madeleine’s hands cupped a carmine 
rose, delicate nose sniffing. 

“We must be serious,” moralized 
Mrs. Lafferty, self-dubiously. 

“We sure must,” emphasized Made- 
leine, throwing the: gaudy rose at the 
spaniel in the window-seat. 

“We haven’t enough cash for another 
month’s rent,” announced Mrs. Laffer- 
ty, taking a brass rose-vase from the 
mantel. , “We’ve enough for two weeks 
in a boarding-house or a week in a 
hotel.” She carried the vase to the 
bathroom, put it under a shining nickel 
spigot and spouted water into the brass 
cone, 

“It’s hard to go back to prunes 
and one room, after playing Broad- 
way,” rebelled Madeleine. 

“We should have counted on. the 
show’s closing down,” said Mrs. Laf- 
ferty from the bathroom. “We lost our 
heads when we bought those expensive 
costumes and took an apartment.” She 
brought the vase back to the living- 
room and arranged the roses. 

“Don’t let’s move,” flipped Made- 
leine, with a high, musical laugh. “Let’s 
get down-and-out here.” 


her tapering ankles. 
Her face flushed. “He’d point a scorn- 
ful finger at the jewel on my throat, 
and shout: ‘What price did you pay 
for this?” 


RS. LAFFERTY walked over to 
the window and looked at the view 

of the city. “You must not come down 
to your last cent,” she said, in a mono- 
tone. 

There was a flicker of timidity in the 
look Madeleine sent across the room. 

“This is only a temporary streak of 
bad luck,” continued Mrs. Lafferty, re- 
gaining her normal optimism. “We are 
bound to make good. So let’s buck up.” 
She cogitated for a minute and then 
turned, speaking hopefully. “There’s 
forty dollars in the glove, sweetheart. 
That’s enough to keep one of us for 
some time—but not enough to keep two. 
So I'll tell you what I’m going to do: 
I’m going to hike over to Brooklyn, 
hunt up the Cousin Fishbacks and 
sponge on them until the skies are 
clear!” 

“And leave me alone in New York?” 
stammered Madeleine. 


“No, darling. You are to unearth © 


Cousin Clara Lamb, up in the Bronx. 
You can chip in with Clara and make 
the forty dollars go as far as eighty!” 

Madeleine looked disgusted. “I'd 
rather stay here,” she said stubbornly. 
“Who’s afraid ?” 

“Nobody!” Mrs. Lafferty spoke 
with elastic self-assurance. “But we’re 
going to do as Judd Banister advised, 
honey-hon’. We are going to cut Mr. 
Taintor out!” 




















ial 
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LARA LAMB made twelve dollars 

a week, and lived strictly within it. 
Born and bred in New York, Clara 
daily thanked the fates for her sparse, 
single room in a Bronx lodging-house, 
and for her steady dribble of coin. 

Clara was a stenographer in the ob- 
scure, moth-eaten office of A. Webster. 
Webster’s business quarters on West 
Ninth Street consisted of one room— 
and a coat-closet with a door marked, 
Private. A. WessTER. This gave the 
grave effect of an office suite when the 
spidery Webster, seeking to immesh a 
“fly,” would dive into the coat-closet 
on the human insect’s approach, and 
emerge from the coat-closet in response 
to his stenographer’s respectful knock! 
A. Webster dubbed himself “literary 
broker.” His clients were victims of 
a fruitless mania to produce fiction, 
drama, poetry, photoplays and special 
articles. They paid Webster for re- 
vising, typing, criticising and undertak- 
ing to market their inane and amiable 
manuscripts. The fact that Clara’s sal- 
ary was steady showed that fifty 
suckers are born for every scheme. 

When Clara Lamb, after a long day 
of typing and a long ride in the subway, 
found a girl with bobbed red hair 
waiting for her in the Bronx lodging- 
house, she experienced a vague pin- 
prick of aggression—the old-gold-and- 
brown-velvet-clad Mad Lafferty plainly 
had not been making twelve dollars a 
week and living strictly within it! 

“Hello, Coz!” laughed Madeleine, be- 
stowing a fragrant kiss on the steno- 
graphic cheek. “I’ve been waiting 
nearly an hour for you. Why didn’t 
you come sooner ?” 

“T get home at ten minutes of seven 
every night,” replied Clara. “How is 
Aunt Viola Lafferty?” 

Madeleine’s greenish-gray eyes sud- 
denly filled. “Clara!” she said tremu- 
lously. ‘“We’ve had a run of frightful 
luck! Mother’s had to go over to 


Brooklyn and stay with the Fishbacks. 
We had a wonderful apartment, but 
we had to give it up because we were 
about dead-sure that Gilbert Taintor 
was behind it. You know, Clara, what- 
ever happens, you can’t go crooked. 
Taintor sent me about forty things, 
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without a card. He’s one of those men- 
hounds who go after girl-rabbits. If 
you don’t mind, Clara, I'll chip in with 
you and share your expenses until I 
land an engagement. I’ve thirty-five 
dollars. Mother was so sweet; she 
went to sponge on the Fishbacks with 
only four dollars in her purse! I spent 
the other buck to come up here in a 
taxi.” Madeleine ended soberly, with 
desolate, sincere tears weighting her 
heavy black lashes. 

Clara’s face had never threatened her 
with misfortune. She regarded her too 
vividly pretty cousin with a mixture 
of dislike and awe. She felt faintly re- 
pelled and attracted; instinct jealousy 
of Mad Lafferty’s every line and hue 
battled with the feelers instinctively 
put out by a prosaic nature for details 
of emotional intrigue and intimate com- 
munication with romance. 

Clara led the girl with shimmering 
bobbed hair and a spaniel under her 
arm up two flights of cheerless stairs 
to a room with a gas coffee-heater, a 
cupboard and bookcase in one, and a 
bombastic photograph of A. Webster 
with horn-glasses on. 


"TAINTOR was walking down Fifth 

Avenue one afternoon when among 
the moving crowds he caught sight of 
a slim figure in old-gold satin and 
golden-brown velvet. He blocked its 
way with his easy, pleasant smile. “Is 
it really you, Miss Lafferty?” he ex- 
claimed. 

Madeleine paled, hesitated, smiled 
back—and gave him her little hand, 
rustily gloved in doeskin. 

“How’s the career?” he asked. 

“Punk,” she answered. 

“I’m sorry,” — sympathetically. 
“Aren’t you working now?” 

She shook her head, looking at the 
toe of her shabby bronze boot. “I’m 
living in the Bronx.” 

He lifted quizzing eyebrows. “The 
Bronx? How’s Mother?” 

“Mother’s staying with relatives over 
in Brooklyn.” Her black-fringed eyes 
lifted with a wrench. 

“Too bad!” exclaimed Taintor. His 
pleasant eyes caught and held hers. 
“Take dinner with me to-night,” he 
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suggested. “We'll talk things over. A 
little dancing and music will cheer you 
up.” 

“Yes, the glittery stuff is my weak 
point,” she half-laughed, flushing. 
“But I have a date for this evening 
with Mr. Webster—he’s teaching me 
stenography.” 

“You're joking,” said Taintor, and 
shook his finger at her. “I refuse to 
be headed off by Webster—statesman 
or dictionary. Here’s my ‘phone num- 
ber.” He took out a card and scribbled 
on it. “Call me up when the mood 
strikes you,” he told her, putting the 
card into her hand. With his smile 
that seemed able to smooth out diffi- 
culties, he lifted his hat and went on 
up the Avenue. 


ADELEINE tucked the card into 

her glove and walked rapidly down 
to Thirty-third Street. She turned 
east and entered “The Fernery,” the 
oldest tea-room in New York. She 
went down the quaint inside steps and 
passed through the fern-decorated bulk 
of the place into the little conservatory 
that runs out to Thirty-fourth Street. 
As she passed through, she observed 
herself in a mirror. She was chic—but 
shabby. 

Mrs. Lafferty was waiting for her 
at one of the cozy-corner tables. She 
greeted her daughter with a gay little 
wave of her hand. “I’ve ordered a 
small pot of tea and a slice of chocolate 
marshmallow cake for you, darling,” 
she said comfortably. “What was it 
that you were wanting to see me 
about ?” 

“One thing—and forty other things,” 
replied Madeleine, sitting at the other 
side of the table and regarding her 
shabby mother with somber eyes. “I 
can’t stay with Clara any longer. ‘A. 
Webster has offered me her place in 
his office. He says he'll pay me eight- 
een a week and teach me stenography. 
I hate Clara,—she puts up her hair in 
wire crimpers every night,—but I’m 
not crooked enough to swipe her job. 
And, Mother,”—the silvery voice shed 
its softness,—“I met Mr. Taintor just 
mae He gave me his telephone num- 

ee.” 
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The waitress brought the tea, and 
Mrs. Lafferty poured it for Madeleine. 
“Eat your cake,” she said. “They make 
delicious cake here.” 

Madeleine put her fork into the rich 
slice, and suddenly pushed the plate 
away. “I don’t want it,” she said. She 
burst into an underflow of vehement, 
low words. “One little slice of cake a 
treat—we’ve come down to that! And. 
what are we doing it for? Nobody 
believes in us, anyway. We might as 
well go back and take the roses and 
things. Who cares? We're getting 
draggled and ugly—for what? Who 
cares? Clara hates me, and the Fish- 
backs hate you—everybody hates every- 
body in this town! Why shouldn’t we 
have a nice apartment and wear jewels 
and keep our looks? Who cares?” 


RS. LAFFERTY laid a hand over 

her daughter’s. “Sweetheart,” she 
said, “one day last week I saw Judd 
Banister in a subway train. He didn’t 
see me, and I had time to get a good 
look at him; he is thin and looks older. 
I believe he cares.” 

“A queer way to care,” commented 
Madeleine, “—dropping out and leaving 
us to the methods of the ghouls he 
preached about!” She tried again to 
eat. “Was he much thinner, Mother?” 

“Yes.” Mrs. Lafferty spoke ab- 
stractedly. ‘Mad, he has a fine face. 
Marriage, when you come to sift the 
cinders, is the best.” 

“Maybe so,” half admitted Made- 
leine. She bit her lip, and began sud- 
denly to eat the cake. “I’m going to 
call Taintor up,” she said rapidly. “I 
don’t give a rip! If Judd can stay 
away forever, I guess he can stand the 
consequences. I don’t know what to 
do. I’m too shabby now to stand any 
show in the theatrical game. I guess 
ie Seemed around till there’s no way 
out!” 

She swallowed the last piece of cake, 
and rose recklessly. 

“Wait,” said Mrs. Lafferty, also ris- 
ing. “Don’t do anything rash. T’ll 
fix things up. You go back to Clara’s,” 
she added. “Stay there for to-night. 
Keep smiling. Go back to Clara’s. 
Leave it to me.” 


J 
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AD LAFFERTY was _ huddled 

on Clara Lamb’s narrow bed up 
in the- Bronx. Mrs. Lafferty was 
hastening down Broadway, down, 
down, down. 

The office of Judd Banister, patent 
attorney, on lower Broadway, was just 
closing for the day when Mrs. Laf- 
ferty entered it. 

Judd’s bright-faced office-boy was 
hooking his golf cap from the office 
tree, and Judd’s alert stenographer was 
clicking off her last batch of envelope 
addresses. Judd himself was putting 
on his overcoat. 

When he saw Mrs. Lafferty, he 
started impetuously forward. 

Mrs. Lafferty looked at him blankly. 
“I was afraid you might be gone,” 
she muttered, without meaning. 

He threw down his overcoat and 
came to her side. “What’s the mat- 
ter?” he got out. 

Mrs. Lafferty fainted. 

Judd picked her up in his arms and 
put her into a chair. The office-boy 
darted for a glass of water, and the 
stenographer unpinned the shabby hat. 

When Mrs. Lafferty opened her eyes, 
Judd told the boy and stenographer 
they might go. He regarded Mrs. Laf- 
ferty with a still, set look. “Why are 
you alone?” he asked. 

A shudder shook Mrs. Lafferty. She 
pressed her hair back, and her face 
showed almost gray under the office 
lights. : 

Judd Banister gripped her shoulder. 

“Where is she? What has become of 
her? What have you let happen to 
her?” he cried. 
. “She’s safe,” shivered Mrs. Lafferty. 
“We’ve been having a hard time. Mak- 
ing a losing fight. Her show closed. 
She hasn’t been able to get work. She’s 
safe. But—I’m—afraid for her!” 
Mrs. Lafferty pressed a hand over her 
mouth and, ashy-faced, mumbled, 
“Afraid!” 

The hand on her cowed shoulder vi- 
brated protection. “You should have 
come to me long ago,” said Judd seri- 
ously. “When I lost track of you two, 
I thought—the worst had happened.” 
His infinitely concerned voice rasped. 
“You see, Mrs. Lafferty, till the time 
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you broke up the apartment, I was 
keeping tab on you.” ' 

“You were?” murmured Mrs, Laf- 
ferty, her hand going up to his. 

“Yes.” Judd hesitated—and ex- 
plained, in some confusion: “I fixed 
it up so you could have that larger 
apartment, by paying the slight differ- 
ence in rent; I knew it was a danger- 
ous minute for her, her show having 
closed—the_ time when the hounds 
would be most likely to run her to 
cover. I made her comfortable—to 
keep her straight.” 

“You did?” whispered Mrs. Laf- 
ferty, staring. 

Judd’s handsome, anxious eyes dark- 
ened, and he went on, doggedly. “To 
keep her from wanting things she might 
have to pay a price for, I sent her 
roses.” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Lafferty’s acknowledg- 
ment was hardly audible. 

“T sent some trinkets from Tif- 
fany’s,” went on Judd, “—and the 
little dog—to keep her straight.” 

Mrs. Lafferty looked down. 

Judd continued, with agitation. “I 
can’t tell you how very glad I am that 
you’ve come to me, Mrs. Lafferty. And 
that she— It was noble of her to live 
in the Bronx, and hold out against 
them!” Mad Lafferty’s lover glowed. 

Mrs. Lafferty’s head drooped. 


"THE revelation that Judd Banister 
had been the solitary “hound” 
mixed up in the Lafferty’s hare-brained 
run for virtue increased Mrs Lafferty’s 
mental dwindling. She realized that 
she and her beautiful daughter were 
simply infinitesimal atoms of the huge 
hunk being thrown hourly into the 
lions’ den—the den of Manhattan, 
where a child is born every four min- 
utes, a death occurs every seven min- 
utes, a marriage every ten minutes; 
where every year twenty million is 
spent for jewelry, fifty-four million for 
malt liquors, fifty-one million for milli- 
nery and lace, twenty-one million for 
artificial flowers, eight million for hair 
adornments and sixty-one million for 
bread. 
Mrs.Lafferty clung to Judd Banister. 
“Oh, bubby!” she said, trembling. 




















Henry B, Walthall. 


















Punctuation 
On the Screen 


HENRY B. WALTHALL 
DISCOURSES ON THE 
VALUE OF EMPHASIS 
AND PAUSE—AND 
THEN TELLS OF HIMSELF 






Editor's Note: Mr. 
Walthall probably will be best 
remembered as the Little Colo- 
nel in Griffith’s “The Birth 
of a Nation,” a part which .« 
established him permanently 
as a film favorite. Two of his 











later photoplays were “The 


Raven,” built around Edgar Allan Poe’s poem of that name, and “The Misleading 


Lady.” 





in introducing Henry B. Wal- 

= thall. I confess that I am one 
of those who consider him one of the 
greatest of all screen-actors. 

And he is not a dissembler. On the 
screen he is as he is off the screen— 
quiet, repressed, refined, well-bred, 
lack-ego—a Southern gentleman in the 
real sense of the word. It is true that 
a great deal of his photo-purveyed 
likableness—the same being said of 
Earl Williams—is due to acting him- 
self. 

Who was it—Belasco?—who said 
that was the greatest of arts? 





P RMIT a bit of fulsomeness 
_| 


THERWISE, Mr. Walthall’s stock 
in trade, as he expressed it one 
day, is screen-punctuation and the 
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ability to think—his thoughts photo- 
graphed—on the film. 

“Simple,” he explained: “if you think 
hard enough, the camera will photo- 
graph your brain. 

“Punctuation, however, does the 
great trick,” he continued. “It attracts 
attention to one thing, and when that 
thing is registered on the audience’s 
mind, it shifts attention to the next 
development. As succintly as I can 
express it, it means doing a thing until 
the audience gets a clear understanding 
—then stopping and doing something 
else. 

“Tt requires a certain amount of per- 
sonality and that enormously important 
instinct, taste—the appreciation of 
values. Experience and naturalness 
enter strongly into it: you must know 
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how to do a thing naturally; and you 
must do it so that everyone in your 
audience will feel that he or she would 
do the same thing under the circum- 
stances. 

“Last, intelligent direction is vitally 
necessary. No matter how able a photo- 
player may be, a director with little 
appreciation of values will devitalize 
his work. 

“We players don’t know ourselves. 
We do things unconsciously in rehears- 
al, without the 
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the dread why she has thrown herself 
off the cliff. 

“In such a moment my nature revolts 
at asking her the cause. Yet I feel 
that in justice to all, I should. At last 
I ask her. Through punctua- 


‘tion I show the turmoil of my feelings. 


“And let me ask now for your for- 
giveness if I have ever forgotten my- 
self so far as to be photographed with a 
‘film face’—the rolling eyes, the twitch- 
ing, twisted mouth, the gnashing teeth. 

Thank the great 





tensity of actual 
production that 
makes valuable 
screen material. 
But unless our 
director catches 
those fleeting 
things and forces 
them upon us, 
they never see 
light. We don’t 
know we've done 
them. 

“David W. 
Griffith’s appreci- 
ation of values is 
almost uncanny. 
He holds one to 








gods! they are 
disappearing.” 


HE law was 

Mr. Wal- 
thall’s first at- 
tempt at a career. 
His people were 
farmer-folk _ liv- 
ing in Shelby 
County, Ala- 
bama; and_ his 
mother _ insisted 
that he should be 
the true South- 
erner and_ take 
up some accred- 
ited profession. 








the slightest ges- "i ‘T did it to 
ture, the faintest please Mother,” 
expression. he said, “and I 

ao you ; = / — at _ 
re on e ev Th e “Punctuation means doing a thing until the audi- Th T. mer 
s Cc ence gets a clear understanding — then stopping en 1 gave it up 
Birth of a Na- and doing something else.” and announced 
tion’ where my that I had de- 
sister (on the cided to follow 
screen) is pur- my ambitions and 


sued by a negro and jumps from 
a cliff-top to escape him? I am 
shown hunting for her. I fear what 
has occurred, and yet I am struggling 
against this fear. At last I find her. 
If I had rushed up to her, picked her 
up in my arms immediately, made a 
fuss over her and carried her off home 
at once, the whole effect of the finer 
details of the story would have been 
lost. 

“But the scene strikes home because 
it is properly punctuated. Through 


pauses and motions I am able to show - 


the fear against which I am fighting, 


become an actor. Father did not re- 
sist; he was certain I would never 
amount to anything, anyway: but 
Mother wept—nothing like that had 
ever happened in the Walthall family. 
(Some folks down in Alabama still look 
upon the theater as the Devil’s play- 
thing, understand.) It was not until 
after Mother’s death that I entered 
actively into a stage career.” 

This was in 1901. He hied himself 
to the theatrical Mecca, New York, 
supplied with many letters of introduc- 
tion—none of them, of course, being to 
persons in the profession. But by the 












strangest of fortune, one of them got 
him a position—a Dr. John E. Wyatt 
knew Thomas Coleman, one.of the prin- 
cipals of the Murray Hill Stock Com- 
pany, and sent young Walthall to him 
with a note. His first part on the stage 
was as one of the messengers in “Secret 
Service.” On the stage he had no line 
to speak; off stage he played the part 
of a shout and a mob rumble. 

Engagements with Ralph Stuart, 
leading man and producer, for a year 
with the Empire Stock Company at 
Providence, Rhode Island, in “Win- 
chester,” Edwin -McWade’s Western 
melodrama, and in “Southern Skies”— 
as Steve Daubeny, the “heavy’—fol- 
lowed. Came four years with Henry 
Miller, first with Mr. Miller and 
Margaret Anglin in “The Great Di- 
vide,” and then in “The Faith Healer,” 
“Pippa Passes” and the Miller revival 
of “The Only Way.” 


IX years ago he entered the films. 

“I was getting ready to go to Lon- 
don with Henry Miller in ‘The Great 
Divide,’ ” recounts Mr. Walthall, “when 
I met an old friend of the stock-com- 
pany days. 

“Tm working for the moving 
pictures,’ he said, and I laughed at him. 

“*There’s some art in them,’ he in- 
sisted. ‘You’d like them. Come on 
down and look them over.’ 

“A few days later I did. It was at 
the old Biograph studio in Fourteenth 
Street. I met the director, David 
Griffith, and he asked me if, ‘just for 
fun,’ I wouldn’t like to try a scene or 
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two. I admitted I would. He rehearsed 
me, showed me the camera-lines as 
being my stage limitations, and we took 
some scenes. 

“ “How would you like to come with 
us permanently? he asked. 

“I put him off. It was too much for 
me for one day. 

“While I was abroad, I thought the 
thing over. When I returned to the 
United States, I went to see Griffith. 
He repeated the offer—and that’s the 
end of the story. Only a few months 
ago I left him to go with the Essanay 
organization.” 


R. WALTHALL is one of the 

actors who hold that “the play is 
the thing.” “And the producers are 
beginning to find it out,” he said, 
“—the progressive fellows are, at least. 
They are retaining real writers with real 
ideas, who understand dramatic values, 
plot-building and have—as I said be- 
fore—taste, appreciation. 

“Besides, when the play is bad, the 
work of the players usually is below 
standard. When the story is not good, 
the players lose interest. 

““Why waste time and effort?’ they 
argue. ‘It will be bad, anyway.’ 

“Which means that it is worse. 

“There’s real art in photoplaying— 
splendid, finished art. Do you realize 
that every day we photoplayers tell 
stories to deaf mutes—and stories they 
understand? Has that ever been done 
on the speaking stage? And isn’t that 
a slight indication that there must be 
artistic work done?” 








— 








“THEY’RE ALL WISE GUYS NOW” 


[ts amazing how sophisticated theater audiences have become of recent years,” 
a critic wrote to THE GREEN Book the other day. “I have a maiden sister 





seventy-five years old. She was reared in the good old sun-bonnet, gingham- 
apron days when slang was scarcely used and Puritan ideas prevailed. I had 
not seen her for a long time, but she happened to pay me a visit at the time when 
‘Seven Keys To Baldpate’ was the attraction at the theater. You will recall that 
the author in one scene has the leading lady tell the villain in very plain Eng- 
lish to ‘go to hell!’ I turned to her, expecting to find her shocked and horri- 
fied; but instead, in a very blasé way, she exclaimed: ‘Well! she sure did tell 
him where to head in!” 
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SHE THOUGHT HER NEW ARTIST 


HUSBAND A 


MAN’’—AND THE 


“BIG, STRONG 


PLUMBER 


HELPED HiM KEEP HIS REPUTATION 


By Frank Leon Smith 











| couldn’t last 

longer. He was a new young husband 
and she a new young wife, and they 
sat at opposite ends of a little table 
that was drawn close to the open 
windows overlooking the Square. It 
was a high, sunny morning; everything 
was fine, and neither one of them 
believed the stories of crime, misfor- 
tune and disaster they had pretended 
to read in the newspapers that lay dis- 
carded on the floor. 

In a large glass bow! on the window- 
sill, four or five goldfish with nothing 
to do chewed sullenly with toothless 
gums as they eased themselves lazily 
around. Geranium plants flanked the 
bowl. The canary hadn’t come yet, 
but he was ordered,—a good, cheerful 
siiger,—and the man promised to send 
him over as soon as the new lot ar- 
rived. 

To the left was the fireplace—a small 
one, but none the less the real thing, 
and as soon as it got anywhere near 
cold enough, they were going to have 
a wood fire every night, even if they 
had to turn off the radiators. On the 
window-sill was a new pipe he had 
bought, now that he was going to be 
home evenings ; and anyhow, he smoked 
too many cigarettes, and a pipe was 
much nicer. 

They had been married almost three 
weeks. In that time many changes had 
taken place, and everywhere were the 
well known marks of dainty, refining 
feminine hands. He always thought his 
studio pretty comfortable, in fact, with 





|ACH was sorry ILLUSTRATED BY 
E | that breakfast aa 
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the charming view of 
the Square, one of the 
best in New York. But 
she set to work to make it human, as 
she called it. New chairs were brought 
in, and those of the old ones that were 
in picturesque ruins disappeared. Torn 
soft-cushions were re-covered; gaping 
upholstery was sewed up; the box- 
couch had a cover with a tremendous, 
figured flounce ; the small armchair was 
fitted with a full-skirted slip; there 
were rugs on the floor and curtains at 
the windows and a green-shaded lamp 
on the big center-table, and doilies and 
businesses of scrim and cretonne and 
denim and tape and ribbon were hung, 
tacked, draped or tied so as to hide 
every rough edge and corner. 

The collection of old box-covers in 
which he kept his charcoals, stumps, 
kneaded rubber, razor-blades, knives 
and so on were thrown out, and he 
found the tools of his trade neatly 
packed in holly boxes that survived 
from Christmas. And needless to say, 
a couple of barrels of old magazines 
and odds and ends he had been saving 
for no reason at all went away about 
the time of the Great Sweeping and 
Dusting. Now things had quieted down 
a little, and he had a sneaky hope she 
couldn’t insist on having a nice, figured 
slip-cover on his easel and working- 
chair, and that she would stop short 
of putting him into cretonne pantelettes 
with bows of ribbons at the knees to ~ 
make him conform to the boudoir that 
used to be a studio. 

He hardly knew where to find any- 
thing, and he was just getting so he’d 
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walk to the fireplace with his burned 
matches and cigarette-stubs instead of 
letting them fall where they would by 
spreading his fingers. But he liked it 
all just the same; don’t you fret. Be- 
cause he liked it so well, he hated to 
have that breakfast come to an end, 
for then he would have to leave his 
wife and his home to go out into the 
world and peddle. And she didn’t 
want him to go, either. So she fixed 
his one cup of coffee and another, and 
they admired each other and looked out 
on the green Square and talked to the 
goldfish. 

She was a nice blonde with fluffy 
hair and lots of common sense and a 
beautiful dark blue-and-gold Japanese 
kimono. Her name was Marielle. His 
name was George — George Emerson. 
(You've seen his stuff in the magazines: 
he draws mostly outdoor scenes, coun- 
try houses and dooryards, and village 
streets and woods with the moonlight 
sifting through.) George was tall and 
thin. 

George reached into the pockets of 
his smoking-jacket for a cigarette ; then 
he remembered and took up his pipe. 

“Where are you going?” she cried in 
sudden alarm as he shoved back his 
chair and got up. 

“Just for some tobacco.” 

“Let me get it for you.” 

He sat down and fingered his pipe 
while she went for the tobacco-jar. 
When she came back she had also a 
red fez with a tassel he liked to wear 
around the studio—which thoughtful- 
ness had to have its reward. And then 
he put on his fez and filled his pipe and 
lighted it, and she blew out the match. 
Then they talked some more, only they 
needn’t have talked so low, because 
there was no one around to hear. After 
a while she noticed he wasn’t saying 
much and his eyebrows were trying to 
link themselves together. 

“George!” she cried. ‘What is it? 
You’ve got something on your mind. 
Have I done anything—” 

He brightened instantly and gave her 
all necessary proof that he hadn’t 
changed his mind any about her. And 
then he went back to his chair. 

Up the street came a little Italian 


THE BIG, STRONG MAN 
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man with the shafts of his hurdy- 
gurdy tucked under his armpits and his 
woman helping him along with the side- 
strap. They halted under the window, 
and while he turned the crank, she 
crossed the street to the park so that 
she could look up at the house and see 
who was peeking out. But George 
didn’t care if they did see him. He 
boosted Marielle up on the window sill 
and perched himself beside her, and he 
pitched down nickels and pretended to 
scoop out a goldfish to throw—but 
Marielle stopped him. And the Italian 
woman, who was not so young as she 
used to be, wore a cracked smile and 
was moved to do a few pirouettes. 

Finally they went on. George put 
down his pipe—which bit his tongue— 
and lighted a cigarette. 

“Darn it all!” he said reflectively. 

She was all concern. 

“Oh, nothing,” he hurried to assure 
her. “I don’t believe I'll get a cent 
from the Tricolor Lithography Com- 


pany. 

“Oh George—why not?” 

“T never agreed on a price with them, 
and now I’ve delivered the work and 
they’ve used it, they say they never 
ordered the drawings.” 

“Why, I never heard of such a thing. 
I guess they will pay you,” she said 
with great determination. 

“Well, you see they claim they only 
wanted sketches for some beer ad’s, and 
that their man I did business with had 
no authority to order finished draw- 
ings, and—oh well, they’re rotten people 
to work for, and I should have known 
better.” 

“How much do they owe you?” 

“T sent in a bill for two hundred dol- 
lars for the four drawings.” 

Marielle was indignant. 

“George, you just go around to their 
office and tell them if they don’t give 
you the money, you’ll put it in the hands 
of a lawyer.” 

George looked startled. 

“No — no — no — never mind. That 
wouldn’t do any good. I’ve got nothing 
to show—and anyhow, the lawyer would 
cost more’n I could get out of them.” 

“Now, George—” 


“Now, Marielle— I guess it wont 
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break my heart if they don’t pay me. 
I can make the money easy enough. 
wont be bothered dealing with such 
crooks. My peace of mind is worth 
something to me.” 

Marielle stopped swinging her legs 
and looked at him. 

“Why, George Emerson! You don’t 
mean you'd let them steal two hundred 
dollars right out of your pocket?” 

“Now — now — don’t get excited, 
honey. You just don’t know about 
these things the way I do.” 

Marielle said nothing for a minute, 
and he felt uncomfortable under her 
gaze. 

“Forget it,” he said lightly. “It 
doesn’t worry me any.” And he jumped 
down and began to gather the dishes 


She joined him and tried to make him 
leave the job to her. But he insisted 
on helping, and together they cleared 
off the table and set about washing the 
dishes. But she couldn’t forget what 
he told her, and every little while she 
steered the conversation back to it. And 
George was very sorry he had men- 
tioned the subject at all. 


ASHING the dishes, like eating 

breakfast, had to come to an end. 
George sighed when he hung up his 
wiper, and walking out into the front 
studio swore softly but fervently sev- 
eral times. When Marielle came in, he 
had ranged three charcoal drawings 
against the wall and was looking at 
them, his hands on his hips, his face 
rather glum. 

“Dearie—the sink-spout wont work,” 
she reported. 

“Huh? All right.” 

She slipped her arm about him and 
looked at the pictures. 

“They’re fine, George. Are you going 
to deliver them now?” 

“They’re fierce,” he answered with 
conviction. “No—I’m going to show 
them around as samples to some of 
the other magazines before I turn them 
in.” 

“Why, I think they’re splendid,” she 
protested. 

George shook his head, for an artist’s 
work never looks so bad to him as just 
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before he is to deliver it, when he 
realizes how far short he has come of 
nie Mle the ideal pictures he started 
to do. 

“What’s this about the sink?” he 
asked, coming back froma little journey 
into abstraction. 

She told him, and he went with her 
to investigate. Nothing he could do 
had any effect. 

“T’ll get hold of a plumber while I’m 
out,” he told her. 

Marielle’s face was troubled. 

“Oh, George, must you go?” 

“T don’t want to,” he declared. “But 
we've got to eat, you know; and no 
work, no dollars.” 

Marielle knew she must be brave. 

“Well, you wont be gone any longer 
then you have to?” she quavered. 

George swore it by all the beards of 
all the prophets. Never had his studio 
seemed so attractive to him as when he 
took a turn and looked out on the 
Square that somehow seemed a part 
of his castle. Never had he so wanted 
to stay in and wear his fez and smok- 
ing-jacket. But no, he had to go out— 
and worse, the most distasteful of the 
things an artist has to do was before 
him. He had to show his wares around 
to keep his work fresh in the minds of 
the art editors, so that the procession 
of jobs to do might not break up. 

He took lots of time wrapping up the 
drawings; then he got out the big en- 
velope stuffed with reproductions of 
his pictures clipped from magazines and 
put that on the bundle. That done, he 
went with Marielle to watch the gold- 
fish for a moment. 

“Oh h—” He started to swear, but 
caught himself. But then, it wasn’t 
so much of a constant strain to keep 
from cussing as it had been at first. 

“Well, here goes,” he said with spuri- 
ous briskness, and tore off the fez. She 
put it away with the smoking-jacket 
and got him his hat and coat. 

“You’re just a little boy after all,” 
she told him when he missed the sleeve 
twice while she was holding his coat 
for him. Which pleased him very 
much, and he had to whirl and signify 
it. 

Then followed ten thousand parting 

















injunctions, advices and declarations 
evenly divided between them—and an 
incalculable number of farewell—but 
that is none of our business. 

With one arm he gripped his bundle; 
with the other he held her close. 

“You're such a big, strong man,” she 
whispered, looking up at him as the 
maids of old looking up at their knights 
who were leaving for the municipal 
battlegrounds. 

His hat was sliding down on his nose, 
but he let it slide. 

“Oh no, I’m not,” he denied, waver- 
ing between a desire to be contradicted 
and a wish for her to know him as he 
thought he was. 

He was contradicted. 

“You’re my big, strong man,” she 
repeated. And then: “George, you are 
going to stop and see those lithograph 
people about paying you, aren’t you?” 

In spite of himself, George had been 
drawing up his hundred and _ thirty 
pounds to his full six feet one and 
thinking thoughts of giants. He re- 
laxed suddenly. 

“Oh, I'll take care of that all right. 
*By again.” 


HE followed him into the hall and 
looked over the banisters at him. 
When the outside door slammed, she 
flew back to the front window and 
watched him cross the Square. In front 
of the Garibaldi statue he turned and 
waved to her, and she threw him a kiss. 
After he was lost to sight, she got out 
her sewing things and some muslin and 
began to make an arrangement to hang 
over the bottom of the canary’s cage, 
so that when he arrived he wouldn’t 
throw seeds all around. 

The morning continued high and 
sunny, but George wasn’t quite happy 
as he stepped up the street with his 
bundle. It occurred to him to wonder 
how to reconcile two things his wife— 
oh, huh-huh, his wife! (he was hardly 
used to calling her that)—two things 
Marielle said about him. One minute 
he was a little boy—that was when she 
was doing something for him or when 
she thought she could do something bet- 
ter than he was trying to do. And the 
next he was a big, strong man. 
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Now the little-boy idea rather pleased 
him, but the big, strong man thing had 
its drawbacks. He wasn’t a moral 
coward or anything like it, and he be- 
lieved he was perfectly capable of tak- 
ing care of a wife. But he had the 
repugnance of his kind for everything 
pertaining to business in its sharper 
details. He was willing to be the big, 
strong man who was to shield Marielle 
from the world. But it was clear she 
didn’t understand his attitude, and any- 
thing he did or failed to do that would 
shake her supreme confidence in him 
couldn’t help being a tremendous dis- 
appointment to her. 

Now he was facing the first test. He 
didn’t want to lose any of her respect, 
and yet he didn’t see how he was going 
to bring himself to the point of ha- 
ranguing the lithograph people to terms. 
He knew them of old and shouldn’t 
have done work for them, but his big 
mistake was in saying anything to 
Marielle, particularly when he was 
reconciled to losing the money. If she 
hadn’t heard him fuming because he 
had to go out and peddle, he wouldn’t 
have had to divert her by telling her 
the story, and—oh, it was too late now. 
The fat was in the fire, and he would 
have to fish it out somehow. 

His visits to the magazine offices 
weren’t such a terrible ordeal, once he 
got started. Three calls netted him 
hazy promises; the fourth yielded a 
manuscript to be illustrated; and with 
the confidence it gave him, buttoned in 
his coat, he walked boldly into the fifth 
office and didn’t hesitate to say a few 
good words in his own behalf—with 
the result that a story was promised 
him within a week. At the sixth office 
the man he wanted to see was out. 
George was not sorry. He called it a 
day and started home. On the way 
he remembered the kitchen sink, and 
in a side-street he found a plumber’s 
shop and left word to send a man 
around. 


“THE problem of what to do about the 

unpaid bill still bothered him. It 
didn’t help much to pass it swiftly 
aside—for he knew Marielle. She 
wouldn’t forget. The easiest way out, 
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he thought, was to write or call up and 
offer to settle for some small amount 
they might pay readily. This he was 
about decided to do. 

When near the Square, he turned 
back and went to a telegraph office, 
where he marked his bundle for the 
magazine it was intended for and paid 
a messenger-boy to deliver it. It was 
easier to do this now than to have the 
boy call at the house. Marielle wouldn’t 
understand why he couldn’t have taken 
the drawings to their destination him- 
self, and at the time, with the other mat- 
ter fresh in her mind, he didn’t want 
to explain just why an artist hates to 
bring in his work and stand around 
while the man who ordered it makes 
the first inspection. She might get the 
impression he was a craven, or that he 
had a lot of temperament—a word he 
detested, and when applied to himself, 
an indictment to which he hotly pleaded 
not guilty. 

Marielle was at the door waiting for 
him when he came up the stairs. 

“T thought you would never come,” 
she said, after a few moments of greet- 
ings. “I ought to be getting lunch, but 
I just couldn’t do a thing till I knew 
you were back.” 

She looked as pretty in her house- 
dress and apron as she. had in her 
kimono, and he told her so 
And then he hauled out a box of candy 
he had thought to buy. She had to get 
started in the kitchen, and he went out 
to talk to her while she worked. 

“We gathered in one yarn, and the 
next week we catch another,” he told 
her. 

She was perfectly delighted and 
wanted to know all about what maga- 
zine it was for and had to look at the 
manuscript to see if she recognized the 
author’s name. After a while she 
came unerringly to the matter he 
was hoping she wouldn’t mention just 
then. 

“Did you see about collecting your 
money ?” 

“Huh? Oh—that’s so,’ he mur- 
mured. “Sure enough—er—well, the 
man was out when I called.” 

“T believe that man is trying to avoid 
you, George. You ought to—” 
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“I’m going to write him a letter,” 
he declared. 

“No, he wont pay any attention to it.” 
And then suddenly: “I’m going down 
to his office and stay there until he 
sees me, and I'll tell him—” 

“Oh no!” cried George. “That wont 
do at all. You don’t know these people 
—I wont have you bothering—” 

“Now, George—I can do it as well as 

not. I’ve got the time—” 
_ A very pretty picture of determina- 
tion she made, her eyes flashing and 
her cheeks flushed as she gestured with 
a big enameled spoon. But George had 
to put his foot down. 

“No, you can’t do it—and please 
don’t say you will. I'll take care of 
it; don’t you worry.” With a sudden 
burst of confidence he added: “I'll put 
those people in their places. I'll call 
‘em by their right names and jar ’em 
loose from that check!” 

“Oh, George!” 

She gave him that big-strong-man 
look, and for the moment he really 
thought there might be a great deal of 
the dominant bully latent in him. When 
everything was ready, he put on his fez 
and helped her set the table. 


"THEY were half through lunch when 

the bell rang and the plumber 
strolled in, followed by a boy assistant 
carrying a big bag of tools. The boy 
needed a hair-cut. George’s fez caught 
his eye, and he stared at it open- 
mouthed. 

The plumber was a stout, healthy 
young man with red cheeks, a collar 
almost white and a suit that seemed 
too good for working-clothes. 

George and Marielle led the way into 
the kitchen and explained about the 
sink. The plumber took a long wire 
and ran it down the drain and knew 


- instantly that if he wasn’t careful he’d 


dislodge whatever clogged it and there 
wouldn’t be anything more for him to 


oO. 

“Tt’s a long job,” he said briskly, as 
with great care he drew the wire out. 
“Have to take out the trap.” 

“Well, it’s up to you,” said George, 
and then went back to the table. 

“You didn’t ask him how much it 
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Each was sorry the breakfast couldn’t last longer. 


would cost,” Marielle whispered as she 
sat down at her place. 

“It wont be much,” 
swered, 

“Do you think it’s all right to leave 
him out there alone?” 

“He isn’t alone—he’s got his striker 
to keep him company.” 

“You know what I mean—” 

“What do you think he’d steal?” 
George laughed. “The soap?” 

“Well, I think we should have made 
him tell us how much it would be before 
he started in.” 

George refused to be alarmed. “The 
bill wont break us; so let’s not pass 
around the black- bordered handker- 
chiefs till we have to.” 

Before they finished lunch, Marielle 
found frequent occasion to go out to 
the kitchen and reconnoiter. 

“He’s shut the water off,” she re- 
ported finally. 

George grinned at her. 

“Sure—he’s no mermaid. He’s here 
to plumb, and you can’t expect him to 
giveean exhibition of high diving—” 

Then he had to pretend great terror 
and beg for mercy as she came around 
the table and pummeled him. “Oh, did 


George an- 


STRONG MAN 


They had been married just three weeks. 


I hurt you?” she cried, when he had 
let her hit him a few times. George 
roared. 

They could not wash the dishes when 
the meal was over, but had to stack 
them up in the kitchen against the time 
the plumber would have his work fin- 
ished. He had the place littered with 
tools and pieces of pipe, and had taken 
up two sections of floor-boards. While 
they were in the kitchen he was kneel- 
ing and holding a lighted candle over 
the opening in the floor and peering in, 
and the boy was holding another candle 
and helping him peer. 

“How goes it?” George asked as he 
brought in the last of the dishes. 

“T located it,” the plumber replied 
over his shoulder. ‘Wont take us long 
now. Gotta put in a new section of 
pipe and a new washer on the b-r-r-ger- 
boom valve.” 

“Uh-huh,” said George. 
then the telephone rang. 


And just 


“TLL answer it,” Marielle offered, but 

for some reason George thought the 
call was for him. He went to the 
‘phone and had a brief yes-no-all-right 
conversation. Marielle was watching, 





“You're my big, strong man,” she repeated. And then: “George, you are going to stop and see those litho- 
graph people about paying you, aren’t Jou?” 
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and when he hung up the receiver and 
turned, she surprised him with: 

“George, was that the lithograph 
man ?” ° 

“Er—yes.” 

“What did he say?” 

George was silent for a moment ; then 
he said: 

“They’re sending a man up here to 
see me.” 

“Oh, they’re going to pay you!” 

“Oh —they’re not,” he corrected. 
“They’re sending a close-eyed, smooth 
and crafty gent to haggle and harp and 
argue with me like a fishmonger trying 
to palm off a pair of rusty scales on a 
grouchy pawnbroker. It'll be a very 
pretty, elevating little scene.” 

Marielle slipped her arm through his 
and walked with him into the studio. 

“Now, George,” she began, “don’t 
you—” 

But George had an idea. 

“Listen, Marielle: haven’t you got 
some shopping to do or an errand up- 
town or a visit—” 

“Why "aed 

“Well, I’ve been thinking it over, and 
I don’t want you to be here when that 
chap calls. I’ve stood about all I’m 
going to from them, and I’m going to 
talk to him in the native language.” 

Marielle’s eyes kindled. 

“Oh George, can’t I stay and—” 

“Nope.” And then he laughed as he 
went on, in a burst of daring: “I don’t 
want to have you lose any of your re- 
spect for me.” 

Marielle snuggled closer and rested 
her head on his shoulder. 

“You make me feel like a very little 
girl,” she whispered. “You seem so 
much older and wiser and so big and 
strong.” 

George swallowed hard, and just as 
he was going to say something, a ter- 
rific hammering sounded from the 
kitchen. 

“Hope he don’t hit that kid he’s got 
with him,” he grinned. “Bet he breaks 
a window before he gets through. Now, 
don’t let me seem to hurry you, Mari- 
elle, but—” 

“Do you think it’s best for me to 

0?” 
“IT think it’s best,” he said briefly. 
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Marielle started to unpin her apron. 

It took more than half an hour for 
her to get ready, and really she hurried, 
but to George every minute was an age. 
All that he could do to help her he did. 
When at last she got her hat on and was 
pushing the fingers out of her gloves, 
he had a great fear the visitor might 
come before she left. He opened the 
door, held her purse and the candy box 
for her to take a last piece, and began 
the farewells. Finally, after counseling 
him to keep his temper and insist on his 
rights and to watch the plumber, she 
departed uptown to buy some more 
yards of cretonne to make a cover for 
the case he kept his drawing sup- 
plies in. 


EORGE waved to her from the 

window and then sauntered out to 
see how the work in the kitchen was 
getting on. The plumber was sitting in 
a chair reading a fragment of a comic 
supplement the candles had _ been 
wrapped in, and the boy was on his 
knees cutting a piece of pipe. 

“Have a skag?” invited George, 
holding out his cigarette case. 

The plumber didn’t care if he did. 
He lighted one with the candle, and be- 
tween puffs spoke about the work and 
the weather. Whenever George wasn’t 
looking, the boy stared at his fez. But 
trouble was preying too savagely on 
George for him to take much pleasure 
in conversation. He fell to walking 
back and forth between the kitchen and 
the studio, listening all the while for 
the door-bell. Once he made up his 
mind not to answer it when it rang. 
Then he decided to have it all over 
with, especially now he had a fear that 
Marielle would mix in in some way. 
He would offer to settle for fifty dol- 
lars—no—for forty—well, perhaps if he 
just asked for twenty-five, they would 
be more likely to pay without protest. 
Again came the loud hammering from 
the kitchen. 

Another idea came to George, mak- 
ing two within the hour. He walked 
quickly out to the kitchen. So quietly 
did he approach that he burst in on the 
plumber, who was still sitting in the 
chair reading—and hammering busily 
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with a big wrench. on a pile of tools 
that lay on the floor. But George was 
too much concerned with his idea to 
notice. 

““A word with you outside,” he said. 

The plumber dropped his wrench, got 
up and followed him out, prepared to 
defend himself with word or fist. The 
boy straightened, gazed at George, and 
then when they were gone, went on 
working. 

“Listen,” said George earnestly. 
“There’s a guy coming up here to see 
me about some money his outfit owes 
me. The bill is two hundred dollars, 
and they’ve been quibbling and stalling 
for three months. They claim they 
never ordered the work, but they’ve 
used it, and so that lets me out.” 

The plumber cocked his head on one 
side and listened intently. 

“This man they’re sending around is 
going to try to beat me down as much 
as he can. They are a bunch of — 
of —” George choked as he delivered a 
vivid description of the commercial 
pirates. 

“This burglar has never seen me,” 
George went on. “They just called up 
to tell me who he was and so on. Now,” 
he broke off suddenly, “do you want to 
pick up an easy piece of change?” 

The plumber grinned. 

“Say, Jack, I wont do any sluggin’—”’ 

“No—no— What I mean is this: If 
I talk to him, he’ll bend me and make 
me settle for a bag of peanuts. But 
he don’t know what I look like, and if 
you let him in and tell him you’re me 
and bear down on him, you may be able 
to make him jar loose. Y’see, you ’can 
tell him anything you like, and—” 

The plumber looked at George. 
“Say, what kind of woik do you 
do?” 

George waved his hands, indicating 
the pictures on the wall. 

“Draw—paint—I’m an artist. This 
bill I’m talking about is for four draw- 
ings at fifty dollars apiece.” 

The plumber whistled. 

“Gee!” he said, staring at George. 
At that moment the bell rang. 

“What do you say?” cried George. 
“T’ll make it worth your while if you'll 
go through with it.” 
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The plumber scratched his chin. 

“What’s my name?” he demanded 
suddenly. 

“George Emerson—’ 

The plumber dashed out to the 
kitchen, slipped on his coat, settled his 
collar and picked at his shirt-cuffs. 

George stood by the push-button and 
whispered hoarsely : 

“George Emerson—four drawings— 
two hundred beans — artist — tell him 
you'll settle for a hundred—say a hun- 
dred ’n twenty-five—no, a hundred—!” 

“Got yer!” 

Flushed and ready, he stood waiting. 
George worked the button. 

“Three months overdue—you want 
cash — better settle for seventy-five — 
and be sure he’s the man from the Tri- 
color Lithography Company !” 

Footsteps sounded in the hall, then a 
knock at the door. George tiptoed out 
to the kitchen. Came more knocks. 

“Come in!” roared the plumber, and 
the door opened. 


OW. long that interview lasted 

George never knew, but it seemed 
at least four seasons long. In the 
kitchen he waited and listened. On his 
knees, the boy watched George. 

George was seized with a thousand 
fears, and chief among them was the 
dread that Marielle might come in on 
the rousing argument going on in the 
studio. Just as the seconds of a prize- 
fighter are led to swing blows at an 
imaginary adversary while he lands 
real ones in the ring, George breathed 
hard and swore and gestured as his 
spokesman held forth. 

It had to come to an end at last. 
When the visitor went down the stairs, 
George, perspiring and exhausted, 
hastened to meet the grinning plumber. 

“D’yer hear me tell him I’d blacklist 
him in the Artists’ Union if he didn’t 
come clean ?”’ demanded the plumber. 

“T did,” laughed George as they shook 
hands. 

“He claimed they didn’t get your bill 
or something, but he swore he’d send 
the check to-morrow—” 

“What was that you said to him 
when you and he were walking up and 
down by the window ?” 











“Huh? I told him the scale went 
up at the time you did the woik and as 
long as they was so slow in payin’, 
you'd have to charge—or I mean I’d 
have to charge the full rate wit’ no dis- 

































‘‘D’yer hear me tell him I’d blacklist him in the Artists’ 
Union if he didn’t come clean?” demanded the plumber. 


count off for cash. So he agreed to 
come through wit’ two twenty-five.” 
George gasped. 
“Big!” he cried. “How much do I 
owe you for your speech?” 
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“Aw, that’s all right, George. Glad 
to do you a turn.” 

“No! You've got to take that extra 
twenty-five anyhow. You earned it.” 

“Aw say—well, you’re the doctor. 
But I don’t want to rob you—” 

George sat down and wrote out a 
check. 

“That Artists’ Union story was worth 
the price and more,” he said as he 
handed it over, and then he laughed 
uproariously, 

“What’s wrong with it?” asked the 
plumber, a little mystified. When 
George explained, he was incredulous. 

“What? Aint you guys got a Union, 
yet? Well I'll be—” 

After he went back, the work in 
the kitchen progressed with amaz- 

ing rapidity. Within twenty min- 
utes the water was running again 
and he and his helper had their 
tools packed up. 

“Lemme know if I can help 
y’out some time,” he said at the 

door. And away he went, the 
boy carrying the tools and 
looking back at George’s fez. 


HEN Marielle climbed the 

stairs, George was waiting in 
the hall. Almost instantly she asked 
about the interview. 

“Oh,” he said easily, “they tried 
to get out of it, but I stuck by the 
guns—and what do you 

think? Uh-huh — not 
Py two hundred dollars, but 
>. _ two hundred and twen- 
ty-five. They’re going to 
send it in the morning—” 

Marielle looked at him admiringly. 

“Oh George!” she whispered. And 
then: “I saw the loveliest little hat for 
twenty-three-fifty, and I didn’t think 
we could afford it, but now it’ll prac- 
tically mean getting it for nothing—” 

George felt very happy, and big and 
strong. 

“The hat is yours,” he said grandly. 
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Terpsichore Scores Anew 
When the Russians Dance 


|xwyl|ITH the engagement of the new 

| W Russian ballet, headed by Serge de 
» iL Diaghileff, in New York and Chicago, 
eA a new interest in classical dancing has swept 
3 up like a flame. 

The ballet’s success was instantaneous, and 
during its two-week engagement at the 
Century Grand Opera House in New York 

it enjoyed the greatest financial reward ever 
given to a terpsichorean enterprise in this or any 
other country. 
Gross receipts for the fortnight exceeded one 
Flore Revalles hundred thousand dollars. The final week’s 
— receipts were even in excess of those of the 
min . . 

“Shzhérazade.” 4 Metropolitan Grand Opera House, with Caruso 
and its long list of operatic and dancing 
stars. Every musical attraction was 
affected by the public’s flocking to the 

Century. 
The Chicago engagement, prelim- 
m inary to a country-wide tour, was 
» little less sensational in its 

success, 

The ballet “Petrouch- 
ka,” which the reform 
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Bea aed Xenia Maclezowa. 














Adolph Bolm in the Russian Ballet’s 
“ Schéherazade.” 


element made an_ unsuccessful 
attempt to have censored, was the 
most spectacular feature of a series 
of programs characterized by a suc- 
cession of brilliant, novel and bizarre 
effects. 


Mme. L. 
Klemen- 
towitch, 
Leonide 

assin and 

Sophie Pflanz 
in “ Soleil 


de Nuit.” 


S 


Xenia 
aclezowa 
and Adolph 
Bolm in 
“La Princesse 
Enchantée.” 





Sentimental 


SH:YS° SHE PENNY PHI- 
LOSOPHER, ‘‘IS WHAT WE MAKE 
IT.’’ ‘‘THANK HEAVEN,’’ SAYS 
MR. POLLOCK, ‘‘IT ISN’T WHAT 
THE PLAYWRIGHTS MAKE  %T. 
LIFE SO ARRANGED WOULD BE 
A FALSE AND FOOLISH THING, 
A FUSTIAN FARRAGO OF RIGHT 
AND WRONG, A LUDICROUS LO- 
GOMACHY, AN EMPTY, GROTESQUE 
AND HIGHLY COLORED COMBINA- 
TION OF KITCHEN-MAID RO- 
MANCE AND STABLE-BOY HEROISM’’ 


anhe 


“ATs, 
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Viola Allen as Lady Macbeth. 


“ IFE,” says the penny philos- 
ig opher, “is what we make 
J it.” 








Thank heaven, it isn’t what the 
playwrights make it. Life so arranged 
would be a false and foolish thing, a 
fustian farrago of right and wrong, a 
ludicrous logomachy, an empty, gro- 
tesque and highly colored combination 
of kitchen-maid romance and _ stable- 
boy heroism. The harder we grow 
outside the theater, the softer we be- 
come in it, so that at what must be 
almost a climax of the struggle for 
existence we find ourselves theatrically 
in a sweetly sentimental season. Oh, 
for a Cervantes! 

Not that we object to a little fine gold 
spread over the drab facts of life, to a 


little poetic softening of its hard truths. 
But even poetry may be truth, and 
truth, truly presented, may be poetry. 
What we resent is what Hood called 
“mingling poetic honey with trade 
wax.” We resent the play terminable 
at any moment by a single flash of com- 
mon sense; the drama built upon a 
trumped-up postulation; the ready- 
made moralities, the swallowed-whole 
conventionalities, the happy-ending 
happy only in that it is an ending. 

Drama reflecting life as it isn’t, never 
was and never can be, is not drama. 
The dramatist always is in danger that 
the flash of common sense denied his 
characters may inspire his audience—as 
at a play witnessed in Paris, in which 
the hero, disinherited by his father 
on account of a love marriage, wept for 
three acts and then committed suicide. 
In the whole course of the evening it 
had never occurred to him that he 
might go to work. So, in Amélie 
Rives’ “The Fear Market,” at the 
Booth, a young woman most tenderly 
treated by her parent deserts the old 
gentleman the instant she hears him 
accused by her lover. The audience 
applauds, but some night it will strike 
somebody that in real life this girl 
would have been considered a most dis- 
loyal and ungrateful little hussy. 

The truth is not in our theater. 
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S easo n—By Channing Pollock 


MR. POLLOCK, AFTER SEEING 
THE PLAYS OF THE MONTH, 
SAYS: (WE RESENT. THE 
PLAY TERMINABLE AT ANY 
MOMENT BY A SINGLE FLASH 
OF COMMON S E-NS'E; THE 
DRAMA: BUILT UP.ON A 
TRUMPED-UP POSTULATION; 
THE READY-MADE MORALITIES, 
THE SWALLOWED-WHOLE 
CONVENTIONALITIES, THE 
HAPPY-ENDING HAPPY ONLY 


foremost dramatic critic in America 


IN: THAT UIT 


James Whitcomb Riley might write of 
current drama, as he once wrote of 
poetry: 


Plain hoss-sense in poetry-writin’ 

Would jes knock sentiment a-kitin’ ! 

Mostly poets is all star-gazin’, 

And moanin’ and groanin’ and para- 
phrasin’ ! 


“THE CINDERELLA MAN” 


HAT “Bunny” should have closed, 
suddenly and unexpectedly, almost 
while my last review was being written, 
and “The Cinderella Man” have taken 
its place at the Hudson, is rather a coin- 
cidence, because practically everything 
that was said of Austin Strong’s play 
applies to Edward Childs Carpenter’s. 
“There is more to poetic comedy,” I 
observed, “than creating a gentle in- 
competent and a female fool, and finally 
marrying them for a happy ending. 
. . . . Whimsy isn’t to be. achieved 
merely by the subtraction of common 
sense.” Believe it or not, in my original 
draft the words “female fool” were 
followed by “setting them down in an 
attic, or a toy-shop, or a second-hand- 
book-store.” I cut out the “attic” be- 
cause there was none in “Bunny,” but 


there is even an attic in ‘““The Cinderella 
Man.” 


IS AN ENDING’’ 


Save for the good 
fortune of personal 
acquaintance, I should 
suspect Edward 
Childs Carpenter of 
being Gladiola Gusha- 
bitt. “The Cinderella 
Man” is saturated with 
sentiment. If all the 
snow through 
which its heroine 
wades were turned 
to sugar, the piece 
couldn’t be more 
sickeningly sweet. 
Saccharin, in 
moderation, as in Pierre Wolf’s “The 
Secret of Polichinelle,” is not an un- 
desirable dramatic ingredient, but 
shovel it into a story so obvious and 
conventional that no one could witness 
its first act without guessing the rest, 
and the result is sure to be something 


Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


James K. Hackett as 
Macbeth. 


> like “The Things That Count,” indica- 


tive of female authorship, and’ to be 
enjoyed, as Louis Sherwin remarks in 
The Globe, chiefly by “young ladies 
from Miss Prune’s Select Academy.” 
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Photograph by White, New York 
Shelley Hull and Phoebe Foster in ““The Cinderella Man,” of which Mr. Pollock observes: “It is a story for 


the nursery. 
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THE SENTIMENTAL SEASON 


“The Cinderella Man” might be the 
offspring of “Peg o’ My Heart” and 
“Daddy Long-legs.” Marjorie Caner 
is a “Poor Little Rich Girl’’ whose mil- 
lionaire father has quarreled with her 
mother, and sent her to be educated in 
Paris. She returns an exceedingly 
“flip” young woman, calling her father’s 
attorney by his first name, quickly 
learning to address a strange young 
man, Anthony Quintard, as “Tony,” 
and replying to her father himself in 
a tone to make one regret that the 
traditional woodshed has become 
obsolete. 

Early in the first act, Marjorie learns 
that Walter Nicolls, whose suit she has 
encouraged despite paternal objection, 
is a fortune-hunting puppy. A few mo- 
ments later, the romantic lawyer points 
out a light behind the top window of a 
neighboring house and draws a thumb- 
nail sketch of the young gentleman 
whose habitat is that attic. The young 
gentleman isn’t going to have any 
Christmas. “Papa will load me with 
presents,” soliloquizes the grief-stricken 


girl, “and he wont have anything! Oh, 
I can’t stand it! I can’t stand it!” 
Presently we discover what Marjorie 


learned «in. Paris. Not respect or 
decorum, which are the a-b-c of the 
juvenile’ curriculum abroad, but porch- 
climbing and second-story work. “Gee, 
I’ve got to ‘get an attic!” exclaimed the 
adventurous Louis Sherwin as, in the 
second* act, little Marjorie, the child 
steeple. jack, tripped lightly. over the 
snow-covered roofs and into the lofty 
quarters of Mr. Quintard. What do 
you suppose was the‘lady’s costume 
on this momentous occasion? Rubber 
boots and a mackintosh? That only 
shows you to be unacquainted with 
poetic comedy! Marjorie wore satin 
slippers, gray silk stockings and a chif- 
fon dress cut low in the neck! “I know 
the end of this play,” said The Lady 
Who Goes to the Theater with Me. 
“Pneumonia !” 

Mr. Quintard was a poor author—a 
very poor author, judging by what we 
heard of his work—struggling against 
hunger and cold to complete a libretto 
and win a prize of ten thousand dollars. 
One of the things that had lured 
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Marjorie to her altitudinous altruism 
was admiration of a verse by Mr. Quin- 
tard set to music by the composer who 
wanted the libretto, and whose name 
was Albert Sewell. It was a pretty bad 
verse, if we know anything about verse, 
and the libretto, so far as could be 
estimated from a sample lyric and a 
climax that moved its author to hys- 
teria, gave promise of being another 
“Her Little Highness.” Mr. Quintard 
talked considerably about his genius 
and his inspiration, and like most 
writers who emit this kind of cant, had 
neither. However, apparently poetic 
standards were low in “the drawing- 
room at Caner’s.” A little thing that 
Mr. Quintard had dashed off in a 
frenzy, at sight of a rosette of gray 
ribbon left on his desk, Marjorie hailed 
as a great accomplishment. I’ve a few 
unsold lyrics of my own, and some 
afternoon I’m going to take them down 
to Marjorie Caner. 

Marjorie distributes food and warmth 
about the attic, and then, surprised by 
the beneficiary, hides behind a curtain 
to hear what he will say. Louis Sher- 
win trembled, knowing that what the 
average man would say under the cir- 
cumstances wouldn’t be fit for the ears 
of a nice girl from Paris. Mr. Quintard 
merely asks his servant, Jerry Prim- 
rose, to “explain this multiplicity. of 
delectable nutriments.”’. Great authors 
are so likely to be whimsical when taken 
unawares! And Marjorie comes back 
again and again, repeating her second- 
story work, and they have tea, and talk 
about their mothers, and the guest per- 
forms miracles with her host’s hosiery. 
Love is a beautiful thing, but as Tootsi 
sings in “Around the Map,” “Some girl 
has got to darn his socks!” Through- 
out all this, Mr: Ouintard, as bad.a 
judge of ladies as Marjorie of lyrics, 
believes his visitor to be the hired com- 
panion: of the girl next door. Why? 
To make it more difficult! Also to give 
Mr. Carpenter the advantage of that 
time-honored comedy device by which 
A, little suspecting that he is address- 
ing that very person, says uncompli- 
mentary things of B. 

The landlady, known as The Great 
She-Bear, a most unpleasant person 
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who would have made a 
capital wife for gruff Papa 
Caner, catches these. two 
together one afternoon, 
and makes remarks. So 
they part; but by this time 
Mr. Quintard has finished 
his libretto, and in a burst 
of inspiration has named 
it “The Gateway of 
Dreams.” Did it win the 
ten thousand dollars? 
How can you ask? Mr. 
Sewell says it is a “master- 
piece,” and will be a 
“sensation,” and _ offers 
“one thousand dollars in 
advance, and more when- 
ever you require it”— 
which is some royalty. 
Then Mr. Ouintard sends 
for Marjorie, and divining 
nothing from her Lucile 
gown, or perhaps conclud- 
ing it to be the fruit of 
skillful porch-climbing, 
asks her to ask her mis- 
tress if she may marry 
him. When he makes the 
terrible discovery that his 
inamorata has _ millions, 
Mr. OQuintard starts to 
leave her flat, but thinks 
better of it. And Papa 
Caner, never suspecting 
that the young man may 
have known all the time, 
gives his consent to their 
union. 

A great many clever 
persons have been genu- 
inely moved by this 
dramatization of “The 
First Reader,” and one of 
them points out that to 
make fun of a fanciful 
story, by applying to it the 
standards of everyday con- 
duct, is not criticism. On 
the contrary, it seems to 
me that the temptation to 
do this is criticism—as 
Garrick, dozing through 
the reading of a play, said. 
“Sleep is an opinion.” 
There is a kind of poetic 
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comedy that need not be 
believed to be seen, but a 
play false in the actualities 
must be tenderly true in 
the realities. Oscar Wilde 
made the distinction very 
neatly when he said: “We 
may ask people to credit 
the impossible, but never 
the improbable.” 

There is no denying that 
this piece has a certain 
fairy-tale quality and ap- 
peal, nor that its funda- 
mental idea—the insistence 
of the home-making 
instinct in a lonely little 
girl whose luxurious sur- 
roundings afford no oppor- 
tunity for making a home 
—is quaint and charming. 
But if Mr. Carpenter knew 
that this was the funda- 
mental idea, he did not 
take the audience into his 
confidence.- The lines 
along which he worked 
might have been laid down 
for the Ark. He is to be 
credited with having 
drawn several exception- 
ally interesting characters, 
that of the servant Prim- 
rose being really an 
achievement, and _ with 
having written a number 
of very bright speeches, 
but of delicacy, subtlety, 
poetry, philosophy, orig- 
inality and_ plausibility 
there are less in “The 
Cinderella. Man” than in 
“Bunny.” 

Oliver Morosco’s pro- 
duction is beautiful, and 
his company one of the 
best in New York. It 
would be hard to imagine 
a finer performance, more 
imaginative and unworldly, 
than Shelley Hull’s Ouin- 
tard, and that admirable 
old actor, Frank Bacon, 
who was so good in “Stop 
Thief,” deftly keeping to 
one side of bathos, makes 
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the servant Primrose a sympathetic por- 
trait to hang in the gallery of memory 
beside Mansfield’s) Beau Brummel. 
Phoebe Foster, recently seen in “Back 
Home” and now as Marjorie, is pretty 
enough to be acclaimed a great actress. 
As yet, however, she lacks repose ; every 
little meaning has a movement all its 
own. Berton Churchill’s Caner is so 
authoritative as to suggest John Cope, 
and Reginald Mason, as Nicolls, plays 
his one brief light-comedy scene well 
enough to recall Evelyn Beerbohm in 
“A Butterfly on the Wheel.” Theodore 
Babcock, Charles Lane and Lucille La 
Verne strike concordant notes in this 
nrost harmonious presentation. 

“The Cinderella Man,” however, is a 
story for the nursery. 


“MARGARET SCHILLER.” 


ALL CAINE’S “Margaret Schil- 

ler,” in which Elsie Ferguson is 
appearing at the New Amsterdam, 
might have been called “The Careless 
Minister.” 


_ Accepted as a reflection ‘of life in 
Downing Street, it goes far toward 


explaining contemporary history in 
Great Britain. Nothing could be im- 
possible to a nation whose prime 
minister was as blind a fool as Sir 
Robert Temple. 

We meet Sir Robert near midnight 
of the day with which expires the time 
limit given another government, vaguely 
described as “our neighbor,” for re- 
plying to an ultimatum. The Cabinet 
has been called together, and talks more 
trite twaddle than seems natural, even 
to a body of politicians. Somebody— 
The Secretary of State or The First 
Lord of the Admiralty—mentions as 
one of the horrors of war that “we 
shall have to dismiss our alien serv- 
ants.” Then Sir Robert’s sister-in-law, 
Lady Dorothy Nugent, interrupts the 
Cabinet meeting to discuss with him 
the appointment of a new governess, 
Freda Michel, who. is coming from 
Switzerland. 

Soon after, we find ourselves in the 
home of “enemy aliens.” The conflict 
is on—announced, as usual, by that fife 
and drum off stage which is the dra- 
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matist’s declaration of war. This is the 
Schillers’ busy day.. Margaret com- 
plains bitterly that, because she is an 
“enemy alien,” she cannot get a job. 
Never mind; her uncle, Dr. Gottfried 
Schiller, has been employed for thirty 
years at the London College of Music. 
Uncle enters to say that he has been 
dismissed. Never mind; the family 
will be supported by Cousin Fritz, one 
of the editors of the International 
Telegraphic Agency. Cousin énters to 
say that he has been dismissed. Never 
mind again; there is the Wagner Club, 
a gentle and innocuous association of 
musicians, which pays a regular salary 
to Uncle Gottfried. Enter Herr Hoff- 


-mann with news that the police have 


suppressed the Wagner Club. The 
Schillers are unanimous in regarding 
this rapid-firing as rank tyranny and 
injustice. They have done nothing— 
except rail against “this accursed coun- 
try;” and why should a nation at war 
object to having its dispatches pass 
through the hands of an “enemy 
alien” ? 

At this psychological moment, Mar- 
garet’s brother Otto arrives with Freda. 
Naturally, Freda has no idea that her 
prospective employer, Sir Robert, is 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. Mar- 
garet, who must have read Wilkie 
Collins’ “The New Magdaleri” or seen 
Hartley Manners’ “Zira,” proposes 
taking her place. Frau Schiller, dis- 
cerning that her niece contemplates 
assassination, intervenes, but no one 
else seems disposed to interfere with 
this artless girlish prank, and Uncle 
Gottfried; the wronged and harmless 
Wagnerite, remarks: “Let her alone, 
Marie. She knows what she’s doing.” 
Freda, whose only grievance against 
Sir Robert is that she likes his wife, 
and that he was ready and willing to 
pay her a good salary, gladly lends 
herself to this dangerous scheme for 
his destruction. Only Fritz demurs, 
inquiring: “Isn’t it possible that he 
might take advantage of a girl alone in 
his house?” 

“That,” says Margaret, “would de- 
light me most of all!” 

And so, after giving a short piano 
recital of “Die Wacht Am Rhein” in 
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Josephine Victor, Albert Hackett and Walter Hampden in “Just a Woman,” in which Eugene Walter has used 


the Charles Klein recipe: “Take one poor, weak woman; 


opposition to a passing band playing 
“God Save the King,” Margaret sets 
out for Downing Street. 

Arrived there, she is recognized im- 
mediately by Sir Malcolm Clark, Chief 
Commissioner of the Metropolitan 
Police, who has seen her in the course 
of a personally conducted house-to- 
house inspection of all the~ “enemy 
aliens” in London. Of course, half an 
hour’s investigation would have estab- 
lished the truth about Margaret, but in 
the face of evidence clear enough to 
convict a rabbit of assaulting a rhi- 


pound hard for three acts, and then turn.” 


noceros, Sir Robert asks his governess : 
“Are you a spy?” 

“No,” says Margaret. 

“All right,” says the Prime Minister. 

Later, when the girl has confessed, 
Sir Robert consents to her remaining if 
she will promise to be good. “Give me 
your oath,” says he to the “enemy 
alien,” who, a few minutes before, 
admitted coming into his house under 
false colors. “How kind you are,” 
remarks Margaret. “As God is my 
judge, you shall never regret it!” 

Nevertheless, an act later, we find 
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Robert Hilliard and Kathlene MacDonell in “‘ The Pride of Race,” in which Mr. Hilliard is doing “‘a great deal 
of acting” at Maxine Elliott’s. 
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Margaret attending a meeting at which 
the gentle and innocuous association of 
musicians is drawing lots to decide who 
shall kill the Prime Minister. “It’s 
Christmas Eve,” observes Uncle Gott- 
fried; “we ought to do something un- 
selfish !” 

“Six of these ballots are marked with 
a black cross. The seventh bears a red 
cross. Whoever draws the red cross is 
the lucky man.” ‘ 

This quotation is from “The Red 
Widow,” but the lines, and the situa- 
tion, are substantially identical. The 
job falls to a boy, Margaret’s brother 
Otto, who swears to commit suicide if 
he fails to assassinate Sir Robert. The 
careless minister regularly “goes for a 
walk on the embankment late at night,” 
but to prevent possible failure, with its 
dire results to her brother, Margaret 
agrees to admit Otto into the rather 
loosely guarded house on Downing 
Street. Detected in the visit to her 
home, our heroine has the effrontery 
again to offer her “sacred word of 
honor.” 

“Haven’t we heard that before?” 
inquires Sir Robert. 

We had been hearing it since 8:15. 

After the final repetition, Margaret 
helps her brother into the room, gains 
his promise to go away immediately 
after shooting, puts on a man’s hat and 
coat, enters—and receives the bullet 
intended for the Prime Minister. Otto, 
rather overly confident of his skill with 
a revolver, escapes without even look- 
ing to see the effect of his target 
practice,—The Lady Who Goes to the 
Theater with Me had felt sure he 
would wing a Christmas-tree orna- 
ment,—and Margaret dies, apparently 
satisfied that-her brother will never be 
driven to suicide by the discovery that 
he has not killed Sir Robert. 

“Margaret Schiller” is preposterous 
nonsense, laden with absurdities at 
every twist and turn of its plot, and 
phrased in terms of bombast. “Your 
sweet child,” says the governess, “will 
be as sacred to me as my heart’s blood.” 
Thus marked with the brand of Caine, 
the story progresses through a series of 
fortuitous accidents, to the accompani- 
ment of bells, bands and organ-music 
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off stage. A conventional theme, but 
one that might have been given 
genuine suspensive interest, is handled 
in so slipshod a manner, and with so 
little skill, that it narrowly escapes being 
comic. Certain carelessnesses are well- 
nigh incredible. Why, for example, 
should a playwright clumsily avoid 
naming Germany, referring to the 
nation at war with England as “our 
neighbor,” and programing his period 
as “The Future,” after giving his char- 
acters German names, permitting them 
to speak with a German accent, causing 
them to address one another as “Herr” 
and “Frau,” placing one of them as 
having been born in Westphalia, and 
drowning out the hateful anthem of 
England by having his heroine play 
“Die Wacht Am Rhein”? 

Even so real an artist as Miss Fergu- 
son, with her record of fine perform- 
ances in “Pierre of the Plains,” “Such 
a Little Queen,” “The Strange Woman”’ 
and “Outcast,” could not be expected 
to be convincing in such a role as that 
of Margaret Schiller. In point of fact, 
Miss Ferguson overacts consistently, 
and has developed an annoyingly audi- 
ble intake of breath. Norman Trevor 
lends distinction to Sir Robert, and the 
remainder of the cast is quite equal to 
its vehicle. As Alexander Woollcott 
remarked in The Times: “Margaret 
Schiller died in the last act, but the play 
died in the prologue.” 


“JUST A WOMAN” 


IOGENIC quest of an honest play 

hardly leads the intelligent seeker 
to melodrama—certainly not to a melo- 
drama whose frank sentimentality is 
advertised in such a title as “Just a 
Woman;” and effective theatricality, 
rather than truth, is found at the Forty- 
eighth Street in the latest product of 
Eugene Walter, author of “Paid in 
Full” and “The Easiest Way.” Mr. 
Walter here adopts the Charles Klein 
recipe, which is: “Take one poor, 
weak woman; pound hard for three 
acts, and then turn.” He provides the 
inevitable child to be hugged to a heav- 
ing maternal bosom, considerable talk 
of a “littul house on the hill,” and the 
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Richard Carle, Valli Valli and Charles Winninger, in ‘“The Cohan Review of 1916.” 


“Mr. Cohan,” comments 


Channing Pollock, “‘is blessed with tempo instead of temperament.” 


familiar story of a husband striving to 
discard the wife he has outgrown. 
There was a time, shortly after a well- 
known millionaire had exchanged his 
original partner for a justly celebrated 
musical-comedy favorite, when prac- 
tically every novelist and playwright in 
the Union was working on this theme. 
Best remembered of the tangible results 
are “The Governor’s Lady,” “The Lady 
from Oklahoma” and “Old Wives for 
New.” Possessing too much business 
acumen to attempt the novelty of sug- 
gesting, in this gyneolatrous country, 
that few couples are parted on one side, 
and that a husband is not more pledged 
to drop back with his wife than a wife 
to keep pace with her husband, Mr. 
Walter found a new element of drama 
in having the woman, about to lose her 
child through conviction on a trumped- 


up charge of adultery, round on her 
persecutors with a confession of the 
adultery and the insistence that her 
husband has no claim on the child, since 
he is not its father. This is a real 
“punch,” at the end of a divorce-trial 
scene unsurpassed in emotional appeal 
since its prototype in “A Butterfly on 
the Wheel,” and Mr. Walter approaches 
it. with his customary vigor and 
directness, 

There are fine moments of clear 
vision in the approach, notably one 
when The Woman finds herself op- 
posite her rival—described on the 
program, with biting irony, as “The 
Lady.” “I hope you don’t blame me,” 
says The Lady. 

“You!” replies The Woman. “You 
aint important; you’re just part of the 
spree. If it wasn’t you, it might be 
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Oscar Shaw and Girls of New York Town in “The Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic.” 


another. You’re just a means to an 
end, and you'll find me the end!” 

Josephine Victor doesn’t move you 
as you should be moved by The 
Woman. She has too great a sense of 
theatrical values. Her scream, in the 
supreme moment of the trial, comes 
only from her larynx. This theatrical 
sense marks the whole performance; it 
is least obtrusive perhaps in John 
Arthur, who has the small role of the 
coachman named as_ co-respondent. 
“Just a Woman” is obvious, but inter- 
esting. 


“THE PRIDE OF RACE” 


F there were, or were likely to be, an 
epidemic of marriages contracted be- 
tween innocent white girls and gentle- 
men one-sixteenth colored, and if the 
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Says Mr. Pollock: “What a 
calamity it would be if somebody were to reform Flo Ziegfeld!” 


result were, or were likely to be, a 
profusion of little brown babies, we 
might condone Michael L, Landman’s 
“The Pride of Race,” in which Robert 
Hilliard is doing a great deal of acting 
at Maxine Elliott’s. With the author 
himself reminding us that his catas- 
trophe is “one chance in a million,” and 
reliable specialists insisting that the 
thing doesn’t happen at all, the play. 
becomes merely clinical quest of remote 
and unpleasant possibility to be fash- 
ioned into naked sensationalism and 
frigid theatricality. 

Through the usual insistence upon 
the superior qualities of his hero, and 
the usual altiloquent mental agony, Mr. 
Landman carries Wallace Irwin’s story 
to a climax galvanic, not because it is 
dramatic but because it is painful. Dee- 
gan Folk, who, though he has been 
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Yale’s star half-back and honor man of 
his class, and is a millionaire, and a 
world-traveler, and has “nearly every 
railroad in America in the hollow of 
his hand,” modestly insists that he is 
“no different from a million other 
men,” on the eve of his marriage learns 
that his great-grandmother was a 
mulatto. In spite of this certainty, he 
goes through the ceremony, and then 
indulges in a perfect orgy of anguish. 
It would have been far better drama 
to let the blow fall unexpected by hero 
and andience, but this would have 
robbed the actor of a saturnalia of 
histrionic remorse. At the proper 
moment Mrs. Folk rises from her bed 
to find that she has given birth to a 
black baby. Deegan goes away, and 
subsequently is revealed to us wearing 
diamond cuff-buttons and immaculate 
white flannels on a spot-lighted planta- 
tion—the Phoebe Snow of tobacco 
planters. He has been healed, he says, 
by “the greatest gifts of God—life and 
work.” Mr. Hilliard, at that instant, 
doesn’t suggest much sweat of the brow, 
but we take his word for it, and are 
rewarded by seeing him embrace his 
clouded progeny and remark: “Son, 
I’m proud of you!” 

Conspicuously the best performance 
at Maxine Elliott’s is the Mrs. Folk of 
Kathlene MacDonell—a human, re- 
strained and unaffected piece of acting. 
The remainder of the cast is above par, 
though Deegan Folk’s five classmates, 
revealed in two wholly superfluous and 
irrelevant scenes, are rather a blow at 
college life. 


“ERSTWHILE SUSAN” 


HOSE was the impressive ques- 
tion: “Can the part be greater 
than the whole?” 

‘No matter; the answer is “Yes,” and 
the proof “Erstwhile Susan,” a stage 
version of Helen R. Martin’s novel, 
“Barnabetta,” made by Marian de 
Forest, adapter of “Little Women,” and 
presented by Mrs. Fiske at the Gaiety. 

“The part,” in this case, is that of 
Juliet Miller —erstwhile Susan,—and 
without this person and her impersona- 
tor, Mrs. De Forest’s play would be 
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rather flat, stale and unprofitable. 
Juliet, like Antony Bellchamber in 
“Cock o’ the Walk,” is an embodiment 
of the dramatic instinct, but one much 
more human and humorous. “An elo- 
cutionist from Iowa,” whose mind, as 
one of the reviewers said, is “a pot- 
pourri of quotations from the pieces 
she is constantly threatening to recite,” 
whose physical self is arrayed after the 
fashion of “Solomon in all his glory,” 
whose every move is a picture and 
every speech an appeal to a visionary 
audience, Juliet leaves a bright trail 
behind her as she moves among the drab 
Pennsylvania Dutch of Reinhartz. 
“Advanced” she is, too,—again reprint- 
ing,—‘‘as only one from Cedar Center, 
Ioway, or Greenwich Village, can pos- 
sibly be.” Holding it to be “the right 
of every woman—married or single— 
to have one child, and no questions 
asked,” Juliet’s maternal instinct causes 
her to reply to the matrimonial adver- 
tisement upon which Barnaby Dreary 
squandered five dollars, and to marry 
that sour, slave-driving, penny-squeez- 
ing tinsmith in order to rescue from 
drudgery his Cinderella daughter 
Barnabetta. 

Hers is a triumph of mind over 
matter. . Within six months of her 
resolution the dreary home of the 
Drearys is hung with gilt-framed pic- 
tures of Dante, Sir Galahad, The 
Storm, and Peaches and Grapes. Barna- 
by and his two loutish sons are just a 
little afraid of this “tony” newcomer, 
with her grand manner and her quiet 
self-confidence, but less easy is the 
winning of poor, cowed little Barna- 
betta. However, even this is accom- 
plished when the girl, about to be well 
hided for a harmless sleighride with 
her step-mother’s attorney, is rescued 
by Juliet, who snatches the whip from 
Barnaby, hurls it through a window and 
explodes into her only ungrandiloquent 
speech—“You damned Dutchman!” 

In the third act Barnaby has been 
killed by a fall from the roof of the 
church he commanded Barnabetta to 
attend until he got the job that was to 
be his death. The better part of half 
an hour is given over to reading his 
will—a scene verging upon burlesque, 
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and again recalling the skill with which 
Pinero handled a ceremony of this sort 
in “The Thunderbolt.” Jacob, the 
elder son, has spent the money given 
him by his step-mother for a wedding 
tour to California, in trying to fit her 
with a damaging past made in Cedar 
Rapids. The worst he has been able to 
discover is that Juliet once played 
Desdemona,—a reporter came all the 
way from Kansas City for the perform- 
ance, and said “he never saw anything 
like it,”—and the best that comes from 
the incident is a dramatic outburst, 
delivered in the best serio-comic style 
of Mrs. Fiske. Barnabetta, who has 
been away at school, returns with the 
manner, education and sang froid that 
dramatists insist can be acquired in six 
months, and marries the lawyer. 

Quoting the authority who has served 
us throughout this description: “Mrs. 
Fiske’s performance is full of deli- 
ciously ironic humor. It is more of a 
caricature than an impersonation, but 
what a masterly caricature! Somehow 
one does not object that Mrs. Fiske 
never for a moment seems to believe 
in herself. She is always a shade out- 
side of her role, but she is so amusing 
while she is doing it that the unreality 
of the exhibition is not disagreeable.” 
With Theodore Roberts and Frank 
Reicher in motion pictures, John Cope 
is the only actor left us who fits himself 
into his character, and not his character 
into himself. His Dreary is a notable 
achievement. Madeline Delmar is 
capital as the household drudge Barna- 
betta, but her delineation of Barnabetta 
the lady is so commonplace and con- 
ventional as to make one distrust one’s 
opinion of histrionism exercised in this 
type of part. John Daly Murphy’s 
portrait of a village beau wins laughter. 

Who goes to see “Erstwhile Susan” 
will remain to see Mrs. Fiske. 


“MACBETH ” 


[i is pleasant to find the Criterion 
reclaimed from “the movies,” and 
for the change from cinema “crime and 
violence” to Shakespeare’s, expressed 
without wrecking the express, our 
thanks to James K. Hackett. Mr. 


Hackett’s current production of “Mac- 
beth,” accomplished with the aid of 
Viola Allen, is ambitious, prodigal and 
in every way worthy _ If, in recollecting 
the revival, one thinks first of Joseph 
Urban, and of his gloomy and seem- 
ingly solid masonry, beautiful and at- 
mospheric representations of medieval 
castles, dwarfing the actors who strut 
about them, the fault lies not with Mr. 
Hackett. “Macbeth” requires giants, 
and giants are extinct. 

Despite a baffling and irritating trick 
of phrasing without regard to punctua- 
tion, Mr. Hackett’s Macbeth is a 
creditable performance—heroic, sono- 
rous and intelligent. Miss Allen, on the 
contrary, is many sizes too small for 
the role of Lady Macbeth. Rarely 
intelligible, her moods seem to range 
from the sweetly persuasive spirit in 
which she suggests murder to the 
querulously complaining reproachful- 
ness with which she addresses the 
justly celebrated “damned spot.” Mr. 
Sherwin is quite right in saying that, 
judging from his pronunciation, 
Charles B. Hanford, as Duncan, 
“thought he was King of Des Moines,” 
while “all the other Scoto-Danish 
nobles evidently were thanes of any- 
where between Chicago and Pocatello.” 
But again, where, in America, shall one 
go to find an actor who speaks English? 

The production at the Criterion is 
overwhelmed with music. The worst- 
read Shakespearean verse is so much 
more melodious than the best theater 
orchestra, and “Macbeth” is not heard 
to the greatest advantage as a libretto. 
The well-intended score includes selec- 
tions from Verdi, Wagner, Saint-Saéns 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan. One is 
tempted to ask wherefore the exclusion 
of Ivan Caryl and Irving Berlin. How- 
ever, it is something even to have 
wished to do “Macbeth,” and to have 
done it, and done it with all one’s heart 
and purse, is “an achievement wholly 
worth the achieving.” 


THE COHAN REVUE 


EORGE M. COHAN can “come 
back.” 
Not only can, but did, quite recently, 
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at the Astor, which, having housed 
“Hello, Broadway !” for several months 
last year, will be occupied for several 
months to come by its successor, “The 
Cohan Revue, 1916.” 

The new piece, laid down exactly 
upon the lines of its prototype, is the 
same amusing jumble of current plays, 
presenting Emma McChesney, formerly 
saleswoman for Hobson, of “Hobson’s 
Choice,” now in love with “Hit-the- 
Trail’ Holliday, a barkeeper famed as 
the originator of the “Fair and 
Warmer” cocktail, and working for 
Abe and Mawruss, though tempted to 
sell cannons for Andrew Overdraft, 
father of Major Barbara. If this 
sounds like one of those maddening 
mosaics of titles, it is a relation, none 
the less, of what little plot is required 
for stringing together a side-splitting 
succession of travesties. There is more 
real wit in the first five minutes of the 
show at the Astor than in all the revues 
that the past two seasons have seen 
recruited from vaudeville and togged 
out at Tiffany’s. 

Mr. Cohan is blessed with tempo 
instead of temperament. The first 
quality enables him to run off his 
entertainment at a speed-law-defying 
gait, and lack of the second to poke fun 
at everything and everybody, including 
himself. “The Cohan Revue” begins 
with a line of chorus men admonishing 
the dramatic critics to “treat us fair, or 
we'll be sore, and we wont read your 
darned old papers any more.” Then 
appear the principal characters in most 
of the successful plays in town, work- 
ing their way into burlesques of which 
the most irresistible are Miss Juliet’s 
amazingly clever mockeries of Emily 
Stevens and Gaby Deslys, and travesties 
of “The Great Lover,” with Charles 
Winninger in a positively uncanny im- 
personation of Leo Ditrichstein; the 
courtroom scene from “Common Clay,” 
syncopated by Mr. Cohan with Valli 
Valli as “Crying Jane;” and the office 
scene from “The Boomerang.” 


Of the musical numbers, the cleverest - 


is “Julia and Donald and Joe,” an -in- 
quiry into the personal relations of the 
three stars now appearing in “Sybil,” 
and “The Harvard Playwrights,” in 
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which gentle ridicule is the portion of 
Professor Baker and his “half-baked 
Boston beans.” Very clever, too, are 
“Crying Jane,” “Wont You Let Me Be 
Your Little Edna May?” and a chorus 
of men made up to resemble John 
Phillip Sousa. Elizabeth Murray scores 
with lilting tune, “You Can Tell That 
I’m Irish;” a midget, named Little 
Billy, is most amusing as Young 
America, with Alfred Latell as his dog 
Jasper; and Richard Carle and Harry 
Bulger come back to popularity in the 
roles of Overdraft and Doctor Boo- 
berang. 

You will need something more than 
a correspondence-school -education in 
Broadway to understand one-fifth of 
“The Cohan Revue,” but if you know 
your New York, you will enjoy every 
moment of the performance. 


“THE MIDNIGHT FROLIC” 


Wuat a calamity it would be if 
somebody were to reform “Flo” 
Ziegfeld ! 

Almost as though theologians got 
together and decided to abolish the 
devil! 

In either case, large numbers of 
good people would be deprived of that 
pleasantly horrific titillation which 
springs from the fancied imminence 
of incarnate evil. Mr. Ziegfeld con- 
verted, what name would symbolize that 
nice naughtiness and naughty niceness 
which drives us to animadversion and 
the ticket speculators? At whose ex- 
pense could we make our jokes about 
the no-peace bathing suit and the 
costumes created by the landscape engi- 
neer who designs mirages in the desert ? 
New York without “The Midnight 
Frolic” suggests the plight of Raymond 
Hitchcock, with “no place to go unless 
you go back to bed”—an innocuous 
desuetude terrifying to the tired busi- 
ness man who likes to be delivered at 
his front door with the milk. 

These sober reflections are inspired 
by the latest Ziegfeld “Midnight 
Frolic,” on the roof of the New Am- 
sterdam, in which entertainment there 
is scarcely a pair of tights or a skirt 
above the knees. Perhaps our most 
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noted opponent of overdressing has 
come to realize the hopelessness of 
competition with current street styles. 
At all events, the present show is a 
comparative’ paragon of decorum— 
even though it continues to project 
pulchritude into the bosom of one’s 
family, and by stationing balloon- 
covered girls within reach of cigarette 
tips, to encourage balloon-busting as the 
ultimate ambition of sportsmen from 
East Lemon, New Jersey. 

Otherwise, the Danse de Follies re- 
tains the character that made it unique 
among amusement resorts at its inau- 
guration, more than a year ago. You go 
there after the performance at the 
ordinary theaters, and eat, and drink 
and dance until the stroke of twelve 
draws back a curtain revealing a lovely 
landscape by Joseph Urban, and floods 
the space in which you have just fox- 
trotted, with a score of very beautiful 
young women in very beautiful cos- 


tumes. After that, life is just one song 


after another, with an occasional vaude- 
ville number interpolated—most of the 
songs glorifying wine-buying, what 
Broadway calls “love,” and the knight- 
errant who takes his lady “to the 
cabarets; prances when the music plays, 
and loves her in a thousand ways.” 
Will Rogers, the wonders of whose 


lariat-throwing have been obscured by 
the ingratiation of his good humor, is 
the treat of the evening at the Danse 
de Follies, with second place occupied 
by the delightful Dolly Sisters. Gene- 
vieve Warner plays the harp, and is so 
attractive personally that no one would 
cavil if her medium of expression were 
a mouth-organ. Marion Harris, a new 
singer of popular songs, is a pretty 
Fannie Brice, and there is a remarkable 
wire-walker, Paul Gordon, and an 
“Apache Violinist.” The chorus num- 
bers, frankly modeled upon previous 
successes, are “The Girls of New York 
Town,” in which each of nine beauties 
represents a section of Gotham; “Will- 
o’-the-Wisp,” introducing phosphorus- 
covered garments luminous in the dark; 
“Luana Lou,” an Hawaiian melody; 
“T’ll Be Your Balloon Girl,” “The 
Indian Fox-Trot Ball,’ “A  Girl’s 
Trousseau,” and a finale called “Pre- 
paredness.” 

All this is very agreeable, if you 
happen to be awake when it occurs, but 
it is the atmosphere of the place, rather 
than its performance, that is the chief 
charm of the Danse de Follies. This 
atmosphere is unique, at least, and it is 
my fault, and not Mr. Ziegfeld’s, if at 
two in the morning I prefer the atmos- 
phere of my own bedroom. 


EXCUSES FOR BAD BUSINESS 
By O. M. SAMUEL 


“The greatest show in the world couldn’t get money, this weather.” 
“We’re doing remarkably well, considering half the company’s sick.” 
“Tt’s absolutely impossible to try to buck a convention.” 

“Our advance man failed to bill us properly.” 

“Notice how the house press-agent laid down on us.” 

“Can you imagine such stage-hands? They’ve spoiled our best effects!” 
“Our show is completely over their heads.” 

“T’ve never seen a house manager so unpopular—so thoroughly disliked.” 
“It is quite evident they like Shakespeare here.” 

“How can you expect to get any money when they’re so free with passes?” 
“They prefer Charlie Chaplin to real art.” 

“Tt is impossible to get the necessary props in this burg.” 

“It certainly is hard to get ’em to come in a political year.” 

“A circus in town licks the best of us.” 

“The trouble is we’re giving these folks too much for their money.” 

“Tf they’re looking for immorality, they wont find it in our show.” 
“This place has entirely too many theaters.” 

“The theater has been changing its prices too often.” 

“The newspapers have not treated us fairly.” 














A Complete Résumé of 
Installments 


Previous 


OW the man-hunt was on. It 
had flung itself into the Syrian 
Desert— No Man’s Land— 
through London, Paris 
Vienna, with merciless vigor. 
These two—Lorraine Roth, who had 
waited until she believed her beast- 
husband dead before she went to the 
man she loved, and Dirck Mead, to 
whom for only a few short days she 
had happily believed herself wedded— 
fled before it. They were the prey. 


VERYTHING had been strange 

from the beginning. When her 
father died, Lorraine married. his 
friend Aaron Roth, because there 
seemed little else to do. She was 
eighteen, willowy, girlish; Roth was 
forty, beefy in mind and body, gross. 

Roth was preparing to set forth on 
his monthly business-trip “for Detroit.” 
Lorraine guessed the difference. But 
she had long since ceased to concern 
herself with her husband’s morals. 

And Roth was in an ugly mood. He 
called her chilly. He said she did not 
know the meaning of love. As if to 
answer a spoken accusation, he fiercely 
asserted that he was going to Detroit. 
He would prove it. 

Dirck Mead came in upon Lorraine 
only a few hours later. Mutual con- 
fessions of love followed. Then, in 
horror at herself and him, Lorraine 
bade Mead go. As Dirck departed, 
Aaron Roth eased his bulk from be- 
hind concealing portiéres. 

He struck Lorraine full across the 
face with his open palm, the blow 
sending her crashing to the floor, 
bleeding, half-senseless. “I'll break 
Mead,” Roth snarled, “body and spirit 
and bank-account.” Then he left her 
—for Detroit. 


and 


EAD ‘sat before the fireplace in 
his apartment. He viewed his 
wasted years and his hopeless love. 
There flashed to him the text from the 
Prophecy of Joel: 
“And I will restore to you the years 
that the locust hath eaten.” 


the 


He looked up. Lorraine stood in 
the doorway. In a lifeless, jerky 
voice, she told him Roth had struck 
her. His desire to kill Roth, she re- 
strained. Finally Dirck persuaded her 
to return home. 

Summoned to her the next morning, 
Mead found Lorraine had received a 
long-distance telephone message from 
South Bend, Indiana, saying Aaron 
Roth had been killed in a train-wreck. 
It seemed to prove that he had not 
gone to Detroit. 

Lorraine and Dirck Mead were mar- 
ried that day. 


HREE happy days they stayed in 

New York. Then came to Lor- 
raine a letter addressed in Aaron 
Roth’s handwriting. 

“TI am in Detroit, after all,” she 
read. “I'll be home in a day or. two.” 
And it was dated from Detroit the 
morning after the train-wreck. 

Lorraine reserved staterooms on the 
steamer sailing for England that day. 
She and Dirck Mead were at sea be- 
fore she told him of the letter from 
Roth, 

At their London hotel they found a 
red-faced man inquiring for them. 

The chase was on. 

In Paris they were pursued. It was 
the same in Venice. Then they fled 
into the Desert, little knowing that the 
Yankee detective who had been trail- 
ing them had followed their caravan 
into the sands. 

And now, besieged by marauding 
Bedouins, they were prisoners, to- 
gether with other Americans, in a 
crumbling rest-tower. Saul Venable, 
an American youth in the party, had 
wounded a Bedouin, and the tribesmen 
had demanded one life in atonement. 
Dirck Mead had offered his, but Lor- 
raine claimed his life as hers. 

Then the assault by the Bedouins 
began. They formed and flung them- 
selves at the tourists’ shaky refuge. 
Mead and his party prepared to make 
ne final stand on the rest-tower’s 
roof. 
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T 
struck by the 


besieging Bedouins against the door of 
the rest-tower on the roof of which 
Dirck and Lorraine and their party had 
taken refuge. This blow was not reso- 
nant as were its predecessors—and with 
it went the ominous sound of rending 
wood. 

Again Dirck peered over the edge. A 
stream of Bedouins was pouring in 
through the gap of the smashed door. 
Then came a halt, as they reached the 
first turn of the narrow stair and found 
their way choked by the pile of rubble 
and luggage. 

The barricade did not seem to be to 
their liking. Perhaps, too, they thought 
it sheltered unseen defenders who could 
pick them off at will. They hesitated, 
held a brief conference and came out 
again into the courtyard. 

A word from the Sheik, and: one of 
his men produced from somewhere 
among the bales a dozen wicker pan- 
nier-baskets. Other Arabs proceeded to 
fill these receptacles with tar from an- 
other bale and with oakum. 

“What’s the main idea?’ queried 
Raegan, who had joined Dirck at the 
parapet edge. “Framing up a May- 
basket to hang to our doorbell with a 
note ?” 

“T think,” ventured Dirck, as he saw 
an Arab fanning the courtyard campfire 
into fresh blaze, “—I think they’re 
going to set fire to them and try to 
burn us out.” 











der-play they sprung on 
us awhile back,” scoffed Raegan. 
“Stone wont burn, not so’s anyone 
could notice. And the scuttle’s closed, 
so there’s no draft. They can’t even 
smoke us out. Give ’em time, though— 
a year or two at most—and they'll 
likely hit on some way to make us 
sweat. Lord, but that bunch would be 
plumb idiots if only they had enough 
sense. [—” 

He ducked. So did Dirck. For, 
without warning, a half-dozen tribes- 
men snatched up their long guns and 
opened fire on them. 

A second later there was a hissing 
noise like the passage of a skyrocket. 
Something huge and flaming rose from 
below, described a fiery sizzling arc 
over the parapet’s edge and fell with a 
soft thud to the flooring of the turret 
roof. Instantly the whole place seemed 
to burst into a whirlwind of flame. 


ON the center of the roof lay an 
osier-woven pannier from which 
gushed a volcano of yellow flame. And 
smaller flames were strewn all over the 
surface of the stone floor. : 
A splash of fire licked the hem of 
Lorraine’s light dress, and the flimsy 
fabric burst into a blaze. Dirck was at 
her side by the time the first gush of fire 
leaped forth. Throwing her to the floor, 
he rolled her over and caught up hand- 
fuls of the burning cloth, crushing out 
the flame. 
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A second tiny fragment of burning 
tar lodged in Mrs. Millicent’s fluffy 
gray hair. She screamed aloud and 
beat out the fire with hysterical terror, 
clawing her singed hair into a tolerable 
semblance of the Witch of Endor’s. 

“Are you hurt, dear?” asked Dirck, 
feverishly, as he helped his dazed wife 
to her feet. “The fire didn’t reach your 


face or your body, did it? I had to be ~ 


rough in putting it out. There wasn’t 
any other way. Are you hurt?” 

“No,” faltered Lorraine. “I—I think 
not. What—what happened?” 

“It’s a fire-basket,” he said, awk- 
wardly helping her to arrange her 
ruined costume. “I’ve read of them. 
Those devils threw it up here.” 

The other men were busy stamping 
out the flames of a dozen scattered 
fragments of tar and oil-soaked oakum, 
Raegan, using his coat to protect his 
hands, caught up the half-consumed 
basket, with its roaringly blazing con- 
tents, and threw it out over the ledge. 
A screech of anguish from below told 
him the thing had struck at least one 
obstacle before hitting ground. 

But, a second later, two more fire- 
baskets, hurled from opposite sides of 
the turret, sizzed up and over the ledge. 
Raegan caught one of them as it struck 
the roof floor and sent it flying back, 
burning his left hand almost to the 
bone, despite the protective coat-cloth, 
in the process. Another yell of animal 
pain from the courtyard greeted his ac- 
tion. And the Venables fell to stamp- 
ing out the fire-fragments. 

But the second of the baskets fell 
into the corner where were piled the 
goatskin of water and the scant hoard 
of food. It landed fair upon the water- 
skin, its molten and blazing tar and oil 
pouring down over the thin leather’s 
surface. 

Dirck cried out in dismay and sprang 
to the rescue. But he was too late. 
Already the fiery streams of oil were 
soaking into the partly rotted skin ; and 
the tar stuck to its surface, burning 
fierce and deep. As Mead stooped to 
beat out the flame with his coat, his first 
blow burst the burned-through goat- 
skin. And the water—more precious 
then and there than its bulk in govern- 
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ment -bonds—cascaded in every direc- 
tion. 

The skin collapsed in a wrinkled 
heap. The priceless water swept the 
whole roof-floor like a little tidal wave, 
quenching the sputtering tar-flames that 
lay scattered everywhere, soaking into 
the wide cracks between the floor- 
stones. 

Dirck, for the first time, was shaken 
by panic fear. He alone of all the de- 
fenders had been in the desert before, 
and he had learned by precept and by 
experience that man’s only savior in the 
region of sand and sun is water. 

They were waterless. That meant 
more to the besiegers than all the fire- 
baskets and ill-aimed musket volleys on 
earth. Without water, and in such heat 
as was already beginning to pour from 
hot sky and heating ground, they could 
not hope to hold out for a single day. 

As he nerved himself to bear this 
newest and worst shock, a fresh fire- 
basket hurtled into the group. It struck 
no one. And its spattering flames died 
quickly on the drenched stones of the 
roof. 

Dirck, tenderly resisting Lorraine’s 
plea that he must not expose himself, 
walked again to the parapet and looked 
over. As he did so a man below lighted 
and tossed upward a fifth fire-basket. 
The aim was bad or the force of the 
throw insufficient. The basket struck 
the outer corner of the ledge, a yard 
from Dirck, and fell backward, ava- 
lanching a mass of fire down upon the 
upstaring Arabs. Dirck laughed aloud 
—fiercely, madly—as they howled and 
stamped and beat the sticky bits of tar- 
blaze from their loose garments. 

A man who was swinging a new- 
lighted basket about his head, prepara- 
tory to a throw, lost his nerve as a 
flake of tar-fire lodged in his garment- 
folds. He dropped the basket, and its 
contents scattered among his fellows. 

Just then a detachment of thirty or 
forty tribesmen came forward from the 
distant end of the enclosure. They 
were carrying several objects whose na- 
ture Dirck at first could not make out 
because of the billows of black tar- 
smoke. Then all at once he saw and 
understood. 
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“What's up?” asked Raegan, coming 
over to where Mead stood. 

“It’s all up,” said Dirck, his voice 
curiously dead. “It’s all up—all over 
for us. This is the end.” 


CHAPTER XXII 


AEGAN looked. He saw the 
R quite unspectacular sight of a 

band of men walking toward 
the flame-spattered turmoil of the cen- 
tral courtyard, carrying what seemed 
at first glance a collection of long bale- 
poles and litter-supports from the pile 
of looted cargo and other gear in the 
corner. 

‘“‘Doesn’t seem to me like anything to 
get out an ‘extra’ about,” he said. 

“Look again,” replied Dirck. “Can't 
you see they’ve strapped those thirty- 
foot poles two-and-two, with girth- 
thongs fastened two feet apart all the 
way up?” 

“Sure, I see. How does that affect 
the Stock Market?” 

“It sends our stock to zero. Those 
are ladders—primitive ladders, but none 
the less ladders. There seem to be 
seven or eight of them—see, there are 
men still over there making more.” 

“Ladders?” repeated Saul, coming to 
where they stood. “What for?” 

“For the same purpose as the ladders 
in every siege since history began,” an- 
swered Dirck, impatient at such dense- 
ness. “Can’t you see? It’s the oldest 
trick in all warfare. One batch of men 
will be told off to pour a steady series 
of volleys at this parapet, to keep us 
away from it. Then, under cover of 
firing and from as many different sides 
as there are ladders, the ladders will 
be set against the side of the turret; 
and we'll be rushed.” 

“Rushed, hey?” said Raegan fiercely. 
“And what'll we be doing, hey? Tell 
me that, son. The first head that comes 
up over the side—” 

“How about the tenth head or the 
twentieth,” interrupted Dirck, “coming 
up eight or ten at a time; and all the 
time fifty or sixty marksmen blazing 
away at every inch of our bodies that 
shows above the wall-top? It’s the end, 
I tell you.” 


“If it is,” said Raegan, doggedly, at 
the hopelessness of their plight, “it’s 
due to be a good, lively end. We'll see 
to that. Some party before they get a 
chance to call it a day and quit work.” 

“Yes,” agreed Saul, in quick assent, 
as he picked up and tested a rusted iron 
bar that lay along the parapet gutter. 

“T used to think once,” mused Rae- 
gan softly, fondling the chipped-edged 
old hatchet he had found and com- 
mandeered, belowstairs, on the previous 
night, “—I used to think it’d be kind of 
nice to wind up the day on a white bed 
with a priest one side of me and a 
pretty dame in a white cap and soubret- 
tish nurse-clothes on the other ; and the 
old lady sniveling pathetic-like, in the 
hallway ; and the flat all smelling cozy 
of cabbage for the wake ; and the neigh- 
bors hanging around on the stairs to see 
was I gone yet; and Mother Hinkle 
outside to start the keening—if she 
happened to be sober enough that day; 
and then the boys all riding behind 
me on the way out to Calvary and pass- 
ing the bottle or the cigarettes, surrep- 
titious, when no one was rubbering in 
at the coach windows; and all wonder- 
ing who’d bounce off-next of the old 
bunch. It was a kind of nice picture. 
But—maybe this aint so worse, neither. 
We take a lot of killing, us Raegans. 
And some of those coons down there is 
surely due to know they’ve been in a 
scrap, before they get me out.” 

“The—the women,” whispered Saul 
Venable to Dirck, under cover of Rae- 
gan’s home-brewed death-chant. “Shall 
we tell them? Or—?” 

“They are getting ready the ladder 
crews down there!” said Dirck. “And 
—see ?—the firing party is massing over 
yonder. Yes; they'll have to know.” 

“There isn’t any way to—to save any 
of them, I suppose?” groaned the boy. 

“Tf you mean Helen Millicent,” said 
Dirck, “there’s one way—yes. Give 
her that little revolver you’ve tucked 
into your hip pocket. She’ll make bet- 
ter use of it than you.” 

The boy blanched with a stark horror 
that twisted him like a spasm. 

“You mean—” he gasped, “—you 
mean there’s danger that they—that 
those brown beasts— ?” 
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“T don’t know,” replied Dirck, evenly. 
“Tf I did I’d kill all three of the women, 
now, myself. But if you care at all for 
the girl, give her the pistol. And—and 
tell her when to use it. That’s all. 
We—” 


SHOUT of command from the 

courtyard broke in on his words. 
Eight knots of men held improvised 
ladders and stood, crouched forward, 
waiting the final order to advance. Be- 
yond, in response to their Sheik’s cry, 
fifty or more Bedouins leveled their 
long muskets at the parapet. Sheik 
Ysouf, saber aloft, glanced from one 
detachment to the other, his lips parted 
for the attack signal. 

Dirck loosened the flat coping-stone 
next his hand and poised it ready to 
cast down into the center of the newest 
ladder party. As his muscles heaved 
and tensed for the throw, the Sheik’s 
sword-arm dropped. It did not sweep 
downward in emphasis to the command 
he was about to voice. For the com- 
mand died unborn. 

A look of amazement—one would al- 
most say of deep reverence—crossed 
Sheik Ysouf’s set face. Up went the 
sword again, but this time palpably in 
salute. The firing party at the same 
moment lowered their guns, and the lad- 
der-crews’ tension relaxed. All eyes 
were on the open gateway to the court- 
yard. And from a hundred throats 
arose a mumbled buzz of greeting. 

It was not the welcome that friend 
vouchsafes to friend. Rather did its 
timbre strike Dirck as incredibly like 
to that of the rustling wordless whisper 
he had often heard stealing through a 
thronged cathedral at the Elevation of 
the Host. 

Dirck’s eyes followed the suddenly 
shifted gaze of the besiegers. There, 
in the gateway—having come from 
heaven or from beneath the earth or 
having walked thither quite normally 
and unobserved, across the dunes— 
stood a man, a man in dazzling white. 

There in the gateway, in the glory 
of the morning light, he stood, the sun- 
shine caressingly playing about his 
calmly erect head and reflected glow- 
ingly from his pure white robe. 
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There are degrees of whiteness, de- 
spite the artists’ claim. For example, 
there is absolute white; in a lesser de- 
gree this is the white of a dirty gar- 
ment ; and, in the ultimately less degree, 
there is such doubtful color as the aver- 
age Bedouin’s once-white garments 
boast. The newcomer’s robes, by con- 
trast to those of the others, shone like 
sunlit snow. 

- He was tall and of an oddly majestic 
bearing that seemed to add to his 
height. For the rest, he was slender, 
lithe, infinitely graceful. His hands and 
sandaled feet were shapely and almost 
as small as a woman’s, yet instinct with 
character and power. 

In fact, conscious power seemed to 
radiate from his whole being. A name- 
less something—a magnetism, perhaps 
—played about him so poignantly as to 
be well-nigh visible. His bearded face 
was dark from the tan of the desert; 
the features were irregular, yet blend- 
ing into a wondrous harmony dom- 
inated by the fathomless great eyes. 

From an enthusiastic tribesman burst 
a welcome-shout that had in it much the 
same note of fanatic frenzy as has the 
Moslem war-cry of “Din! Din! DIN!” 
Another took up the shout, and others. 
Amid the enthusiastic hails, the won- 
dering Dirck could catch such terms as 
“El Nebil’ “El Rasoul!’ “El Khad- 
dees!’ (“The Prophet!” “The Apos- 
tle!’ “The Saint!”) And one Bis- 
hareen giant was so carried away by 
the welcoming tumult as to bellow: 

“El Mahdi!” (“The Redeemer!”) 

But quickly the Bishareen shrank 
back, abashed and scared, as the rash 
cry left his lips. For Mahdi is a 
grave term to apply to any man, and 
few in all the Moslem world would 
have been deemed worthy to bear it. 

“What’s up?” demanded Raegan as, 
hatchet in hand, he blinked down at the 
sun-glorified figure in the gateway. 
“And who’s that?” 

“T’m blessed if I know,” stammered 
Dirck. “And yet—and yet I seem to 
have seen him—to have known him 
somewhere,” he muttered dully to him- 
self, adding roughly: “But that’s rank 
nonsense. No, I don’t know who he is. 
He just appeared there all at once.” 
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“Yes, he wasn’t there a minute ago,” 
said Saul Venable, “nor just outside the 
gate, either; and he isn’t one of that 
crowd. They know him, though. Why, 
see how they’re crowding around him 
and yelling! . It’s like a pack of dogs 
around their master. What’s that 
they’re calling? Can you make out?” 

“T caught some words that mean 
prophet, and disciple or apostle, and 
saint,’ replied Dirck Mead.. “He’s 
probably one of the local ‘Holy 
Men.’ The East fairly crawls with 
them. They go into prophetic trances, 
and they do neat handmade miracles, 
and all of them I’ve ever seen were ex- 
cessively dirty and fleasome and usually 
more or less deformed. If it wasn’t 
for the cries of ‘Saint’ and ‘Prophet,’ 
I'd never take him for one of those 
fakirs.” 

“Fakers?” echoed Raegan, catching 
the sound of the word and applying to 
it the only meaning he knew. “The 


rest of the ‘Holy Men’ you talk about 
may be fakers, but that chap aint, if 
I’m any good at sizing up a man’s face. 


He’s no more a faker than George 
Washington. Something kind of fa- 
miliar about his face, too; looks like— 
like—I don’t know who. What’s hap- 
pening now?” 

The cries had died down. The stran- 
ger was the center of a group, along 
with the Sheik and Massoud, the tribes- 
men, eager, respectful, ringing him 
around. He was asking several ques- 
tions, to which the Sheik and Massoud 
alternately made answer. 

‘“What’s he saying?” demanded Rae- 
gan, nursing his burned hand. “Can 
you get it? His voice sounds kind of 
like an organ. Makes me feel like I 
was at mass.” 

“T can’t catch the words,” said Dirck, 
“—only the intonation. He’s asking 
them something. Massoud seems only 
too glad to answer, and the Sheik 
doesn’t seem glad enough. ,What a 
voice the fakir has! It’s music, through 
all those others’ guttural Arabic.” 

The stranger raised his strange dark 
eyes to the tower and, looking back at 
the Sheik, spoke again to some length 
and with a subnote of stern authority 
in his great organ-voice. His words 


caused a stir throughout the whole 
grouped band. There were mutterings 
of protest from all sides. 

* Massoud fairly gabbled with nervous 
hope. The Sheik broke into an impas- 
sioned speech. The stranger checked 
him with a gently authoritative gesture 
of the long slender hand, and spoke 
again. While he did not speak loudly, 
—not even loudly enough for the sense 
of his words to rise through the still 
air to the turret-top,—yet there was an 
all-compelling authority in his manner 
and in his tone that impressed and held 
the foreigners whose ears were strained 
to catch what he said. Its effect on the 
Bedouins was unmistakable. There was 
angry dissent in the scowling ring of 
faces. But no voice was now upraised 
in protest. 

Even the Sheik no longer sought to 
argue or to stem the flow of the new- 
comer’s address. Twice, as the stran- 
ger fell silent, Sheik’ Ysouf essayed to 
speak. But he could not. Massoud, 
too, had given over his eager mouth- 
ings. 

The stranger raised an arm from 
which the white drapery fell away like 
drifting snow, and he pointed outward 
toward the Desert. His eyes were on 
the Sheik’s. There was a moment’s 
pause, pregnant, breathless. 

Then, with a shudder as of a man 
under hypnotic control or else forced 
by a higher power to act against his 
own desires and interests, Sheik Ysouf 
stepped back, flashed his thin saber 
again to the salute, sheathed it and 
barked a curt order to his lowering- 
faced men. 

With dragging feet and glumly rebel- 
lious faces, the Bedouins followed their 
Sheik as he strode from the enclosure 
out onto the red-yellow sands where the 
horses were clumped awaiting them. 
Massoud hustled forth in their wake 
and with hideous oaths proceeded to 
round up and drive back toward the 
courtyard his recreant servants. 

“Who is he? Oh, Dirck, who is he?” 
breathed Lorraine, close beside Mead. 

Dirck looked up to see the entire 
party of his fellow-refugees standing 
along the parapet staring downward at 
the stately white-clad figure that now 
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stood alone in the sunlight of the court- 
yard. 

“A holy man of some kind,” an- 
swered Dirck. 

“He looks like a demigod,” said Lor- 
raine, her rapt eyes on the Stranger. 
“T’ve seen—” 

“Nonsense!” shrilled Mrs. Millicent, 
cranky and hysterical from reaction. 
“To me, he’s a very ordinary-looking 
man indeed. What’s the meaning of 
it all? Why are those people clearing 
out so suddenly? Or is it a trick?” 

“It’s a trick we’ve taken,” Raegan 
told her. “Our trick and our game at 
the minute the betting was a billion-to- 
one against, and no takers—thanks to 
that fellow in the white robes.” 


A> the renegades slouched through 
the gateway, their eyes fell on the 
Stranger. Some of them stared in 
stupid wonder. Into the sulky faces of 
others crept awed recognition. One 
man—Serkeese, the emotional story- 
teller—sprang forward with a cry of 
“El Khaddees!” and would have fallen 
on his knees at the Stranger’s sandaled 
feet. But a peremptory, if kindly, ges- 
ture from the white-robed man stayed 
him. And the Stranger spoke again, 
this time to the scared group of serv- 
ants. His deep voice now was won- 
drous friendly and reassuring. And 
under its spell, the scowls and looks of 
scared defiance were wiped from their 
faces. Ata final word from him, they 
sprang to their neglected work like boys 
to playtime, righting the wreckage, sad- 
dling the camels, beginning to clear 
away the barricades on the tower’s 
stairs. 

“A section boss like that would be a 
fortune to any contractor,” chuckled 
Raegan. “Say, Mead, I want to get 
down there and talk to him, if he’ll let 
me. Lord, but he’s a wonder. How 
does he strike you, Professor?” 

Professor Venable, who, with Saul 
and the two Millicents, had begun chat- 
tering confusedly and worthlessly over 
their miraculous escape, turned at the 
question. 

“How does he strike me?” he re- 
peated. “I don’t quite understand what 
you mean, Mr. Raegan. I notice noth- 
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ing very remarkable about him except 
that he has a good figure and a rather 
noble face and that he is unusually 
clean—for an Oriental.” 

“He is more than that—more!” de- 
clared Lorraine impulsively, her. hand 
close pressing Dirck’s, her eyes never 
leaving the shining figure of the 
Stranger in the courtyard beneath. 

“More?” said the Professor, irritably. 
(All their nerves were sadly stretched.) 
“What do you mean by ‘more,’ pray? 
He seems to be merely one of the 
countless so-called saints who abound 
throughout the East. I have often read 
of them. And, by virtue of his sup- 
posed ‘holiness,’ he and others of his 
type have tremendous influence over the 
ignorant and superstitious Bedouins. 
He has chosen to use that influence to- 
day, in our favor, doubtless in the hope 
of a snug bit of baksheesh from us.” 

“Don’t!” begged Lorraine, almost 
crying, and facing the Professor with 
swimming eyes. “You are wrong. I 
am sure you are. Why, just look at 
him! He is so—” 

She broke off short, with a gasp. 
Turning her glance again to the court- 
yard, she sought in vain for a glimpse 
of the shining robe and calmly exalted 
visage of the Stranger. 

He was gone. 


‘nN A ASSOUD!” cried Lorraine, as the 
caravan-master’s head appeared 

above the opening of the trap-door. 
“Who was he? The—the man—who 
saved us?” 

“Him?” said Massoud. “Why, Mrs. 
Lady,don’t you know? That was Halil.” 

And he said it as though that bare 
announcement explained everything. 

“Halil,” announced Professor Ven- 
able, pedantically, “is Arabic for be- 
loved. Massoud, you have behaved 
abominably. I shall report you at Da- 
mascus.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


passed Jerusalem. A big yellow 
moon had shouldered its way 
over the far-off Mountains of Moab 
and sent its radiance over the city, soft- 


Fr tase winter night had encom- 
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ening gross details, transmuting dross 
into silver. 

Into the Holy City, at dusk, had 
ridden the little handful of Americans 
who had escaped three weeks earlier 
from the Desert rest-tower’s siege. 
From Damascus, they had hired a drag- 
oman and outfit and had come south- 
ward across country, by horseback, ac- 
cording to custom, camping along the 
way in the traditional de luxe style of 
the hither-Orient tourist. 

The leisurely journey down through 
Galilee and Esdraelon and the upper 
Valley of the Jordan into Samaria and 
Judza had been pleasantly uneventful— 
a highly needful rest after the Desert 
days and the twelve-hour ordeal on the 
tower. Parting at Damascus with Mas- 
soud,—without the remotest pretense of 
regret on either side,—they had held 


counsel and, learning that all were: 


bound for Jerusalem, had decided to 
join forces and remain together for the 
whole journey. 

The trying scenes of Desert and 
tower had knit together the oddly dis- 
similar little party into something like 
real friendship, a friendship that for the 
time even included the regrettable Rae- 
gan (whose confession they had tacitly 
agreed to ignore), to the little tough’s 
genuine delight. 

Into Jerusalem they had ridden at 
twilight, through the Jaffa Gate, and, 
passing the Tower of David, had ar- 
rived at the Hotel Melat, whither they 
had sent ahead to secure quarters. And 
now, dinner over, they were lounging on 
the stone terrace of the hotel, drinking 
thick Turkish coffee and looking out 
over the moon-drenched city. 

Below, the vale of Kedron clove the 
highlands like a sword-cut. Beyond rose 
the shadowy Mount of Olives, its white 
summit-tower gleaming ghostlike in the 
distance. 

“It is so wonderful—so holy!” sighed 
Lorraine, her gaze straying over the 
loveliness before her. “It is just as I 
have dreamed of the Holy Land—and 
silent, mystic, beautiful. I—” 

“Drink in all of its silence and mysti- 
cism and beauty that you can,” advised 
Dirck, “while the night and the moon 
rule it. They bring back the old glory. 
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But it is only mirage as unreal as the 
one we saw in the Desert sky that morn- 
ing. By night, this is still the Holy 
Land. By day, it is only Syria, noisy, 
dirty, old-fashioned, ugly Syria.” 

“T can’t think so. It—” 

“Look down yonder. Do you see that 
archway? I remember it from the time 
I was here as a boy. By moonlight it 
looks like soft gold and its outlines are 
exquisite. By day, it is ugly yellow 
brick, and an atrocity. It is the ‘Beau- 
tiful Gate’ you’ve read about. Down 
there in the valley, too: See that silver 
road winding between the olive trees 
and the quaint little huts. That leads 
to Bethany, and its left branch climbs 
the Mount of Olives. Did you ever see 
anything more peaceful and lovely than 
that whole shadowy valley?. Wait till 
morning and look at it, with its swarm 
of croaking lepers and ophthalmic brats 
and flea-bitten donkeys and squalid 
hovels and—” 

“Stop!” she commanded in distress. 
“Wait till morning to disillusion me. 
Let me dream of it while I can and im- 
agine it is just as it was when the 
Savior looked down upon it.” 

“It is not the same, not at all the 
same,” said Professor Venable, didac- 
tically. “You are making the same 
error most tourists make, Mrs. Mead. 
Our Lord lived here nearly two thou- 
sand years ago. Since then the whole 
region has been sacked and overrun and 
altered by Romans, Saracens, Crusad- 
ers, Turks and dozens of other destroy- 
ers, until all but a few landmarks are 
blotted out. Everything is changed. 
Nothing and no one is as in Christ’s 
time.” 

A white figure stepped out upon the 
terrace, the moonlight illumining a 
snowy robe and a dark, bearded face ° 
and reflecting pools of faint light from 
fathomless dark eyes. Full into the 
radiance of the Syrian night moved the 
Stranger until he paused before the little 
group of Americans. 

Lorraine was the first to see him. 

“Look!” she whispered. ‘Halil! It 
is Halil!’ 

Dirck jumped to his feet and hurried 
forward as the Stranger made as 
though to pass on. 
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“Halil!” he exclaimed, impulsively. 
“We are the people you saved from the 
Bedouins three weeks ago in the Syrian 
Desert. Will you let us try to thank 
you?” 


OT till later did he realize he had 

spoken in English, a language the 
ordinary ascetic holy man of the East 
might scarce have been expected to 
understand. But the Stranger under- 
stood. 

“I know,” he said, pleasantly, and in 
flawless English. “I remembered you. 
And I knew you were here. That is 
why I came. But you owe me no 
gratitude.” 

“No gratitude, hey ?” echoed the irre- 
pressible Raegan. “Maybe not. ~ But 
by this time, if ’twasn’t for you, we’d 
all ’a’ been past feeling gratitude to 
anybody. You sure did us one mighty 
good turn, Mr. Halil.” 

The Stranger laughed—a 
pitched, musical laugh. 

“That is why we were sent to earth, is 
it not?” he asked. “To do ‘good turns’ 
when we can?” 

“How in blazes did you do it, sir?” 
persisted Raegan as the others left their 
seats and gathered about with fervid 
and more or less coherent words of 
thanks and of greeting. “One minute 
those coons had just about’ got us, and 
the next they was chasing away like a 
passel of licked curs. How’d you put 
the Injun sign on ’em?” 

“They know me—out there,” said the 
Stranger. “I have helped them from 
time to time. They are friends of 
mine.” 

“But you lit out and left us before 
we could—” 

“The wounded man—the kinsman of 
the Sheik—needed better care than his 
fellows could give him. I went to dress 
his wound.” 

Lorraine had not joined the voluble 
group around the Stranger. She stood 
a little apart from the rest as they 
talked, her lips parted, her eyes fixed 
intently on him. 

According to Massoud, the Stranger 
was “one very holy man”—who some- 
times dwelt as a hermit, far out in the 


low- 


Desert, and sometimes for a space: 
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moved amid the folk of the cities. In 
either place or in any place, he was 
known and loved, and he found ever a 
warmly reverent welcome. For he was 
wise in advising and helping the sorrow- 
ing, generous past belief in succoring 
the poor, unbelievably skillful at healing 
the sick and wounded. Great, too, were 
his learning and wisdom. He was re- 
puted to speak many tongues and to 
have traveled far. 

Lorraine, recalling the Stranger’s 
aspect in conjunction with all this, had 
found her imagination clothing the man 
with the mystic attributes of a demi- 
god. But Professor Venable had 
laughed her half-spoken thoughts into 
shamed silence. 

“My dear young lady,” the Professor 
had explained, “the East is full of such 
men. They are more plentiful in India 
than here. But Thomson and Merrill 
and other Orientalists have written of 
meeting them in Syria. They are mys- 
tics. That is all—mystics. Most of 
them are dirty and hideous and they 
trade on their so-called holiness. A few 
are highly educated, graduates of Al 
Azhar at Cairo, one of the greatest uni- 
versities in the world—and have added 
to their other education an un-Oriental 
taste for cleanliness. Most of them have 
studied more or less medicine at Al 
Azhar, too. This and the fact that they 
cultivate tricks of mystery make the 
childish natives look on them with awe 
and obey them like so many beasts of 
burden. There never yet was an up- 
rising or massacre in the East that was 
not ordered by some ‘holy man.’ Look 
at El Mahdi, who kicked up all that 
fuss in the Sudan, back in 1884, and 
killed Chinese Gordon and roused a 
whole continent to fanatic madness. He 
was the ‘holiest’ of holy men—though, 
from descriptions, I admit he wasn’t 
as clean or as prepossessing to look on 
as this Halil of yours.” 

Lorraine had said no more. In her 
mind she was convinced, but in her 
heart she was not. 


SHE let the talk flow on without her, 

noting only the Stranger’s organ- 
voice as it broke now and then through 
the hum. She felt oddly lonely and 
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desolate and tired. And the 
battle she had been waging 
for cheerfulness and 

to throttle con- 

science, all at 
once seemed 
blankly 
hopeless. 

She want- 
ed to creep 
away some- 
where by 
herself to 
think out 
for the mil- 
lionth time 
the impos- 
sible — situa- 
tion, to per- 
suade and 
argue her- 
self once 
more out of 
the haunt- 
ingly per- 
sistent feel- 
ing that she was an outcast and that 
upon her soul was the Scarlet Letter’s 
pulsing brand. The future stretched 
away before her, dreary and barren as a 
rainy sea. She wanted to be alone— 
she seemed never to find a moment to be 
alone nowadays—to face her soul and 
to explain to it that she was not a 
wicked woman ; that she was an outlaw 
and a fugitive from justice through a 
caprice of fate, not through any black 
sin of her own or of Dirck’s. 

The others were still clustered about 
the Stranger. No one observed her as 
she slipped away from the terrace. She 
was minded to go to her own room, but 
Dirck might at any moment miss her 
and go there in search for her. She 
would not let him find her there alone 
and grieving, after all the pains she had 
taken to make him think she was sub- 
limely happy. 

At the turn of the corridor, she 
paused; then, throwing over her shoul- 
ders the coat she carried on her arm, 
she stepped down into the almost de- 
serted street. The moonlight and the 
healing silence of the night were calling 
to her. Unmindful of possible danger 
from venturing abroad at night in a 


Dirck’s eyes followed the suddenly 
shifted gaze of the besiegers. 
There, in the gateway, stood a 
man, a man in dazzling white. 

From an enthusiastic tribesman 
burst a welcome-shout that had in 
it much the same note of fanatic 
frenzy as has the Moslem war-cry. 


land where no unguarded woman is in 
the streets after dark, she sped aimlessly 
along the narrow and twisting thor- 
cughfare, past the gray stone Tower of 
David and presently through the squat 
opening of the Jaffa Gate and so beyond 
the walls. ° 

Here, among the soft shadows and 





There was a hissing noise like the passage of a skyrocket. Something huge and flaming rose from below, described 
the whole place seemed to burst into a whirlwind of flame A splash of fire licked the hem of Lorraine’s 
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a fiery sizzling arc over the parapet’s edge and fell with a soft thud to the flooring of the turret-roof. Instantly 
dress, and the flimsy fabric burst into a blaze. Dirck was at her side by the time the first gush of fire leaped forth. 
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the white moon-radiance, she felt 
calmer. Following by mere chance the 
road to the right, she sped on, the cool 
wind sweet upon her hot face and her 
tear-burned eyes. Following the curve 
of the road as it hugged the grim walls 
of the city, she came at last to the Da- 
mascus Gate and so on to the third of 
the city’s six portals. 

And there before her lay the silver 
road she had seen from the terrace, a 
road as empty as a-dead world’s, as 
alluring in the mystic light as the 
Prophet’s Path to Paradise. Not trou- 
bling to put her motives into conscious 
form, she moved ahead, down the steep 
winding highway to the vale of Kedron 
below. 

Once a belated donkey-boy, sitting 
sideways on his shaggy little beast and 
droning a tuneless song of wholly 
obscene character, jogged past her, com- 
ing uphill toward the city. He stared 
agape at the fleeting figure of the wom- 
an and called after her something she 
luckily could not understand. 

Again, near the hill-foot, two Fran- 
ciscan monks—bearded, brown-frocked, 
walking abreast and in silence—met her. 
Both dropped their eyes as at something 
forbidden, and quickened their pace. 
One of them crossed himself, and his 
lips moved. 

Lorraine came to the valley, and her 
steps lagged. She began to realize she 
had been in the saddle for eight hours 
that day and that she was very tired. 
The stillness, the mysterious shadows, 
the whisper of the wind in her 
ears, no longer soothed her. She was 
a little frightened. 


T° her right, as she walked, was an 

open gateway in a wall. She could 
see, within, a space several acres in ex- 
tent—waving grass and lines of gigan- 
tic gnarled olive trees of immense age, 
the ground starred here and there with 
flowers. The place seemed strangely 
peaceful, a veritable refuge. It ema- 
nated an aura of rest, of consolation, 
that went straight to the miserable 
woman’s heart. She halted, looked in 
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again through the welcoming gateway at 
the old olive orchard and at the shadow- 
flecked grass that carpeted it; then, 
drawn by what power she knew not, she 
went slowly through the gateway and 
into the hushed enclosure. 

She traversed perhaps half its width, 
her tired feet caressed by the soft turf 
and the grass-blades. Then, among the 
twisted roots of a giant olive tree, she 
sank down. 

Body and soul and heart, she was 
tired out. And body and soul and 
heart, she was in torment. She had 
brooded over her innocent crime until 
it had come to be a monomania. 

As she lay there, in the long grass, 
the gnarled olive roots curving fantas- 
tically about her, she began to picture 
again the man-hunt—not the Bedouins’, 
but Aaron Roth’s. The man she had 
married and from whom she had so 
joyously and so prematurely declared 
herself freed, was ever before her 
vision, wrathful, doggedly tireless in his 
pursuit of the rival who had won what 
he himself had never been able to win. 

And she—whose wife was she? Was 
she wife at all, as matters now stood? 
Wife or—? . 

Of a sudden, a sense of some other 
presence near made her start up on one 
elbow and glance nervously about. At 
her side, in the shadows, stood a man— 
a tall, white-draped man _ whose 
luminous eyes were bent upon her in) 
infinite pity. The casual words that 
she tried to force to her lips were swept 
away, and she heard herself cry out in 
stark misery: 

“Oh, I am so unhappy! 
unhappy!’ 

“You have brought your sorrow to 
the Place of Sorrows,” answered the 
Stranger gently, stooping to lay his 
hand in caress upon her throbbing head. 
“My child, do you know where you 
are?” 

“N-no!” she stammered, a wondrous 
peace coming to her at the magnetically 
healing touch on her aching forehead. 

“This is the Garden of Gethsemane,” 
said the Stranger. 


I am so 


The next installment of ‘‘7he Years of the Locust’’ will appear 
in the May GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE —on sale April 12th. 


















































New Gowns 
Seen On 
The Stage 


Katherine LaSalle, in 
“Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” 
wearing a plum- color 

velvet gown, with white 
broadcloth vest and silver 
buttons. There is no trim- 
ming except the two utility 
pockets. It was designed 

Frances. 


‘Photogreph 
by White, 
New York 
~ 
ad in 
Ce) 
Sv ae/ 
Photograph by Ira L. Hill 
Studio, New York 
Above: Ina Claire, in the Ziegfeld 
“Follies of 1915,” ‘wearing an unusual 
Luci el, 








José Collins in “Alone at Last,” in a Frances model —a hooped evening frock. 
It is of white satin, studded with rhinestones. The hoop is suspended from the 
waist by jeweled strands. The girdle is of silver cloth with three rows of jewels. 
The fabric hung from the hoop is a silver lace, transparent over the white satin. 











José Collins in “Alone at Last,” wearing her musical-comedy ‘‘nurse’s costume” 

designed by Frances. It is of white chiffon, embroidered in pearls. The sleeve 

shown in the photograph was created for Miss Collins: she has worn it in several 

costumes during the past season. The points at the bottom of the skirt are finished 

in tiny silver tassels; the pockets are done in pearl garniture. The girdle is 
of silver cloth. 





Edna Mayo’s 
Idea of Real 


Inspiration 
By Z. Z. Young 


Be eos who believe that 


Poe gg ance is 
= fatal to temperament 
and inspiration should talk with 
Edna Mayo. 
“I’d rather be normal,” she con- 
fessed. “But never having been 
Photographs ° 
copyrighted stage-struck, perhaps I am a lit- 
“ni tle out of the ordinary. Now, 
this—” ' 
She swept a glance around the Essanay’s 

§ big, bare studio. Except for the place 

/ where the mercury lights flared on _ the 
@ “stage,” it was dim-lit and gloomy. Two 

carpenters pounded merrily, as is their wont 
when the world tries to be still. 

Their faces green under the lights, two 
directors and a group of three actors labored. 
| The camera-man stood dejectedly on one foot and 
| then the' other. 

“Now, this,” said Edna Mayo, “is my idea of a 

real profession. We may not have ‘atmosphere,’ 

but we do get plenty of sleep at night; we work 
every week in the year; we don’t live topsy- 
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turvily ; and we’re not forced to play one 
monotonous part month after month.” 
“But,” I protested, ““—but where 
does your inspiration come from? 
You can’t work yourself up to 
an emotional height with no 
audience to spur you on but 
a director, a camera and a 
camera-man and a freckled 
office-boy !” 
“You certainly can,” she 
asserted. “I spent five years 
on the stage, and I never 
got so near my audiences 
then as now. You learn that 
the camera is your audience 
—an audience of tens of 
thousands. And as_ for 
applause—poof! No sincere 
player ever needed it.” 
“But,” I argued further, 
“how about atmosphere ?” 
“Well,” she answered, 
“that’s what the films do 
have. You act so often 
amidst real things ..... 
Can you explain to me if 
back-stage in the theater 
has any great artistic atmos- 
pheric pressure ?” 
I’m not a 
good ex- 
plainer. 


Photographs copyrighted by Ira 1.. Hill 





IN NEW 
YORK’S 
CHINA- 
TOWN 


Mott Street. 


A springlike 
afternoon in 
Mott Street, 
which is practi- 
cally in the 
shadow of the 
Woolworth and 
that great wall 
of buildings 
facing Park 

ow. Men 
glided noiseless- 
ly, single file, 
along the nar- 
row walks, car- 
rying bags or 
baskets of queer 
foods. Around 
ever) basement 
doorway groups 
smoked an 
chatted. De. 
scending from 
an Oriental 
luncheon, a 
pretty stenog- 
rapher and 
one who, I’m 
sure, was the 
new clerk, hur- 
ried past to the 
office. I was im- 
pressed by the 
apparent lack of 
interest of the 
Chinese in our 
intrusion, but: I 
may be wrong. 
No native 
‘women were to 
be seen on the 
streets. 


Herewith we introduce to GREEN BOOK readers the work of a remarkably gifted artist. 
Mr. Cornwell has the rare faculty of seeing and reproducing for you not only the scenes before 
the eye but the spirit behind them. 
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PAINTED 
BY 
DEAN 


CORNWELL 


Doyer Street. 


It was past mid- 
night when we 
finished chop- 
suey “Chicago 
style”’ A 
heavy snow had 
just fallen, and 
narrow, croo 

Do yer Street 
held all the 
mystery and ro- 
mance one asso- 
ciates with Chi- 
natown. Below 
one building, a 
snow-covered 
taxi waited. At 
the end of the 
street were the 
lighted windows 
of a rescue mis- 
sion; here and 
there anoth- 
er window 
showed, with 
dirty and torn 
shades drawn. 
Now and then 
a dark figure 
would come. or 
go. A woman 
leading a child 
paused to speak 
to a huddled 
mass on the cor- 
ner of the Bow- 
ery, then passed 
on. I’Ye won- 
dered why she 
stopped and 
where she went. 
Chinatown is 
great food for 


imagination. 





Always when an American ventures into Chinatown, he is oppressed by an indefinable “ creepi- 
ness.” Mr. Cornwell has got that — these pictures. He is painting a set just as unusual 


ay GREEN BOOK. 


for the 
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Photograph 
by White, 
New York 


Jane Cowl has overcome the 
handicap of great beauty. 





Photograph by White, New York 


Molly Pearson as Maggie 
Hobson. 


eae a _I 
Photograph by White, New York 


Eva Le Gallienne made a success 


in a failure. 


Photograph 
by White. 
New York 


Phoebe Foster lends distinct charm to 
“The Cinderella Man.” 


Personal Triumphs 


THOSE WHO’ WERE 
READ Y WHEN 
OPPORTUNITY 
CAME A-KNOCKING 


Sy Louis V. De.Foe 





‘HE late Joseph Jefferson used to say that 
T | he never spoke the line in “Rip Van Winkle” 
|—old Rip’s pathetic exclamation, “Alas, 
how soon are-we forgot!” when he returns after his 
twenty-year sleep in the Catskill Mountains to find 
that the village no longer remembers him—without 
applying it regretfully to the ephemeral conditions of 
his own profession. 

“The sadness of the actor’s art is that it is transi- 
tory,” Mr. Jefferson used to complain. “He creates 
nothing permanent; it is his bitter misfortune that 
the figures of his imagination are painted on the air. 
When the curtain falls and the lights are out, they 
vanish forever.” 

Mr. Jefferson’s regency in the realm of comedy 
came before the era of the motion picture. He did 
not know that a time was near when a visual rec- 
ord of the actor’s exterior attributes would be 
preserved for the future generations. 
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Photograph 
py White, 
New York 


Emily Stevens has had one of the great 
triumphs of the year. 


the Season 


o f 


UNSUCCESSFUL PLAYS 
GIVE RECOGNITION 
TO. MANY” OF° Pee 
YOUNGER SISTERHOOD 





Another of Mr. De Foe’s thorough 


analytical articles on the Theater 





The constant shifting of the personnel of the acting 
profession is inevitable for the reason that to the 
workers in no other art does opportunity come so 
unexpectedly. Youth is the hour of golden oppor- 
tunity, and its passage is relentless and swift and 
certain. 

Ten years is not a great lapse of time in the 
experience of most patrons of the theater, but anyone 
who has closely followed the stage’s events must 
observe how great a transformation it brings in the 
list of the popular favorites. And it is especially the 
feminine branch of the stage’s personnel which under- 
goes the most radical renewal. 

It is one of the paradoxes of the theater that the 
fortunes of the individual actor need not follow the 
fortunes of the play in which he is cast. Good 
dramas cannot survive without adequate interpreta- 
tion, but there may be good acting even in bad plays. 
When the record of the season is complete and its 
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Photograph 
by McClure 
Studio, 
New York 


Josephine Victor added to her 
prestige in two plays. 


Photograph by Underwood & Underwood, 


Ruth Shepley established herself 


as a comedienne. 











Photograph by White, New York 


Mrs. Charles Hopkins scéred new 


success in a boy’s role. 
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icance. And how fast old favorites are displaced ! 
Let us recall some of this vanishing retinue 
of highly endowed women of yesterday—and 
others, too, whose mere personal charm. 
helped to grace the stage of only a short 
time ago. The American theater lost its 
one genius of poetic acting two seasons 
ago when Julia Marlowe, at the height of 
her powers, retired. Not since the day 
of Mary Anderson has any woman held 
so universally the affection of a great 
public or so thoroughly earned its loyalty. 
What of the other conspicuous stars? 
Mrs. Carter, Olga Nethersole, Virginia 
Harned, Mrs. Potter—they of the sob- 
bing sisterhood of emotional melodrama— 
where are they now? The legitimate stage 
sees them no more, and the violent plays 
in which they excelled have almost com- 
‘ pletely passed out of fashion. Henrietta 
Photograph “S , Crosman denies her brilliant attainments and 
H's sido effervescent personality to the legitimate theater, 


Marthe Hedman gets her fst really which can ill afford to dispense with her. Mme. 
big chance in “The Boomerang.” 


Photograph by Sarony, New York Photograph by White, New York Photograph by White, New York 
Lillian Albertson scores in two Consuelo Bailey gives the saving | Haidee Wright added to her repu- 
unpleasant plays. touch to “The Chief.” tation in “The Two Virtues.” 


train of inconsequential events is all but for- 
gotten, there will remain a considerable 
number of actors who have risen su- 
perior to their surroundings, and 
who have asserted their claim for 
personal recognition, even in spite of 

the negligible plays in which they 

have appeared. 


"THE list upon whom fortune has 
smiled most graciously in the 
present season establishes the interest- 
ing fact that opportunity—and with it 
the ability to take advantage of it—has 
come chiefly to young women of the 
stage whose names, if printed in the Photo’ by 
playbills a comparatively short time Julia Arthur Peas: ie is ege'es hs ur in 
ago, would have been without signif- “The Eternal Magdalene.” 
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Nazimova has latterly been restricting her highly 
temperamental Slavic art to the profitable but 
easy field of vaudeville. Gentle Eleanor Rob- 
son, the Merely Mary Ann of delightful 
memory and the successful star in a long 
list of notable plays, lives in comfortable 
retirement, as the wife of the financier, 
August Belmont, though her interest in 
the affairs of the theater has not relaxed. 
Matrimony has also claimed many more 
of her charming contemporaries. A 
partial list would include Marie Bur- 
roughs, Bertha Galland, Mary Manner- 
ing, Julia Arthur (who, however, has 
acted again this season) and Julie Opp, 
who now appears only intermittently in 
the companies of her husband, William 
Faversham. 
Death has levied its toll among the stars. 
In the very recent list are Ada Rehan and \, 
Blanche Walsh, although it has been a long time : uf Binion 
since they have had an active place in the ee stusic, N.Y. 
theater’s affairs. Mrs. Le Moyne, another be- ~ other actress approaches Madge 


edy in the exp of what me: 
be calcd devilish 


pete 3 





Photograph by White, New York Photograph by McClure, New York Photograph ms White, New York 
“The Pride of Race” marks adis- A congenial rdle will give Marjorie Virginia Fox Brooks gives an un- 
tinct step forward for Keaitene Rambeau a place among the popu- usually satisfactory performance in 
MacDonell. a lar stage luminaries. “The Great Lover.” 
ee loved actress, though of less conspicu- 
ous achievement, is among the number 
that are gone—as is the venerable Mrs. 
Gilbert, irrepressible even in old age, 
who made delightful every role in 
which she appeared. These and 
many more, now silent, were con- 
spicuous in the theater of only ten 
years ago. 

Blanche Bates has secured no 
vehicle for her superlative talents 
since she came to the parting of the 

ways with her old manager, David 
Belasco. Bertha Kalich, who soared 
eS like a rocket from the Yiddish theaters 
by Sarony, - of New York’s East Side a_ dozen 
Christine Norman is ey who made a per- seasons back, has found the English- 
sonal success in “The Unckastened Woman.” speaking stage out of adjustment with 




















**Husband 
and Wife” 
gave Olive 
Tell the 
material 
with 

which 

to prove 
that she is 
one of the 
real emo- 
tional ac- 
tresses. 


Phétograph 
by White, 
New York 
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} hotograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 


Grace George, “‘the most enterprising woman in the profession.” 
p P 


her considerable talent. Ethel Barrymore and 
Maude Adams still remain to delight their loyal 
public, but the latter is confining herself to her 
old plays. Mrs. Fiske has for several years 
been in retirement, but recently she has re- 
emerged. Maxine Elliott now 
lives in England and gives 
her attention to interests 
other than the theater. 
The foregoing are the 
more conspicuous stage 
personalities of only a 
few years ago. How 
many of the lesser 
lights also 
a F¢ no Mary Ryan’s 
1 onger performance 
seen? Elsie De in The House 


Wolfe, whose a & pat et 





formal person- satility. 
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ality was frequently encountered in the 
modish comedy productions of Charles 
Frohman, has transferred her activity 
to business life. Elsie Leslie, Bijou 
Fernandez and Mabel Talliaferro, pre- 
cocious children of the theater, now 
seldom or never act. And where, lat- 
terly, have been the willowy Fay Davis, 
the emotional Nance O’Neill, the 


humorous May Robson, the frolicsome 
Minnie Dupree, the wistful Annie Rus- 
sell and the energetic Odette Tyler? 


RITICISM of the theater usually 

urges that the stage’s golden days 
are those that have gone just before. 
Something is always the matter with 
the drama of the present which makes 
it inferior to the drama of the past. 
Yet, somehow, in spite of constantly 
impending calamity, English-spoken 
dramatic art contrives to survive. If 
poetry is now counted among the lost 
arts of the theater, it is because the 
practical, prosaic age in which we live 
no longer encourages drama that ex- 
presses itself in poetic form. There is, 
nevertheless; substantial reason to be- 
lieve that the stage in the present time, 
measured by its best accomplishments, 
approaches closer to life and holds a 
truer mirror up to nature than that of 
any era in the past and to many of our 
players credit should be given for a 
distinct improvement in their art. 

It was not so long ago, for instance, 
that Jane Cowl was known among her 
sisters in the acting profession only for 
her lustrous brunette beauty. Industry, 
aptitude, devotion and intelligence have 
at last placed her in the front rank of 
the younger emotional stars. A rdéle in 
Charles Klein’s melodrama, “The Gam- 
blers,” first established her forte for the 
expression of intense feeling. Her 
character of Mary Turner in Bayard 
Veiller’s sentiment-stuffed but remark- 
ably popular “Within the Law,” gave 
her moments in which her denotement 
of mental agony had an almost elec- 
trical effect upon her audiences. 

Those earlier manifestations of su- 
perior ability in emotional acting were 
not misleading. Jane Cowl’s perform- 
ance, in “Common Clay,” of the girl 
of humble caste betrayed by a rich 
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youth and fighting for the rights of her 
illegitimate child, is not only one of 
the conspicuous achievements in emo- 
tional acting that this season has sup- 
plied, but it should settle all doubts that 
the actress, whose beauty was not long 
ago reckoned as her only asset, has 
developed into an artiste of exceptional 
endowments within a somewhat re- 
stricted range. 

One recalls the time, some fifteen 
years ago, when Emily Stevens, then a 
slip of a girl, played small parts in the 
company of her aunt, the distinguished 
actress Mrs. Fiske. In the light of her 
present brilliant performance of Caro- 
line Knolys, the undisciplined, unrea- 
sonable, selfish and dangerous wife— 
chaste but unchastened—in Louis K. 
Anspacher’s finely wrought study of an 
unpleasant phase of feminine nature, 
“The Unchastened Woman,” it is fair 
to conclude that the eminence which 
Miss Stevens has reached is hers partly 
through inheritance. One detects in 
her the cerebral quality, the nervous 
manner, the sudden flash of passion, the 
power of denoting undercurrents of 
deep feeling with a repression of their 
surface manifestations, that are highly 
developed in her gifted aunt. Yet by 
her exceptionally finely delineated réle 
in Mr. Anspacher’s drama, which itself 
is of unusual intellectual fiber, it is evi- 
dent that Miss Stevens has progressed 
along independent lines and that her 
work this season has placed her among 
the established stars. 

In the same company, but with lesser 
opportunities, is Christine Norman, 
who has made perceptible advancement 
in the rdles which have fallen to her 
share in am unpropitious season. She 
played the sympathetic character of the 
daughter Hertha in Mr. Anspacher’s 
domestic drama, “Our Children,” but 
the play failed to interest New York, 
Miss Norman’s intelligent share in it 
did not escape attention, however, and 
she has justified the confidence of her 
manager, Oliver Morosco, by the quiet, 
homely force, the womanly devotion 
and the gentle dignity which she puts 
into the rdle which is designed to con- 
trast with Miss Stevens’ highly keyed 
Mrs. Knolys. 
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T was not until the talented and per- 

sonally attractive Martha Hedman, 
the Danish actress, identified herself 
with the productions of David Belasco 
that New York came to appreciate 
fully her pronounced abilities in com- 
edy, which had been trained by ex- 
perience in the thorough school of the 
National Theater of Denmark at 
Copenhagen. She is one of the few 
foreigners in our theater who speak 
English with scarcely a trace of accent. 
After she had considerable experience 
in the London theaters, Charles Froh- 
man brought her to this country about 
five years ago at the suggestion of Sir 
George Alexander, to play, as John 
Mason’s leading actress, the character 
of Renée de Rould in Henry Bern- 
stein’s French drama, “The Attack.” 
Al! the opportunities in that play fell 
to Mr. Mason. It was Miss Hedman’s 
function in the piece to listen. Intelli- 
gent and effective listening happens to 
be one of the most difficult feats of the’ 
dramatic artist. Her power in this 
negative assertion of fine dramatic 
training did not escape the notice of 
Mr. Belasco. Subsequently Miss Hed- 
man cast her lot with such conclusive 
failures as “The Trap” and Augustus 
Thomas’ ill-starred “Indian Summer,” 
and then, with the advent of this sea- 
son, and in its most successful comedy, 
Victor Mapes and Winchell Smith’s 
“The Boomerang,” Miss Hedman’s de- 
layed opportunity arrived. 

The character of the pretty nurse, 
Virginia Xelva, who wins the love of a 
doctor by practicing upon him the wiles 
which he prescribes to cure the jealousy 
of a patient whom he has placed in her 
charge, is scarcely sufficient to tax all 
the resources of Miss Hedman’s com- 
edic art. Nevertheless she plays a 
role of subtle and appealing charm with 
utmost skill, and the literal triumph of 
this delicate comedy, which never 
sounds a false note in its humorous 
study of the human weakness of jeal- 
ousy, is due largely to her. « Guided by 
Mr. Belasco’s genius, in a season when 
merit in the plays has been so rare as 
to become easily conspicuous, Miss 
Hedman established herself firmly 
among the younger stars. 
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“The Boomerang” has also been the 
stepping-stone which has brought an- 
other young actress to favorable atten- 
tion. Ruth Shepley, as the frivolous, 
inconstant girl whose flouting of her 
sweetheart introduces the motive of 
jealousy into the story, will be recalled 
hereafter for the teasing charm with 
which she invests her character of 
Grace Tyler in the play. She is one of 
the beautiful members of the oncoming 
sisterhood of younger actresses who in 
recent seasons have been asserting a 
substantial claim to consideration. 
Some may recall her as the little page 
who spoke the prologue in Mr. 
Belasco’s production of “Sweet Kitty 
Bellairs.” That was a considerable 
time ago. In the interim Miss Shepley 
exhibited, in “It Pays to Advertise,” 
the pronounced comedy talent that led 
to her present opportunity on the 
Belasco stage. 

The adverse fortunes of “The Bar- 
gain” in the early months of this season 
were unkind to Josephine Victor, 
though artistically she emerged with 
credit to herself from the ruins of © 
Herman Scheffauer’s Jewish play. In 
it she was cast’ as the daughter of an 
orthodox East Side Jew who married 
secretly a Gentile and incurred her 
father’s hatred. This play, a failure 
from the commercial viewpoint, re- 
sulted for Miss Victor in a pronounced 
individual success which opened the 
way to the more conspicuous character 
of the abandoned wife in Eugene 
Walter’s melodrama, “Just a Woman,” 
which, however, she does not act half 
so well. 

Miss Victor is of Magyar blood. 
She was born in the Tokay Hills of 
Hungary and has had a nine years’ 
struggle for recognition on the stage 
of her adoption. She acted The Hen 
Pheasant in the Anglicized version of 
Rostand’s “Chantécler” and escaped 
creditably from that artistic calamity. 
She played in “The Yellow Ticket” and 
met the requirements of the role of 
Marya with more success than that 
attained by any of the American actors 
in that exotic play. But no part that 
has fallen to her lot has exhibited her 
emotional powers to such decided ad- 
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vantage as the dogged, sullen Rebecca 
Lusskin in “The Bargain,” which failed 
because of the New York public’s dis- 
like of religious controversies in the 
theater. 

Like Martha Hedman, Miss Victor 
is most impressive in scenes in which 
she preserves absolute silence on the 
stage. The artistic advantage she has 
gained from such negative situations in 
her two latest plays she thus describes : 
“There was one scene in “The Bargain’ 
which gave me an exceptional chance 
for an emotional silence. It was the 
scene between the Jewish father and 
his daughter, he trying to persuade her 
not to marry a Christian, while she 
merely listened. I think that by my 
silence I really stole that scene from 
Louis Calvert, who acted the father. 
I did not say a word, but drew the at- 
tention of the entire audience by the 
facial expression of conflicting emo- 
tions, love of sweetheart and obedience 
to father. Mr. Calvert had what is 
called the ‘tag line,’ or the last line be- 
fore the curtain fell, but the audience 
became so sympathetic for the daughter 
that it would not wait for the ‘tag.’ ” 


"THE most hilariously comic per- 

formance during the recent six 
months in the New York theaters re- 
sults from the froth of Avery Hop- 
wood’s “Fair and Warmer,” in which 
Madge Kennedy proves anew that con- 
summate art is involved even in farcical 
acting. If her sense of humor were less 
delicate, if she were not so well aware 
of the limit beyond which the comic 
actress must not step without giving 
offense, the “intoxication scene” which 
fills an entire act of this vastly amusing 
little play might easily repel the au- 
diences that night after night enjoy it 
hugely. As it is, no other actress ap- 
proaches this clever girl from Cali- 
fornia in the expression of what, for 
want of a better term, may be called 
devilish innocence. She is the young 
actress who convulsed the public a year 
ago as she sped over the thin ice of 
Margaret Mayo’s “Twin Beds” and 
who had previously demonstrated her 
strong sense of humor in the Brady 
productions of “Overnight” and “Little 
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Miss Brown.” The stage at the present 
time is singularly deficient in ingénues 
whose predilection lies in the direction 
of farce, and so Miss Kennedy has an 
open field before her. 

The substitute for humor which 
Marjorie Rambeau puts into the title 
role of Mr. Hopwood’s other farcical 
play, “Sadie Love,” is much less admi- 
rable, since the character is coarsened 
throughout with vulgar suggestion, and 
the farce itself is written in the blunt 
style so often characteristic of native 
dramatists. There would be no reason 
to include Miss Rambeau among the 
newer actresses who have risen to at- 
tention in the negligible plays of the 
season, except for the fact that the rdle 
which has lately fallen to her share 
uncovers a versatility not indicated 
when she first claimed critical consid- 
eration last year in the rough emotion- 
alism of the melodrama, “So Much for 
So Much.” 

She is a product of the far West 
whose experience in the stock com- 
panies of the Pacific slope and Alaska 
has ranged all the way from Topsy in 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” to Portia in “The 
Merchant of Venice,” and who now 
needs only skillful stage direction to 
refine her manner and develop her un- 
usual natural endowments. She is an 
actress of promise who combines natu- 
ral aptitude with physical attractive- 
ness and a winning personality. In two 
short engagements on Broadway she 
has created a following, and it will need 
only a congenial rdle to give her a 
place among the popular stage lumi- 
naries of future seasons. 

One distinct success on the New 
York stage has been largely due to a 
woman’s pretty impersonation of a 
boy’s réle. For years Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island” has 
baffled the attempts of dramatists to 
turn its exciting episodes into a roman- 
tic play, for the reason that the story, 
as it left the novelist’s pen, is wholly 
devoid of feminine interest. The suc- 
cess of “Treasure Island,” as it has 
been arranged by Jules Eckert Good- 
man, depends in no slight measure upon 
the picturesqueness and dramatic in- 
terest of the story as he has recast it 
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in action; nevertheless its popular ap- 
peal hinges largely upon the thinly dis- 
guised feminine charm with which Mrs. 
Charles Hopkins performs its cabin- 
boy hero, Jim Hawkins, who has been 
the idol of a generation of youthful 
readers. This pretty feat of romantic 
impersonation by the young English 
actress who first came to this country 
as a member of Ben Greet’s Shake- 
spearean company and then disen- 
tangled herself from that strolling band 
to share, with Charles Hopkins, her 
husband, the management of a New 
York theater, may not rank far up 
among the artistic achievements of the 
year. But it is thoroughly unique and 
highly interesting, and it affords a con- 
clusive test of Mrs. Hopkins’ ability in 
the gentle roles to which her attractive 
personality peculiarly adapts her. 


S flowers sometimes bloom among 
the weeds, new talent has been 
springing up singularly this year in the 
desert places. The failure of “The 
Devil’s Garden,” which Edith Ellis 
dramatized from the novel of William 
B. Maxwell, was immediate. Yet its 
character of the eerie, ungoverned 
gypsy child, Norah, disclosed hitherto 
unsuspected power to simulate hyster- 
ical emotion on the part of Geraldine 
O’Brien, who, in a single scene—thor- 
cughly repulsive as it was—in which 
her opportunity came, exerted an elec- 
trical influence over a bored and resent- 
ful audience. The fantastical, romantic 
comedy, “Bunny,” by Austin Strong, 
likewise has shared the adverse for- 
tunes of this uncertain season, but in 
its rough slavey character of Jennie it 
uncovered potential ability in semi- 
eccentric impersonation by Eva Le Gal- 
lienne which is likely to place her 
among the favorably regarded young 
actresses of the near future. She is the 
youthful daughter of Richard Le Gal- 
lienne, the poet. A similar character 
which she played in an amateur per- 
formance in London created so excel- 
lent an impression that it led her to 
adopt the stage as a profession. 
“The Great Lover,” the collaboration 
of Leo Ditrichstein and Frederic 
and Fanny Hatton, which satirically 
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glimpses life behind the scenes of 
operatic stages, is not one of the sea- 
son’s failures. Despite the emphasis it 
places upon Mr. Ditrichstein’s eccentric 
character of Jean Paurel, the amorous 
baritone, it still leaves an opportunity 
in its role of Ethel Warren which Vir- 
ginia Fox Brooks capitally improves. 
She is a daughter of Joseph Brooks, 
the producer and manager. Her en- 
trance into the profession of the stage 
has been no accident, for she spent 
several years undergoing both dramatic 
and musical training in the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 

Though the art of drama and the 
dignity of the theater will derive no 
benefit from “The Pride of Race,” a 
false and repellent sensational play by 
Michael L. Landman on the subject of 
miscegenation, it marks a distinct step 
forward for Kathlene MacDonell, 
who acts with powerful emotionalism 
the character of the unhappy wife. 
Her previous roles in various com- 
panies and even under the tutelage of 
Mrs. Fiske, have given no trace of the 
skill which she now shows in a play 
that to most young actresses would lend 
no inspiration whatever. 

Still more of the petticoated caval- 
cade have grasped with alacrity stray 
chances for individual success in the 
recent foredoomed failures of the 
dramatists. In both “Moloch” and 
“The Devil’s Garden,” and in the sym- 
pathetic role of a patient, devoted wife 
in each, Lillian Albertson has increased 
her not inconsiderable prestige to a 
degree which might not have been 
granted her in dramas of real impor- 
tance. In “Moloch” there was an epi- 
sode in which a servant, grief-crazed by 
the murder of her child, kills an officer 
who has quartered himself upon a war- 
ridden household and thus brings about 
the pillage and complete destruction of 
the place by his soldiers. The chance 
that came to Ruth Benson, as the serv- 
ant, was momentary, but the genuine- 
ness of the frantic hysteria she exhib- 
ited will be remembered by those who 
witnessed it as one of the most thrill- 
ing experiences that the theater can 
produce. 

John Drew’s milk-and-water comedy, 





PERSONAL TRIUMPHS OF THE SEASON 


“The Chief,” left only one vivid mem- 
ory behind, and that memory has 
nothing to do with Mr. Drew. It was 
Consuelo Bailey’s delicate and intuitive 
acting, in the pretty character of the 
ward of a middle-aged widower, which 
saved the piece from complete failure 
at a moment when failure seemed in- 
evitable. She has acted many roles in 
successful New York productions, but 
out of a failure came her best oppor- 
tunity. 

So direful a calamity of the stage as 
“Husband and Wife” nevertheless gave 
Olive Tell, in the character of a rebel- 
lious, eloping wife, the material with 
which to prove that she is one of the 
really gifted emotional actresses of the 
younger group. The evil fortunes of 
a bad season have likewise combined 
to lift Phoebe Foster out of the débris 
of Bayard Veiller’s attempt to turn 
Irvin Cobb’s “Back Home” stories to 
the uses of the stage, into the sentiment 
and sweetness of Edward Childs Car- 
penter’s “The Cinderella Man.” Her 
sympathetic portrayal of the youthful 
fairy god-mother of a starving librettist 
in this appealing bit of sentimental fic- 
tion will help to keep it on the New 
York stage through many months. 

A trio of dependable actresses re- 
mains to whom playwrights of the year 
owe a debt of gratitude. The alert 
Irish personality of Mary Ryan has 
given refreshing sparkle to a good 
many comedies in the last half-dozen 
seasons. Now, through many months, 
a current of deeper feeling intensifies 
her character of the wife in the rickety 
melodrama, ““The House of Glass,” by 
Max Marcin, in which she portrays a 
woman who knows that at any moment 
the revelation of a crime, which she 
committed for her self-protection years 
before, may destroy the happiness and 
luxury with which she is surrounded. 
Her impersonation of Mrs. Lake is a 
substantial achievement which reveals 
in Miss Ryan’s artistic equipment a ver- 
satility that she has been granted no 
equal opportunity to show to her public 
before. 

In other years Molly Pearson was 
known as the expeditious, determined 
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-and self-reliant Bunty who pulled the 


strings. A similar sense of humor, 
but applied to Lancashire character, 
has helped to make Harold Brighouse’s 
“Hobson’s Choice,”: in which she has 
the commanding role, one of the sea- 
son’s real delights. 

And also there is Haidee Wright, 
who, next to E. H. Sothern, brought 
the most artistic touches into Alfred 
Sutro’s comedy, “The Two Virtues,” 
which is to mark this fine actor’s exit 
from professional life. It seems to be 
Miss Wright’s fate to appear in char- 
acters of secondary importance, but she 
is one of the most consistent artistes 
on the New York stage to-day. 


HERE is still one actress whose at- 

tainment of a long-cherished ambi- 
tion, in spite of the discouragements of 
an unpropitious season, has led her over 
a greater and more difficult distance 
than even the most distinguished 
among all her feminine contemporaries 
in the theater have traveled: By organ- 
izing the permanent company which 
bears her name, and appearing with dis- 
tinction in the leading characters of 
such widely dissimilar plays as “The 
New York Idea,” “The Liars” and 
“Major Barbara,’ Grace George has 
established the stage’s highest artistic 
standard in New York this year and 
has proved, in spite of the New Thea- 
ter’s failure, that a repertory company, 
if wisely directed, can be made self- 
sustaining. She has _ undoubtedly 
profited by the experienced judgment 
of her husband, William A. Brady, in 
the business affairs of a difficult project 
which would have been approached 
with dismay by a less ambitious actress ; 
but there is no doubt that she has been 
the mistress of its artistic details. 
When the history of the current theatri- 
cal year has been written and credit has 
been distributed among those who have 
been active in its affairs, it can hardly 
be doubted that Miss George will 
emerge as the one woman of her pro- 
fession in this country in more than a 
decade who has successfully assumed 
the triple responsibilities of producer, 
player and manager. 
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HERE ARE SOME OF THE LINES 
IN RECENT PLAYS THAT HAVE 
PROVOKED PARTICULAR MERRIMENT 


ALL GLITTER 


“LTOBSON’S CHOICE” tells _ the 
story of a domineering, self- 
asserting young woman, Maggie Hob- 
son, who manages her household, in- 
cluding her bumptious, obstinate father, 
who wants to choose husbands for his 
daughters irrespective of their wishes. 
Maggie, however, not only chooses for 
herself but for her sisters as well. 
“See this ’ere slipper,” says Maggie, 
in one instance, to her sister, “with a 
paste buckle on to make it look pretty? 
Courting’s like that, my lass—all glit- 
ter and no use to nobody.” 


THE FINISHING TOUCH 


AN indignant New Yorker, in “The 
Ohio Lady,” gives vent to this 
laugh-bringing sentiment: 

“It’s. no use: I wont stand it! The 
President of the United States wouldn’t 
stand it. Why, even Vernon Castle 
himself wouldn’t stand it!” 

A New Yorker asks the Ohio Lady 
(Mary Nash) if rudeness is regarded 
as a virtue in Ohio. 

“In your part of the country,” she 
says, “you’re impolite to people until 
you make up your minds they’re all 
right ; in our part of the country we’re 
polite to people until we make up our 
minds that they ought to be in jail.” 


DEFINING U. S. A. 


N “The Great Lover” the star laugh- 
bringing speech is when Leo Ditrich- 
stein, as Jean Paurel, the famous opera 
singer, arrives in America, and his 
manager asks him: 


“What do you think of our two great 
institutions—the ladies and the cock- 
tails?” 

Paurel replies: 

“Your ladies—elles sont ravissantes; 
but the cocktails, they are like your 
nation—a funny mixture: You put in 
bitters to make it hot, ice to make it 
cold, whisky to make it strong, water 
to make it weak, lemon to make it 
sour, sugar to make it sweet; and then 
you say, ‘Here’s to you!’ and you drink 
him yourself!’ 


NO MORE TO BE SAID 


ROWLEY, the detective in “The 

House of Glass,” has been teld by 
his chief to search Burke, who has just 
been arrested. 

Burke stands with his hands above 
his head. Crowley throws back the 
lapels of the prisoner’s coat, pats his 
chest and hips and turning to his chief, 
announces : 

“Clean as a Childs restaurant!” 


SPEAKING OF ANIMALS 


"THERE is one laugh in “Fair and 
Warmer” that lasts from forty- 
three to forty-five seconds and never 
varies further each night. It comes 
when the innocent-young-thing wife of 
a sporty husband and the quiet, serious- 
minded husband of a gay wife are left 
together at home. They decide to be 
devilish, and he mixes a cocktail, put- 
ting into it everything but the perambu- 
lator and the bottles. 
“Goodness,” says the young wife, “if 
this is a cocktail, what must a horse’s 
neck be?” 
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THE POPULAR SONG 
By Irving Berlin 


Born just to live for a short space of time, 
Often without any reason or rhyme, 
Hated by highbrows who call it a crime; 
Loved by the masses who buy it; 
Made by the fellows who stay up at night, 
mae and fretting while getting it 
t— 
Publisher pleading with all of his might 
With some performer to try it; 
Heard by the critic without any "heart— 
One of those fellows who pick it apart, 
Cares for the finish, but don’t like the start— 
Makes many worthless suggestions; 
Sold to the public—that is, if they buy— 
Sometimes they do, and the royalty’s high— 
Most times the statement brings tears to 
your eye— 
Take it without any questions: 
Popular song, you will never be missed, 
Once your composer has ceased to exist, 
While Chopin and Verdi, Beethoven and 
Liszt 
Live on with each generation. 
Still, though you die after having your sway, 
To be forgotten the very next day 
A rose lives and dies in the very same way— 
Let that be your consolation. 














T’S the love-element that sells 
| the song. It comes before 
everything else in popular 











music. 

America turns out between twenty- 
five thousand and fifty thousand songs 
a year. Every hamlet has two or three 
composers who grind out a dozen or 
two a season.-: Two-thirds of them 
strive for love-interest. 

I do. Only recently, in writing a 
song, I found a rhyme I liked. It was: 


Down in Texas, 
Where they brand the cattle with X’s. 


It was too good to waste. I decided 
to write a song around it, and my first 
thought was—love-interest. Further, 
not so many popular-song buyers would 
understand what I meant by the rhyme 
I had. The final version was “I Want 
to Go Back to Texas,” and the rhyme 
ran: 


Every letter I get from Texas 
Is covered with a lot of X’s. 


While the first rhyme would, to the 
other song-writers, have been consid- 
ered cleverer, cattle have no great sen- 


‘Love-Interest” 
Asa 
Commodity 


IT MAKES THE MUSIC 
WORLD GO ROUND 


By Irving Berlin 


Author of such popular song successes as 
“Alexander's Rag-time Band,” ‘Everybody's 
Doing It.’’ ‘‘This is the Life,’ ‘‘Snooky- 
Ookums,’’ ‘‘When I Leave the World Be- 
hind,’’ ‘‘Araby,’’ and others. 


In collaboration with 


Justus Dickinson 


timental interest; yet they might be 
more in the atmosphere of the theme. 
So I said to myself, “I'll have a fellow 
get letters, because every kid in school 
knows what X’s on a letter mean. And 
it gives me a chance to go back to the 
old love-interest.” 

That’s how things are twisted around 
until you develop a song. 


WE depend largely on tricks, we 

writers of songs. There’s no 
such thing as a new melody. There 
has been a standing offer in Vienna, 
holding a large prize, to anyone who 
can write eight bars of original music. 
The offer has Leen up for more than 
twenty-five years. Thousands of com- 
positions have been submitted, but all 
of them have been traced back to some 
other melody. 

Our work jis to connect the old 
phrases in a new way, so that they will 
sound like a new tune. Did you know 
that the public, when it hears a song, 
anticipates the next passage? Well, the 
writers who do not give them something 
they are expecting are those who are 
successful. 
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WE depend largely on tricks, we writ- 
ers of songs. here’s no such 
thing as a new melody Our work 
is to connect the old phrases in a new way. 

I fool the auditor Every time 
the hearer begins to anticipate, give him 
something he isn’t expecting. And never 








go back—nevVer repeat. 





I fool the auditor. The old idea was 
.to follow the same theme throughout. 
The new idea is to change. Sometimes 
I have a half-dozen different measures 
in one chorus. “Choo-choo from Ala- 
bam’ ” was typical. 

Every time the hearer begins to an- 
ticipate, fool him—give him something 
he isn’t expecting. Work for surprises 
all the time. And never go back—never 
repeat. 


ONG-WRITING is a game of new 

ideas. We always want the love- 
interest, but we want it served to us in 
anew way. And new ideas—new ones 
that are popular and not too clever— 
are as scarce as hen’s teeth. No pub- 
lisher has had a smashing success this 
season. 

With the experience I have—or 
rather, with the knowledge of the game 
—I wouldn’t, if I were choosing a 
career, start out as a writer of popular 
songs. It is too much of a gamble, 
and the rewards are not always what 
they might be. But at that, I believe 
the beginner has a better chance now 
than he ever had. The veterans, with 
two or three or four successes to their 
credit, have failed miserably. Where 
the public wants an entirely new order 
of songs, the writers are working to old 
standards. 

Publishers, but not the public, esti- 
mate a_song-writer on past perform- 
ances. If a man has written four or five 
big hits and the publisher wants him 
badly enough, the writer can command 
almost his own figure. That is where 
the publisher is wrong. For there’s no 
sure-fire song-writer in the business. 

One of the reasons for this is inter- 
esting. After a song-writer has put out 
three or four “hits,” he gets to know 


too much about popular songs. He be- 
gins to make his songs clever instead 
of popular. You'll often hear a pub- 
lisher, when he is refusing a song, say, 
“It’s a good song for song-writers, but 
it is no good for the public.” He may 
have rhymes that other song-writers 
will say are immensely clever, but they 
wont mean anything to the public. 

Being too clever is as fatal in a pop- 
ular song as being dull. 

And another thing: after the writer 
has put out two or three successes, his 
past performances get the better of 
him; he is willing to sit back and con- 
sider the past. 


But don’t blame the song-writer for 

everything. There’s the “follow- 
up” song, for instance. The publisher, 
not the song-writer, is usually at fault 
there. 

Some company puts out a successful 
song, and the publishers rush to their 
song-writers and demand, “Give us a 
song like So-and-so.” They don’t seem 
to realize that the public wont stand for 
the same thing twice. 

Still, the writer, being under orders 
and a guarantee, pounds out a song and 
gets all the discredit. 

Another reason for this condition is 
that singers, having heard some one 
sing a popular song put out by another 
publisher, go to a rival and ask for “a 
song like So-and-so.” And one is 
ground out. 

For there’s nothing much a publisher 
wont do for such artists as Eva Tan- 
guay, Nora Bayes, Irene Franklin, 
Blanche Ring, Al Jolson, Kitty Gordon, 
Fritzi Scheff, Elizabeth Brice, Emma 
Carus and a few others. They are the 
best “pluggers”—the best popularizers, 
if I may use the word—a publisher 
can get. Now, excepting these names 
from all suspicion of being parties to 
such a thing, the stage singer and the 
vaudeville singer have come back into 
the “song-boosting” business that the 
publishers agreed a year ago to abolish. 

Now,—I am getting to my point 
slowly,—remember that between twen- 
ty-five thousand and fifty thousand 
songs are turned out every year in the 
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United States. Thousands of these are 
published. Yet if, out of this mass of 
published material, the market shows 
six natural song-hits (meaning songs 
selling a million or more copies), it has 
been a rarely successful season. 

The publisher sells his songs to the 
jobber or “the trade” for six and a half 
cents acopy. He pays a cent a copy roy- 
alty to the men who have written the 
song. This leaves him a gross of five and 
a half cents a copy on a song. Out of 
this he must care for a tremendous 
overhead expense; the printing costs 
him a cent a copy; he has advertising he 
must keep up; he has branches and 
branch-staffs in a half-dozen cities; he 
maintains a staff of eight or nine piano- 
players in his home office, and staffs 
of two or three in his branch offices ; he 
keeps a force of “pluggers” or “song- 
boosters’’—who go over the cities sing- 
ing his songs in motion-picture theaters 
and cafés—at work; he employs a force 
of “outside men” whose duty it is to 
get his songs sung by stage people; and 
then, on top of it all, he (in the plural) 
has recommenced paying performers 
to sing his songs. 

He does it on the chance that a song 
may be forced to success. I believe 
such a thing is impossible. Bad songs 
never can succeed; there have been 
times when a good song was made into 
a success by proper publicity. I know 
one publisher who has paid out more 
than fifty thousand dollars a year to 
vaudeville singers to" have them put on 
his songs. And I know of several per- 
formers who have been paid one hun- 
dred dollars a week or more to put 
one song in their acts. 

This cutthroat competition, which 
has resulted recently in the failure of 
a number of publishing firms, operates 
in spite of the fact that it has become 
more and more difficult to make money 
out of the song-publishing business. 
Under present conditions a publisher 
loses money on a song unless he sells 
more than three hundred thousand 
copies. (I mean, by this, a song he has 
advertised and “plugged”—one he is 
betting on as a success. ) He must sell 
between five hundred thousand and six 
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"THERE'S no sure-fire song-writer in the 
business. 

After a song-writer has put out three or 
four “hits,” he gets to know too much 


about popular songs. He begins to make 
his songs clever instead of popular. 
ing too clever in a popular song is as 


fatal as being dull. 











hundred thousand copies to make a fair 
profit. 


"THERE'S persistent talk that the be- 

ginner has no chance in the song- 
writing business. Frankly, he has very 
little chance, though more now than be- 
fore.. First of all, the business is over- 
crowded; second, the amateur has no 
knowledge of the workings of the 
trickiest game in the world. 

And, not living song-writing, he is 
not in the proper atmosphere. 

Our publishing house has never re- 
ceived, from an amateur, a usable idea, 
either in lyrics or melody ; and we have 
examined thousands of manuscripts. If 
we could find good ones, we’d be more 
than glad to pay forthem..... Why, 
some of them even offer to let me put 
my name on their compositions. 

Song-writers don’t steal—at least, 
those of reputation don’t. Why should 
they? But the public, by some freak of 
mind, would rather believe that the fel- 
low who is getting the credit isn’t the 
one who is doing the work. Two years 
or so ago, when ‘“‘Alexander’s Rag-time 
Band” was a big hit, some one started 
the report among the publishers that | 
had paid a negro ten dollars for it and 
then published it under my own name. 

When they told me about it, I asked 
them to tell me from whom I had 
bought my other successes—twenty- 
five or thirty of them. And I wanted 
to know, if a negro could write “Alex- 
ander,” why couldn’t I? Then I told 


them if they could produce the negro 
and he had another hit like “Alexander” 
in his system, I would choke it out of 
him and give him twenty thousand dol- 
lars in the*bargain. 

If the other fellow deserves the 
credit, why doesn’t he go get it? 
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THE .STORY OF ‘THE. GREAT- 
EST. STEAMSHIP: ON: BER 
EVENTFUL MAIDEN VOYAGE 


By Frederic 


Author of ‘‘Matt Bardeen, 


Solitaire Cipher,’’ 





HE stupendous outfly of the 
Great War caught me and my 
= bride—Americans both—mid- 
way in a shopping and sight-seeing 
wedding-trip in Paris. Sensing the com- 
ing complications for aliens on the Con- 
tinent, and additionally cautioned by 
friends at the Embassy, we incontinent- 
ly made tracks for “dear old Lunnon” 
by one of the perilously crowded little 
Channel boats plying between Dieppe 
and Folkestone, said side-wheeler, as 
we would call her, being loaded to her 
guards, decks piled high with trunks, 
suit-cases, shawls and steamer rugs, 
with perhaps half a thousand men, 
women, children and babies cramming 
the cabins and roosting like chickens 
amid the luggage. 

It was what the seasoned traveler 
calls a wet crossing. That “Silver 
Streak,” as both English and French 
dub the Channel, was in one of its 
worst moods on that August day,— 
wind against tide working up a wicked 
sea,—so that both stewards and stew- 
ardesses, office-badged with basins and 
towels, were greatly in demand by 
those suffering from mal-de-mer—peo- 
ple who, like the Frenchman in the 
story, were at first afraid they were go- 
ing to die, and then feared they weren’t. 
But after two hours of mild torment 
we ran into smooth water under the 
chalky white lee of Beachy Head and 
behind the breakwater, whence a rapid 
boat-train speedily ran us up to Char- 
ing Cross Station, and we attained the 
near-by haven of the Savoy on the Em- 
bankment. 





Master Diver,’ 
‘*‘Double Trouble,’ 


Reddale 


“*Scuttledl’’ 
etc. 
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Here, however, we were practically 
marooned for more than six months. 
Beyond the abandonment of our pro- 
jected winter on the Mediterranean,— 
Mentone, the Riviera, Monte Carlo and 
a sojourn in Rome,—no harm was done, 
since I had half a year’s leave of ab- 
sence from my New York office. And 
when all was totted up, Madge and her 
man put in a mighty pleasant wedding 
trip after all—until the tragic end. 


ONDON was crowded with Amer- 

icans, refugees, like ourselves. To 
some, such as teachers and professional 
people and those whose letters of credit 
had too many holes punched therein, 
it was a matter of life and death to 
secure an early get-away day. To these 
the overworked American Committee 
naturally and properly gave first aid to 
the injured; others more fortunately 
situated could wait—as we both did, 
cheerfully. However, there ultimately 
came a day in spring when the Cunard 
people sent notice that my long-held-up 
first-cabin reservations would be hon- 
ored on their brand-new crack Amazon, 
sailing from Liverpool on the second. 

So, on a lovely, warm, misty April 
morning, we entrained at Euston for 
our Liverpool embarking. 

“What about those awful under-sea 
boats?” Madge wanted to know, for 
you will remember that this particular 
menace then faced every Allied ship. 
Good old “Lucy,” as the Lusitania was 
affectionately named by seasoned cross- 
ers, had not yet been torpedoed, and yet 
the peril was to be feared and faced. 
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In my jaunty ignorance I answered re- 
assuringly : 

“Oh, they’d scarcely dare attack a 
peaceful liner like the Amazon, even 
supposing they could catch her, and 
that isn’t likely.” 

So the big Atlantic liner Amazon, lat- 
est-born of the “on” fleet,—thus named 
because the ships bore names ending 
in “on,’ such as Centurion, Orion, 
Pendragon and the like,—sailed from 
Liverpool on her maiden voyage, bound 
for New York. 


fF ROM keel and bedplates to her wire- 

less installation the Amazon rep- 
resented the last word in steel shipbuild- 
ing — swimming-pool, squash-courts, 
passenger elevators, recital hall, a ca- 
baret and some five-thousand-dollar 
cabin suites. She was practically un- 
sinkable, so her designers and builders 
said, with nigh upon a thousand feet 
of length, eighty feet of beam and 
thirty or forty watertight compart- 
ments. The newspapers described the 
Amazon as a “floating Ritz,” and 
printed pictures showing how many 
blocks of Broadway she’d take up, or, 
if up-ended, her excess of length over 
the Woolworth Building’s height. 

Like those who, akin to “Diamond 
Jim,” dote on being first-nighters at 
opera or theater, there are globe-trot- 
ters or mere travelers who take pride 
in sailing on and “assisting at” the 
maiden trip of such a modern leviathan ; 
consequently our cabin lists, first and 
second, were full—some eight hundred 
in all, with another four hundred in the 
steerage and a crew numbering six or 
seven hundred more—a total of more 
than two thousand souls, including one 
or two titles, some millionaires, states- 
men, lawyers, authors, theatrical pro- 
ducers, belated actors and artists, most- 
ly returning home, and a goodly sprin- 
kling of tourists making a long-planned 
visit to “the States,” besides some 
newly wedded couples like ourselves. 

Consequently there was an interest- 
ing medley of all sorts and conditions 
of well-to-do folk gathered in lounge 
and smoke-room, many of them well- 
seasoned and hard-bitten travelers. One 
particular group with which I fore- 
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gathered nightly included an ambassa- 
dor, a banker, an explorer, a well- 
known novelist, a mining man, an army 
man and a buyer, besides the writer 
hereof. 


At sunset on the fourth night out we 

were well south of Newfoundland, 
skirting the Grand Banks, and within 
two days’ run of Ambrose Channel. At 
noon the bulletins posted in saloon com- 
panionway and smoker gave the ship’s 
position as Latitude 42.10, Longitude 
51, so that Sable Island with its mur- 
derous surf, wreck-strewn beaches and 
deadly shoals bore N. W. say two hun- 
dred and fifty miles under our star- 
board lee. 

But the clever strategy of our skip- 
per needs to be explained, since it had 
brought us safely thus far. The Ger- 
man submarines were early gridironing 
English waters. After dropping pilot 
off the Mersey, we headed down the 
Irish Sea for a clear road to the At- 
lantic, convoyed by a couple of destroy- 
ers on either bow. But at dusk in St. 
George’s Channel our helm was put 
hard down, the giant liner spun on her 
heel like a tango twirler, and with all 
lights doused, literally raced back-track- 
ing up-channel, doubling on her course 
to fool the submarines, and making for 
the northerly route around Ireland, 
thus gaining the open Atlantic on an 
unforeseen track and avoiding the perils 
of those narrower waters off Queens- 
town. The maneuver was successful, 
since we never sighted a single snip- 
ing periscope. But we were after all 
destined for a greater peril, all danger 
of torpedoing being passed when once 
we had outrun Von Tirpitz’ submarines’ 
cruising radius. So we traversed the 
“roaring forties,” and began to reckon 
those hours wherein Fire Island light 
and Ambrose Channel would be abeam. 
Which carries this amateur log to our 
fourth day out of the ship’s home port. 

Although the Amazon had crossed 
the ice-track, which in spring demands 
redoubled vigilance from the man on 
the bridge, we had sighted no bergs so 
far, but at eight bells—four Pp. m.—on 
this eventful day we ran into vast fields 
of horizon-wide floating mush ice—only 
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here and there a small hummock or 
solid field, and so few of those latter 
that our speed was never checked. 

Night came down clear, cold and 
moonless, with nothing to be seen on 
deck save the white sheen of the mushy 
snow-covered fields through which the 
ship was plowing. There was no wind, 
and nothing but the deep-sea under- 
run of surge to mar an otherwise per- 
fect night. But the smoke-room was 
mighty comfy, with its bright lights and 
deep leather chairs. Cards were in or- 
der till after eleven; then all hands dis- 
solved into the usual little groups for a 
final cigar and a peg before turning in. 
My Madge had gone to bed like a good 
little girl, Over drinks and cigars man- 
talk, as usual, traveled far afield. 

“Funny we've seen no icebergs thus 
far,” remarked the buyer for a big Chi- 
cago store who went abroad twice reg- 
ularly every year, “First spring trip I 
remember without sighting some—or 
else a damned derelict.” 

“Too late for ice now,” commented 
the banker, another seasoned crosser. 

‘Just where are we?” lazily queried 
the ambassador. “We've had no fog 
so far.” 

“Two or three hundred miles south 
of Sable Island, judging by the ship’s 
position at noon,” the explorer volun- 
teered as one who should know. 
“You'll see no large ice this trip, or 
I miss my guess.” 

“Icebergs?” said another. “Subma- 
rines? Fog? Derelicts? Well, blamed 
if I know which is the worst menace 
to a fast Atlantic liner. Course, they’re 
all bad enough, ’specially the first an’ 
last; they’ve all taken heavy toll of 
ships and human lives. But some peo- 
ple think there’s a worse menace than 
any of them, an’ it lies right in the 
steamship lanes, east or west.” 

“What’s that?” I queried, sitting up, 
since I could imagine no worse hap- 
pening to a ship, sail or steam, than 
blundering into an iceberg or a heavy, 
weed-grown, timber-laden derelict just 
awash, with nothing showing above her 
tail—perhaps in fog and darkness, may- 
hap in calm weather or during a blow. 
But in any event, the moving ship 
would get the worst of such an impact. 
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The last speaker was an American 


‘ mining expert from the Rand, bronzed 


and battered and pock-marked by the 
African sun. After interjecting the 
remarks quoted, he subsided behind a 
veil of smoke, andthe desultory talk 
went on. 

“Did you notice that we sighted no 
fishermen off the Banks?” came from 
somebody else—I forget just who it 
was. 

“Oh, that’s because all these crack 
liners follow the more southerly route 
in early spring, you know,” countered 
the explorer. ‘“There’s only one pos- 
sible peril in our road now, and that’s 
‘The Virgin.’ ” 

“Surely you don’t take any stock in 
that hoary old myth!” scoffed the nov- 
elist, suddenly sitting upright. 

“Well, it’s a pretty healthy myth, 
since rumors of its existence still per- 
sist, although it was first reported in 
the year 1720 or thereabout,” was the 
quietly confident rejoinder. 

“The Virgin?” queried our army 
man. “Never heard of it, but I’m al- 
ways willing to learn. What?” 


“ES this way,” the explorer went on. 

“There’s no exact knowledge about 
The Virgin,—some call it The Fang,— 
and it should not be confused with the 
Virgin Reefs, a three-fathom patch on 
the Great Banks, long known and 
charted. You'll find them mentioned 


in Kipling’s ‘Captains Courageous.’ 
But somewhere near our present posi- 
tion, navigators and sailor-men have 
from time to time reported the exist- 
ence of a needle-like pinnacle rising 
to within a few feet of the surface in 
about Latitude 44 and Longitude 56, 
two ‘hundred miles or thereabouts 
southeast of Sable Island and about the 
same distance sou’west of the Great 
Newfoundland Bank—which puts it a 
long way from the other Virgin Rocks, 
you see. 

“Some shipmasters claim to have ac- 
tually seen the peak uncovered or just 
awash at low tide or in the hollow of 
a big sea; others say they have sailed 
right over its position. But naturally 
a slender rocky needle like that could 
be easily missed. There’s a story—” 
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“And it’s solid rock, you say?” 
queried the novelist, interrupting. 

“Solid as the Peak of Teneriffe, and 
a million times more dangerous,” came 
the grave answer. 

“Dangerous!” “echoed the buyer, 
timorously. ‘Why, just think of what 
it would do to a ship like the Amazon 
running on full tilt! Why don’t they 
buoy the blamed thing or put out a 
lightship ?” 

“Well, you see,” drawled the ex- 
plorer, “no one really knows whether 
it’s there. Our hydrographers and 
chartmakers are doubtful or noncom- 
mittal. Those who have run foul of 
The Fang probably never lived to tell 
the tale; and yet it may be accountable 
for a good many missing ships.” 

“So you really believe in its existence 
hereabouts ?” demanded the army man. 

“TImplicitly,” was the quiet answer; 
“and I'll tell you why: A couple of 
years ago I ran across a withered old 
wreck of a man—once captain of a 
crack liner—who had been dead to the 


‘world for more than forty years. His 


vessel was never heard of after leaving 
New York; he was the only survivor, 
and because of the odium that always 
attaches to a passenger captain who 
loses his ship he elected to drop out of 
human ken. Gentlemen, that ship was 
the ill-fated City of Boston, and her 
skipper averred to me that her bottom 
was ripped out by running full speed 
into The Virgin; so that she sunk with 
all hands in three thousand fathoms in 
less than twenty minutes! 

“What else,” he went on, “could have 
torn through the iron plating of the 
City of Boston like a can-opener rip- 
ping a tin of milk? And here’s an- 
other query for the land-sharps to 
answer: What caused the disappear- 
ance and total loss of the President and 
the Pacific right near where my City 
of Boston foundered? J say they ran 
upon The Fang!” 


A RESTLESS movement agitated 
the listeners in the Amazon smoke- 
room as the explorer ended. The buyer 
bared his teeth in a sickly grin. 

“Makes a fellow feel creepy,” he 
commented. 
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“Oh, well, I suppose the chances 
are about a million to one against any 
ship hitting that confounded rock- 
spindle,” observed the novelist. 

“Yes, and you must remember that 
the Amazon's builders claim she is 
practically unsinkable,” chimed in the 
banker. And so the comment ran. 

Personally I thought all this sort of 
talk mere twaddle. Even granting the 
existence of The Virgin,—or The Fang, 
—it was, as our novelist had re- 
marked, a million-to-one shot in favor 
of the Amazon—or any other ship, for 
that matter—going clear. Neverthe- 
less it was easy to see that the yarn 
about the ill-fated City of Boston had 
left its mark on the listeners, although 
any uneasy forebodings were palpably 
foolish. But I was glad that none of 
the women passengers nor my own 
dear Madge had been present—not 
that she’s fanciful, but one knows how 
women are built. 

“Well, let’s go outside and take a 
look around,” suggested the army man. 
“Then we'll have another peg and turn 
in—unless”—with a quiet smile—“you 
fellows are too nervous and would 
rather play bridge.” 

No one offered a ripost to this half- 
joking taunt, but as one man the group 
arose and trooped through the smoke- 
room door onto the saloon-deck. Here 
it was light enough from the electrics 
showing through the bull’s-eyes, and 
one had to go to the rail and turn his 
back to the radiance in order to peer 
into the darkness overside. 

I took the opportunity to look in on 
Madge, and found her sleeping like 
a baby. Then I went on deck again. 


THE Amazon was plowing through 

the same everlasting slush ice at 
full speed, the soft mush causing a 
hissing sound as it swept by our smooth 
steel plates. Far as the eye could reach 
stretched this white carpet, with only 
here and there a narrow lane of black 
open water. No large bodies of ice 
were in sight. 

Leaving my companions, I climbed 
up to the boat-deck, which gave me a 
vastly wider vista, partly because the 
ship’s lights here were negligible, and 








because I could follow the Amazon’s 
thousand feet of length, broken only 
by her four funnels and a small forest 
of ventilators. The great boats, eight 
of a side, rested in their chocks, over- 
hung by the white davits; the last, I 
fancied, looking like shadowy gallowses. 
An ill omen, you'll say? So it was. 

Forward loomed the bulk of chart- 
room and pilot-house, with the port 
and starboard wings of our canvased 
flying-bridge, whereon the forms of the 
two quartermasters on watch paced 
solemnly to and fro. It was very quiet 
up here, the night being too cold for 
spoony or flirtatious couples (it would 
be different two or three months later 
in the season), and the dimness of the 
deck made it easier to get a good sea- 
ward view. And quiet as was the great 
ship at this hour of the night, there was 
yet a curious hum vibrant in the air, 
proceeding, as I supposed, from the 
floating town beneath my feet—from 
the throbbing and thrilling human life 
below decks, asleep or awake, more 
than two thousand men, women and 
children. 

Leaning on the rail and looking to 
seaward, the same monotonous expanse 
of small ice was all I could see, but I 
noted the curious glow which our bril- 
liant lights from hundreds of portholes 
shed, like a luminous haze, for many 
fathoms on either hand. Small danger 
of collision, thinks I, between two bril- 
liantly lighted ocean liners nowadays! 

None the less, having brought a good 
pair of binoculars with me, I swept the 
horizon for the lights or sails of an- 
other ship; so far as I could make out, 
we were alone—and yet below that 
horizon there were, I reflected, possibly 
a dozen vessels whom our wireless 
would bring rushing to us with a bone 
in their teeth in case of disaster. 

Perhaps the explorer’s yarn about 
The Virgin—which might lie herea- 
bouts—had made me nervous; but any- 
how I caught myself speculating as to 
just what would happen to the Amazon 
should she hit, or even scrape, that 
dread and solitary rocky fang. 

“All bally rot!” I growled to myself. 
“The ship is practically unsinkable. 
Better go below and hunt for another 
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day.” So I slipped the glass in its 
case and turned away. 


| WAS halfway down the ladder when 
it happened. 

Once upon a time I was aboard a 
ship in the South Atlantic when we 
sailed over a submarine earthquake. 
The sensation was not unlike that felt 
on some city street when a subway train 
rumbles below. At first, as I stood 
arrested part way down the Iadder, that 
half-forgotten episode flashed into 
memory’s ken; but this sensation was 
different and more ominous. The sound 
seemed to begin up toward the bows 
and rush rapidly nearer to where I 
was clinging. There had been no im- 
pression of our striking anything, and 
yet the Amazon quivered from stem to 
stern, and the steel funnel-guys above 
my head twanged like harp-strings with 
the vibration from the steel hull. 

At the same time, I could sense a 
hollow grinding and tearing going on 
somewhere in the ship’s bowels sixty 
or eighty feet below where I stood. 
My first thought was that we had 
struck a larger piece of ice than usual, 
or a small berg, and that the grinding 
sound came from its pounding along 
the ship’s side. But a moment’s 
thought convinced me that no piece of 
hard submerged blue ice could create 
all that racket—that all-but-sickening 
sensation of something boring into the 
ship’s very vitals, 

For some minutes our speed was not 
checked ; but then the throbbing of the 
engines ceased, after we had run per- 
haps a couple of miles; and the Ama- 
zon drifted to a standstill. 

On reaching the saloon-deck and 
smoke-room, I found very little con- 
fusion, for although the shock had been 
sensed, there was no thought of serious 
danger. Still, men kept dropping in 
from their staterooms variously clad, 
and from the main saloon one could 
hear the high-pitched chattering of 
women’s voices, 

“Guess we hit a small iceberg,” 
seemed to be the consensus, delivered 
with a shrug, and some hardly troubled 
to rise from their still-going card- 
games, although a few had again gone 
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outside “to take a look around.” These 
soon returned shivering, with nothing 
to report and with the oft-repeated as- 
surances that we were on board an un- 
sinkable ship. 

But our explorer eye-beckoned me 
aside, and quietly we slipped out on 
deck. 

“What do you make of it?’ I que- 
ried. Instead of answering me directly 
he led me forward toward the chart- 
room and the flying-bridge. On the 
way we met the second and third of- 
ficers, wearing serious faces, and hur- 
rying aft. 

“What’s wrong?” we demanded. 

“Nothing to fear, we hope,” was the 
reply. But just then came a noisy 
tramping of seamen’s feet on the boat 
deck above. 

“That sounds serious,” commented 
my companion. “They’re getting the 
boats ready.” As we pushed along 
to where the promenade deck over- 
looked the main deck and steerage, we 
encountered the first officer. 

“Just how bad is it?’ demanded my 
companion. The answer came in jerky 
phrases: “Can’t say exactly, sir. We 
hit something that’s ripped out our 
bilge plates for a couple of hundred 
feet. Water’s up to the furnace grat- 
ings now. Engine-room and stoke-hole 
flooded—but we can’t sink, you know. 
We're just ordering out the boats for 
the women and children as a matter of 
precaution.” And he hurried on. 

My first thought naturally had been 
of Madge. Dashing to our cabin— 
which luckily was on the main deck, 
I found the dear girl fully dressed and 
warmly clad for any emergency. I took 
. her in my arms for what might prove 
a long good-by. 

“It’s women and children for the 
boats, dear heart,” I told her. “Be 
brave—I can’t go with you, but—” 

And then a shrill bugle pierced the 
alleys and corridors of the doomed 
Amazon. “Last call for lifeboats!” 
came a succeeding hoarse cry. I took 
my young wife by the hand and saw 
her safely into the last steward-manned 
boat to leave the doomed liner’s fang- 
riven side. Then the tiny craft faded 
into the gray gloom. 
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HERE'S scant need to tell you about 

the inevitably pathetic and soul- 
stirring sights and sounds of that fated 
hour—of the rush of the cowardly 
black-gang, stewards and idlers for the 
boats; of the slow but sure settling 
of the Amazon; of sending away half- 
laden boats with the usual two or three 
capsizals; of the failing of the electric 
lights and the boiler explosions; of 
the heroism displayed in most unex- 
pected places; of splendid men and 
gently nurtured women facing the 
worst of all deaths with noble forti- 
tude; of aged couples refusing to be 
parted in death; of the many acts of 
self-sacrifice—all these were told and 
retold by newspapers all over the 
world. We had escaped the subma- 
rine peril only to fall foul of The 
Fang! 

Just before the Amazon took her 
final plunge, when the ship’s band was 
playing and those doomed hundreds 
were singing a parting hymn, I came 
shoulder to shoulder again with the 
explorer as we helped away the last 
boatload bearing all that I loved most 
dearly. 

“You know what’s wrong with us by 
this time, I guess?” he said, coolly 
lighting a cigar. 

“They say we hit a submerged ice- 
berg.” 

“Tceberg—be—damped !” was his an- 
swer, between puffs. “We hit The 
Virgin—that’s all!” 

I never saw him again. We both 
were engulfed in that final descent and 
deadly swirl—one of us being taken, 


1"? 


’ the other left. 


The lifeboat which held Madge, my 
bride, with twenty-odd other women 
and children, was picked up and the 
survivors carried into Halifax. 

For myself, I was grabbed out of 
the icy water for dead on the end of.a 
boathook wielded by the lusty hands of 
a Banks’ fisherman and landed at South 
Wharf in Boston. It was a good two 
weeks before Madge and I established 
communications—or before either knew 
that the other was alive instead of rest- 
ing on the ooze of the Atlantic floor 
around the base of that murderous 
rocky fang named The Virgin! 
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SHOWS THE NEW 


By Marian 





WO facts stand out strongly 
in the musical season that is 
passing. One is the prom- 
inence of American singers, in- 
strumentalists and composers ~@ 
in the recognized activities @ 
of the year. And the other , 
is the gradual sifting ¢ 
away of the old-estab- 
lished -grand-opera 
repertories and_ the 
inclusion of. novelties 
in the programs. 
Foreshadowing 
national recognition 
of the American 
artist, Damrosch 
and the Symphony 
Society of New 
York opened the 
season with the an- 
nouncement that na- 
tive composers were to 
be featured. While 
Stransky and the Phil- 
harmonic Society of New 
York did not prelude their 
activities with such a specific 








INFLUENCE 


Henderson 


statement, it is noteworthy that the 
names of American composers have 
outbalanced those of foreigners on 
their programs. 
And American _ singers, 
many of them driven to 
their birth-nation by the 
European conflict, were 
accorded marked rec- 
\ ognition; the war, 
i moreover, gave us 
i} many new songsters 
of other national- 
ities. For America 
has led the world in 
music this year. 
And many have 
been the changes. 


OVELTY was 

introduced with 
the beginning of the 
season, when 
Pavlowa, the 
Russian 
dancer, — in- 
vesting, so it 
was. stated, 
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Enrico Caruso, 
of the Metropol- 
itan — grand opera’s 
greatest drawing-card. 
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merican col- 
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TittaRuffo, pre- 
vented by the 
European war 
from filling an 
engagement in 
America. 
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ien 
Hinck- 
ley. 


Maria Gay, best 
: } 4 : known, perhaps, for 
Matzene. Chicago |; wy m her Carmen. 


Francesco Daddi 
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the one hun- 

dred thousand 

dollars or so she 

received for her motion-picture 

labors,—organized the Boston Grand 

Opera Company. With Max Rabinoff as manag- 

ing director, Ryszard Ordynski as régisseur géné- 

ral,—he, by the way, having been the brilliant 

young associate of Max Reinhardt, the noted 

German stage director,—and such conductors 

as Jacchia, Kuper, Moranzoni and Schmid, the 

Russian prima ballerina assoluta hoped to es- 

tablish a national rather than a local operatic 

institution, and introduced two new art-forms 

of novel character — “mimo - choreographic” 

and “mimo-dramatic” grand operas, combining 

instrumental and vocal music, dancing, drama 
and painting. - 

Her company was made up, as a basis, of her 

Imperial Ballet Russe and the Boston Opera corps 

of seventy choristers, and, with a galaxy of world- 

known singers and premier dancers, the season was 











Thomas Chalmers, 
a young Amer- 
ican singer. 
Photograph 
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Maggie Teyte. 
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opened in Chicago, pre- 
vious to a tour, with the 
mimo-dramatic opera, “The 
Dumb Girl of “ae 
Portici,” the music eins 

’ Muratore,one 
being by Auber of the 
and the libretto by Chicago 
Scribe. This opera, _ Principals. 
it may be noted, "Minn ” 
has also been pre- “*°** 
sented in a film version, 
with Pavlowa as the princi- 
pal. Among the mimo- 
choreographic grand 
operas offered were 
‘‘Aleko” (“The Gypsies”), with music 
by Rachmaninoff and libretto by Pushkin; 
and such grand operas as “La 
Gioconda,” “Carmen,” 
“L’Amore dei tre Re,” 


“Rigoletto,” “Madame 


3uttertiv:.’ 5 
Cea ee rances 
Cavalleria Alda ofthe 
Rusticana,’’ Metropol- 
“Pagliacci,” itan. 
“Othello” and  Fhotozraphby 
“The Secret: Seuss 
of Suzanne.” , 
It was with this organ- Wo ‘A Flora 
ization that Tamaki Miura, me Perini. 


the Japanese prima donna, it 
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Giovanni 
Zenatello, of the 
Boston forces. 
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“Pagliacci.” 
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Julia Heinrich, an American singer 

who came into added prominence 
this season. 


her American 

début—in “Madame Butter- 

fly,’ of course. She sang pre- 

viously with the Imperial Rus- 
sian Opera Company in 
London. Critics not only 
praised the Orientalism 

of her _ performance, 


Giacomo 
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new Italian conduct- , 4 Garden: 4 
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: by Matzene, 
but many were Chicago 


enthusiastic 

about her voice 

also. 
American-born 


singers took a 

oroninesis place — Moransoni, 

} conductor with Boston 

in the company. GrandOperaCompany 
Among. them 

was Felice Lyne, a Kansas City 
girl recognized as one of the fore- 
most American coloratura sopra- 

nos, who made her first success 

in London during Hammerstein’s 
season of opera in the English 
capital; and a notable success it 
was, for she was a sudden find 
and came intO prominence over- 
night in a somewhat spectacular 
fashion. Other distinguished 
Americans whose work with this 
company has added to their laurels 
gained elsewhere, were |, 
Riccardo Martin, the  byMishkin, 

> . New York 
Kentuckian who for five ; 
years sang tenor roles at arch sie 
3 the Metropolitan, 
the Metropolitan; May in “ Faust.” 
Scheider, who was born Raymonde 
in New York but most of —_ Delaunois (at 
whose operatic career ma rsgie 6rd 
was in Germany; Elvira “pene win the 


Metropolitan. 


Leveroni, a Boston girl of photograph by 
Italian parentage who New vor 


was taken from Naples as 
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Pavlowa. 


Ida Cajatti. 
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Erma Zarska. 


a student to sing principal 

roles; Thomas Chalmers, the 
young American baritone,—you 
may remember him as The Sheriff in 
Savage’s “The Girl of the Golden 
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graph copy- 
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by Eugene 
Hutchinson, 
Chicago 
Margaret 
Matze- 
mauer. Photo’ 
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José Mardones, 
of the 
Metropolitan. 
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Julia Claussen sang leading réles 
with the Chicago company. 


West,”—who made his operatic début 
with the Century Opera Company; 
Bianca Saroya, soprano ; Richard Davis, 
baritone; Clara Loring, soprano; and 
Elizabeth Campbell, mezzo-soprano. 
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Tamaka Miura (below), 
Japanese prima donna with 
the Boston company. 
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Giuseppe di Luca, the Metro- 
politan’s new Italian baritone. 


And yet there was 
no absence of note- 
worthy talent from 
other lands—Giovanni 
Zenatello; Maria Gay, 
frequently catalogued 
one of the greatest 
Carmens; Luisa Vil- 
lani; Ippolito Lazzaro, , 
famous as a_ lyric BP Photograph by Mishkin, New York 
iewoall nome ae — young American singer 
’ a with the Metropolitan this season. 
sueto, the great Italian 
basso; and a score of others. 


NOVELTY in programs has marked the 
season at the Metropolitan Opera = by Mishkin, 
House in New York from the first. The 
season, too, was lengthened to twenty-four of the Metro- 
weeks for the coming of Serge de Diag- politan. 
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Arthur 
Bodanzky. 
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Clarence White- 
hill, one of the 
most prominent 
of the American- 
born grand-opera 


singers. 


hileff’s world-famous Bal- 
let Russe with Adolf Bolm, 
Leonide Massin, Lubov 
Tchern and a number of 


other noted premier dancers. 


Bakst, the famous Rus- 
sian artist who designed 
the scenery and costumes, is 
scheduled to accompany the ballet. 
The Russian influence was felt with 
almost the first performance. Saint- 
Saén’s “Samson et Dalila,” restored to 
the repertory, was the opening grand 
opera of the season, with Mme. Mat- 
zenauer as Dalila, Caruso as Samson 
and Amato as the High Priest. The 
cast also included Rothier, Bloch, 
Schlegel, Reschiglian and Audisio. 
And quickly on top of this work of 
the French composer (written, before 
his recognition in France, in the semi- 
oratorio form so that it might not be 
confined in its production) came “Boris 
Godunoff,” by the Russian Mous- 
sorgsky—its music fresh, unconven- 
tional and deep in feeling, and its style 
refreshingly original. Another novelty 
from Petrograd was “Prince Igor,” a 
posthumous work by Alexander 
Porphyrievich Borodin, the Russian 
physician and chemist. And for the 
first time in the Metropolitan’s history, 
a Spanish opera—“Govescas”—was 
sung. The French novelty of the 
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Margaret Ober in “Aida.” 
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Hector 
Dufranne. 


season was 

Bizet’s 

“Les Pé 

cheurs de 

Perles,” and from the Ger- 

man came Hermann-Goetz’ 

“Der Widerspenstigen Zah- 

mung” (“The Taming of 
the Shrew’). 

Many new faces are seen 
among the Metropolitan’s 
company, and a large per- 
centage are Americans. 
Toscanini and Herz, whose work as 
conductors, was recognized as of the 
highest, left the organization before the 
new season opened, and were replaced 
by Polacco and Bavagnole as con- 
ductors of Italian operas, and Bo- 
danzky, a young Viennese from the 
Grand Ducal Opera at Mannheim, as 
Wagnerian conductor. Caruso, the 
greatest drawing-card of the day in 
grand opera, has been with the com- 
pany the entire season, and others of 
the former contingent are Bori, Alda, 
Hempel, Kurt, Ober, Gadski, Mat- 
zenauer, Amato, Scotti, Martinelli, Fer- 
rari-Fontana, Urlus, Sembach, -Botta, 
Goritz, Weil, Rothier, Didur, Braun, de 
Segurola and Witherspoon. 

Julia Heinrich, soprano, is one of the 
noteworthy Americans added to the 
company, and others are Edith Mason 
and Helen Warrum, Louise Homer, 
the famous American contralto, re- 
turned to the operatic stage this year, 
and Henri Scott, a young American 
basso from the Philadelphia-Chicago 
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. AMERICANIZING GRAND OPERA 


forces of the past, made a decided im- 
pression upon New York auditors. 


CHICAGO'S grand opera, under 
General Director Cleofonte Cam- 
panini, opened the season with fifty- 
nine principals, more than half of 
whom are Americans, the great major- 
ity having, won artistic distinction 
abroad. Among them are Emma 
Eames; Geraldine Farrar; Louise Ed- 
vina, a French Canadian with European 
experience who has been promised as 
a successor to Mary Garden; and 
Marcia Van Dresser—who comes from 
Memphis, and who, before she com- 
pleted her studies for grand opera, was 
leading woman on the dramatic stage 
with Otis Skinner in “Francesca di 
Rimini” and in Augustin Daly’s com- 
pany presenting “The Great Ruby,” in 
which company she succeeded Ada 
Rehan. Miss Van Dresser has been 
singing leading roles at the Royal Opera 
House in Dresden and at other prom- 
inent European theaters; her first ap- 
pearance with the Chicago company 
was as Elisabeth in “Tannhauser.” 

Frances Rose is another American 
with the Chicago company. She has a 
flexible soprano voice of wide range. 
Born in Elmira, New York, she made 
her début ten years ago at Breslau, 
later going to the Royal Opera in 
Berlin, and then creating the role of 
Electra in London, singing that part all 
over Europe. Cyrene van Gordon. is 
from Ohio, and made her operatic 
début in Chicago three years ago in 
“Aida.” Her voice is a rich, warm con- 
tralto of great range. Hazel Eden, 
from Kansas City, was taken from the 
choir of the Universalist Congrega- 
tional Church in Chicago, where she 
was soprano soloist—the same position 
held first by Mary Garden and later by 
Helen Stanley. She made her oper- 
atic début three years ago. 

Although she was born in Sweden, 
Olive Fremstad of the Chicago com- 
pany is really an American, as are 
Rachael Frease-Green, Myrna Sharlow, 
Helen Stanley, Valeria Devries, 
Frances Ingram, Hazel Eden, Ella Cor- 
rigan, Mabel Preston-Hall, Edna Darch, 
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Lillian Gresham, Alma _ Peterson, 
Myrtle Moses, Maud Fay, George 
Hamlin, Graham Marr, Clarence 
Whitehill, James Goddard and Karl von 
Cohems. 

Maestro Campanini brought to the 
Chicago organization the rights to 
operatic novelties in the form of mod- 
ern French and Italian works that gave 
new vitality to the old-established reper- 
tory, and his principals were selected 
with a view to specialization. There 
were many who atoned for the loss of 
Titta Ruffo, Gustave Huberdeau and 
Mary Garden. Alfred Maguenat, the 
new baritone, has proved eminently 
satisfactory, and Marcel Journet, the 
French basso, has been a revelation. 
Then there are Mario Ancona, Eleo- 
nora de Cisneros, Julia Claussen and 
the Spanish soprano, Conchita Super- 
via, not to mention Marcia Van Dresser, 
Alice Verlet,—the Belgian prima donna, 
—Amadeo Bassi, Francesco Daddi, 
Francesco Federici, Constantin Nico- 
lay, Octave Dua, Desire Defrére and 
others. And Muratore, of course, has 
been one of the great principals of the 
season, with such other noted artists as 
Frances Alda, Schumann-Heink, John 
McCormack, Zenatello, Hector Du- 
franne and Charles Dalmores. 

For the first time in many years the 
Wagnerian “Ring” was produced in 
Chicago—having also, by the way, a 
production in New York by the Metro- 
politan this season. Another feature 
was “Parsifal,” and Massenet’s “Cleo- 
patra” had its first American perform- 
ance. Campanini also gave Monte- 
mezzi’s “L’Amore dei tre Re,” Saint- 
Saén’s “Dejanire” and Leoncavallo’s 
“Zaza.” 

And near the season’s end, Cam- 
panini has played one of his greatest 
cards—the importation of the Russian 
prima donna Maria Kousenezoff. 

Renewed musical interest has brought 
offers to the Chicago company from 
many of the larger cities. Pecu- 
liarly, too, ninety per cent of the man- 
agers who have offered guarantees are 
women—representing a great propor- 
tion of the six hundred million dollars 
America spends annually on music. 


Next month: a delightful interview with Alice Nielsen. 





Geraldine O’Brien. 


Metaphysically. 
Speaking 





SUALLY, when a play is 
U not a success, the reputa- 
tron of every member of 

















the cast suffers. Every disap- 


pointed auditor holds a suspicion 
that the actors were to blame—a 
suspicion that, with the playwright, 
is a fact. And the actors blame the 
playwright. The producer blames 
everyone, the public included. 

_ Geraldine O’Brien was, then, 
doubly honored when Broadway 
set her apart from “The Devil’s 
Garden”—in which she appeared 
and which was not.a success—and 
acclaimed her a discovery. 

Nearly every critic in Man- 
hattan praised her—notwithstand- 
ing that one of the first principles 
of criticism -is to disagree. So 


‘came added glory. 


Miss O’Brien has been on the 
stage several years. She uses her 
own name. 

“You do not attract the same 
beneficial vibrations — speaking 
metaphysically—from an assumed 
name,” she asserts. 

Which sounds 
i = reason- 
; able. 
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Lyn Harding and Geraldine O’Brien in “The Devil’s Garden.” 
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Olga Petrova. 


Unsolvable Petrova 


© 


inordinately bright 
and garish re pl y— 
something with an 
epigram in it. It is 
a very necessary 
query, for I am 
about to deal with 


|AN a woman with a perfect 
figure have many angles? 

That sounds like one of those 
disastrous conundrums, demanding an 


AN ACTRESS WITH A PERFECT 
FIGURE AND MANY ANGLES 


py Alan. Bete 


see through, 





| The fifth of a special series of GREEN BOOK 


articles by Alan Dale, the critic, on 


“The Most Interesting 
People of the Theater ” 
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one of the most riotous riddles that my 
moral clairvoyance has: ever tried to 
and—this 
rampant egotism—I’ve been able to 


sounds like 
solve nearly all my 
feminine riddles, at 
least to my own sat- 
isfaction. 
Whenever I 
thought, how- 
ever, that I had cap- 





UNSOLVABLE PETROVA 


tured the elusive nature of Olga Pe- 
trova, out popped a new and unexpected 
angle (don’t tell me that angles can- 
not “pop;” I know better), and I had 
to begin all over again. I’ve been be- 
ginning all over again for two long 
years, and that is my trouble. Hence 
these tears—which, translated into the 
jargon of the Latin street, means hinc 
ille lachryme! 

When you have sat on a steamer- 
chair, crossing the more or less billowy 
Atlantic, not on one but on two oc- 
casions, with a certain party (I warn 
you that nothing I am about to say 
could be as funny as calling Petrova a 
“party”), you really feel that you 
should know her. You talk intellectu- 
ally all day until your fount of bril- 
liancy has dried up, and there is noth- 
ing left but the weather; you see her 
in the morning when every self-respect- 
ing woman should look frightful; you 
listen to the glittering inanities she is 
bound to cast at the perfectly respect- 
able pew-openers one meets on board 
ship; you behold her swathed like one 
of the mummies in the Britsh Museum 
when the weather isn’t quite fit; and 
lastly, you note that she is a feature 
at the inevitable ship’s concert. Cer- 
tainly you should know her when you 
land—or be doomed to stay at sea 
until you have acquired the knowledge. 
Don’t you think so? 

On board she had a surgeon with 
her. No; she wasn’t ill at all. She 
was just married to him. He had 
once catered to her ailments and had 
sent her tremendous bills. Petrova 
said she couldn’t possibly pay them, 
and so she married him, as really the 
best thing to do. Well, the day we 
reached New York, after our second 
trip over, Dr. Stewart, her surgeon yet 
husband, had to get what they call a 
landing-ticket, as we all had to do. He 
obtained it easily and showed it to 
Madame Petrova. It read “Dr. Stewart 
and one,” and there was nothing to do 
but land. 

“What does ‘and one’ mean?” asked 
Madame Petrova. 

“You, my dear,” replied the abashed 
surgeon yet husband. 

“Never!” she cried indignantly. “T’ll 
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stay on this boat forever rather-than 
land as ‘and one.’ I may be a femin- 
ist, or I may not,—we will not discuss 
that at present,—but I will not pose as 
‘and one’ even for the Custom House 
officials. Go right back and get a ticket 
made out to ‘Madame Petrova,’ or if 
you prefer it, to ‘Madame Petrova and 
one.’ ” 

“But, my dear—” he pleaded. 

“No wedding ring can reduce me to 
the ignominy of being ‘and one,’” she 
retorted. “I'll land as Madame Pe- 
trova, or you can deport me. That is 
all I have to say.” 

Then I thought I knew her. “Ah!” 
said I to myself, “she is feministic, 
but—what a figure!” 


SAW her play two eccentric ladies 

in two eccentric plays,—“Panthea” 
and “The Revolt,’—in both of which 
she was starred quite tumultuously, In 
‘“Panthea” she stabbed a rakish old 
baron right through his shirt-front be- 
cause he had ruined her lovely young 
life; in “The Revolt” she revolted at 
the one-law-for-man-one-law-for-wom- 
an business—you know, the good old 
stuff. She was really admirable in both 
plays (fear not, this is no criticism), 
and then—and then—I thought I knew 
her. “Ah,” said I to myself, “she 
just loves to ‘emote,’ and she can 
do it. Those tears were real. They 
made little channels right through her 
make-up.” 

I saw her in vaudeville. She was a 
headliner. She imitated a _ parrot 
screeching, and then, as a contrast, she 
recited some very charming little verses 
of her own composition without 
screeching. Further, she sang songs 
in peculiar brands of voice, and when 
she took curtain calls, she stretched 
forth her hands, just as though she 
were saying “Bless you, my children.” 
It was all quite fantastic, and though 
vaudeville is a great trial to me, | en- 
joyed the performance. And— 

I thought I knew her. “Ah!” said 
I to myself, “after all, her thoughts 
really run on Big Time! and Orpheum 
circuits, and all the other calamities in- 
separable from vaudeville.” I felt quite 
desperate. 
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“T saw her in her own house, because she invited me to dinner. . . . . Petrova’s house is a lovely little 
Py honeysuckle cottage on Long Island. It has everything but honeysuckle. . . . . Petrova was cooking 
when I artived. She had on cooking gloves. . . . . And—I thought I knew her.” 











UNSOLVABLE PETROVA 


I saw her in pictures—in “The 
Tigress,” “The Heart of a Painted 
Woman,” “My Madonna,” “What Will 
People Say?’ and so on. In pictures 
she was always “beautiful but dan- 
gerous,” rather naughty but with one 
of those awfully good hearts that the 
Board of Censors doesn’t mind pass- 
ing. She wore stunning gowns and 
looked so insistently gorgeous that she 
was really a feast for the eye. I ex- 
amined the ‘close-ups,’ as they call 
the big faces that seem to be staring at 
you. Most women fear them. They 
bring out lines and even invent them. 
Petrova went through the ordeal line- 
less, and— 

I thought I knew her. Said I to 
myself: “She is really very sweet and 
pretty—just the thing for family use. 
Everybody loves pretty pictures. Pe- 
trova is a pretty picture.” 

I saw her in her own house, because 
she invited me to dinner. Why not? 
When a chap has talked diligently to 
a lovely actress for two whole weeks 
on an ocean, he is perfectly entitled 
to dine. Yes, and even to sup. Pe- 
trova’s house is a lovely little honey- 
suckle cottage on Long Island. It has 
everything but honeysuckles. It is the 
sort of place they advertise as bijou— 
but not horribly bijou, you know— 
merely bijou enough. 

Petrova was cooking when I arrived. 
She had on cooking gloves. Don’t for 
one moment think that she gave us 
steak and mashed potatoes in the 
honeysuckle cottage. She _ didn’t. 
There were alligator pears, exquisitely 
contaminated with Roquefort cheese, 
crab curried ad l’indienne, and a sweet 
that baffled description. Dim lights, 
of course, in the form of shaded 
candles. Cocktails? Why yes, you 
silly little thing, naturally. And— 

I thought I knew her. “Ah!” said I 
to myself, “she’s domesticated. She 
loves her home. Probably she flicks 
dust from things and darns the socks 
that her surgeon yet husband wears. I 
know the style exactly—crazy to fin- 
ish her theater work to get home and 
sit by the fireside and spin. Yes, surely 
spin! Petrova is really attached to 
the fireside.” 
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] SAW her poring through the pages 

of a fearfully abstruse and technical 
medical treatise. I listened to her dis- 
cussion of its points with her surgeon 
yet husband, and I can assure you that 
her remarks were not a bit en amateur. 
That she had made a careful study of 
her subject I felt perfectly convinced. 
[ was completely out of it. Oc- 


_ casionally she turned to me, and I just 


said “Yes” and “No,” hoping that I 
said them at the right time, but not at 
all sure of it. It embarrassed me a 
trifle, because medical subjects do not 
seem wholesome to one who lives in 
the modern drama as I do. And— 

I thought I knew her. “Ah!” said 
I to myself, “she is just one of those 
women who absorb things from their 
surroundings. As she married a sur- 
geon, she has inhaled surgery. I sup- 
pose if she had married a plumber, 
she would have absorbed plumbery. It 
is very simple.” 

I saw her one day with an almost 
fiendishly cynical expression on her 
face. I forgot drama, vaudeville, pic- 
tures, alligator pears, medical works 
and everything. I was appalled at that 
grim look, which reminded me of the 
cat that seems to say, “Ha! Ha! I 
have eaten the canary.” Petrova was 
carefully reading through a terribly 
legal theatrical contract, and searching 
for the “joker.” Every theatrical con- 
tract, you know, owns a joker; other- 
wise it wouldn’t be a theatrical con- 
tract.. Petrova had found it—hence 
the cynical look. It was so beautifully 
hidden that I might have read it 
through a hundred times and never 
have discovered it. It was so tiny and 
so obscure, and yet so _ portentous. 
Petrova looked like Portia in “The 
Merchant of Venice”—though Portia’s 
joker was somewhat obvious—and I 
am afraid I was awfully amused. You 
see, I had been studying her for so 
long that each angle seemed to be the 
exact angle I was looking for, and— 

I thought I knew her. “Ah!” said 
I to myself, “she is one of those tech- 
nical people that it is so difficult to 
cope’ with—one of those awe-inspiring 
women that one can’t get the better 
of.” Every man is afraid of a woman 
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if he believes that he cannot get the 
better ‘of her. Really I felt that this 
time I knew her. 

I saw her—no, I didn’t; I heard her 
—over the telephone. The honeysuckle 
cottage had been burgled! The New 
York papers were full of it, because no 








“Tm really awfully sorry I can’t solve Olga Petrove. 


diamonds had been stolen. Petrova 
never wears any jewelry at all; other- 
wise, of course, it would have been 
stolen, and the New York papers would 
have cried “Press-agent!” The New 
York papers will print anything about 
anything but diamonds. The burglars 
had broken into the honeysuckle cot- 
tage while the servants were out. I 


However, if I can’t, you can’t. 
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called up Madame Petrova. Don’t you 
think that a man who talked to‘a:woman 
for two weeks on an ocean—steadily— 
has a right to call her up when she is 
burgled? Oh, please— 

“The brutes!” said Petrova over'the 
‘phone. “They left me the only thing 
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That is some satisfaction.’ 


I wanted to lose—my own play, ‘Sal- 
vation.’ Actually, I found it on the 
floor, and it looked as though they had 
wiped their feet on it—I am quite sure 
they had. They took my beautiful 
traveling case, all my knives and forks, 
a lovely gown in which I used to suf- 
fer tremendously, and a wonderful sil- 
ver mirror. But they left the play, 
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which I didn’t want, because I can al- 
ways write plays, you know. One 
never misses a play. Do please credit 
me with a sense of humor. The police 
came, and I am sorry to say I laughed 
so that they thought it was all a fake. 
[ just saw my poor play with the foot- 
marks on it, and I laughed. I was 
saved. If they had only taken my 
diamonds (which I don’t possess), the 
newspapers would have let me alone.” 
And— 


TI THOUGHT I knew her. This time 
I did know! I felt perfectly certain 
of it. I had always credited her with 
a sense of humor, and surely any 
woman who can laugh as she loses all 
but her honor, owns one. At last I 
was about to solve the mystery of Olga 
Petrova, and I pursued the track of 
the sense of humor of which I had 
found so many symptoms, though none 
so perfect as this, and I discovered 
most abundant proof that she was a 
fund of amusement. 

“If I hadn’t been born with a sense 
of humor, I should have been dead long 
ago,” she said. “Perhaps it is rather 
dreadful to be freighted with a sense 
of humor, but it is a life-saver. I see 
the absurd side of everything—even 
of myself. Once in one of the most 
emotional scenes of ‘Panthea’ I laughed 
so that I had to turn from the audience. 
It was in Chicago, in the summer. The 
heat was so terrific that the audience 
sat wilted, too bedraggled even to laugh 
at a tragedy. It was so hot that we 
had seriously thought of closing the 
theater. Then suddenly I spoke the line 
‘Oh, I am so cold. Please shut the 
window.’ No sooner had I uttered the 
words than the absolute absurdity of 
the thing struck me. I laughed and, as 
I said, I had to turn away from that 
poor suffering audience that would 
have liked the very roof open.” 
Without a sense of humor many an 
actress would feel a trifle vexed with 
the people who will not allow her to 
know where she was born. Petrova 
was born in Poland. Her father was 
English and her mother Polish, and 
she spoke English entirely, after the 
first few years of her life. You can 
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say what you like about her—criticise 
her acting, her looks and her methods 
quite adversely, and she will never turn 
a hair; but if you tell her that she can- 
not pronounce her th’s she will up and 
rend you—principally, I suppose, be- 
cause she really cannot pronounce them 
—at least, without an effort. And 
when you have to catch yourself up 
on your th’s, your spontaneity, as it 
were, is gone. Yet I’ve heard that 
Petrova was born in Hoboken, N. J., 
in Ithaca, N. Y., and on Sixth Avenue, 
Manhattan, and also in some fragrant 
spot of the most middle West. 

“The more places I was born in, the 
better I like it,” she said. “Of course, 
if I really could choose my birthplace, 
I should select Hoboken, because it is 
so easy to get away from. I don’t like. 
the idea of Ithaca at all, though it is a 
very nice town, In Ottawa, where I 
went recently to adorn one of my pic- 
tures, I was introduced at a reception 
as Russian. Immediately the Russian 
ambassador came up and started talk- 
ing to me in what I imagine was Rus- 
sian. I didn’t understand a solitary 
word, of course. It was most embar- 
rassing, but I did not succumb. I 
spoke to him in French, which is the 
language of diplomacy, and the inter- 
view passed off beautifully. English 
is my father tongue.” 


HAT woman without a sense of 

humor would have dared to play. 
Portia in “The Merchant of Venice” 
with a mustache, in the courtroon? 
scene? Most actresses love to assert 
that they have played Shakespeare, be- 
cause they think it stamps them as be- 
ing worthy. Olga Petrova is not at 
all proud of the experience. Still, in 
the English provinces before she came 
to the United States, she did play 
Shakespeare in very varied form, and 
it was during this episode in her life 
that she put a mustache on Portia in 
the courtroom scene. 

“T thought it perfectly ridiculous,” 
she said, “for her to don the robes of 
the court, and appear with her face 
absolutely unchanged. One has to be 
rational and logical even in Shake- 
speare—so I thought I’d wear a mus- 
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tache. Of course I didn’t do it at re- 
hearsal or I might have been nipped in 
the bud. It was quite an innovation, 
don’t you think? It was just a small, 
insignificant and adolescent mustache, 
but it gave me a great deal of confi- 
dence, and there were no complaints. 
Don’t say that because Portia never has 
worn a mustache, she never should 
wear one.” 

Unfortunately—thrice. unfortunately 
—Mr. Winter did not review this sac- 
rilege. 

Petrova is not inordinately addicted 
to motion pictures. They have been 
very good to her, but women do not 
always love things for that reason. Her 
sense of humor is invariably touched 
when the picture-actor playing her 
sweetheart tells her that he loves her, 
and improvises his speech. She has 
ruined several films because she insisted 
on laughing. 

On one occasion, however, her sense 
of humor was routed. The picture- 
actor who was—well, he was a picture- 
actor—called her “Dearie,” and she 
stopped the camera. It really does seem 
to me as ludicrous to address Petrova 
as “Dearie” as it does to allude to 
her as a “party.” Some women do not 
coincide with those terms. 

“I simply refuse to be called 
‘Dearie,’ she said. “I don’t like the 
word, and it doesn’t apply to me at all, 
and—I think. it is impertinent. You 
can call me ‘Madame.’ My husband al- 
ways does. It may not seem affec- 
tionate, but at least I understand it. 
Never dare to say ‘Dearie’ to me again. 
You might almost as well call me 
‘Girlie’-—and I certainly wouldn’t allow 
anybody to do that.” 

I’ve sat through two of her pictures 
with her, and her sense of humor has 
never relaxed. The situations were of 
course highly sentimental: she was a 
noble person always doing noble things, 
just like that! And she saw it all far 
more clearly than I did. She laughed 
at her own real tears; she laughed at 
herself clinging like a beautiful vine to 
the gallant hero; she laughed at the 
legends flashed upon the screen in their 
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simple and dreadfully primitive Eng- 
lish, and she laughed at me for not 
laughing. Always when I decided that 
she had been particularly effective in 
some episode, she laughed at me and 
insisted that there was nothing in it— 
no art at all. 

“What a pity that your lovely hair 
came out so dark,” I said on one: oc- 
casion. 

“Ha! Ha!” she laughed. “I really 
am dark—or should be if I allowed 
nature to take its course. Why not? 
Yes, I really like the shade I wear 
to-day. ‘It is quite pretty. You see, 
my type isn’t exactly suited to blonde 
hair. Oh, I have been blonde, but I 
got very tired of it. You know a 
woman wearies of the tint of her hair.” 

That—that—to a man who “writes 
pieces for the paper!” And they say 
that women cannot own a sense of 
humor. I believe I have made that 
perilous remark myself. And— 

I was as convinced that I knew her, 
as I was convinced that I knew my- 
self. She was light-hearted, fluffily- 
mooded, persistently cheerful, opti- 
mistic, gay, insouciante, reckless of the 
morrow, and so on. 


ONCE again, and this is my last, I 

saw her weeping bitterly. She 
was crying, as women cry when they 
really mean to do it, and you must 
know all about that! Her face was 
pale, and the tears were quite tor- 
rential. 

“What’s the good of anything?” she 
asked. “I’m miserable. I’m bound to 
grow old some day, and then what is 
there in life for a woman like me? My 
face will go; my figure will go; and I 
shall have to play old women. And I 
wont. I played the Nurse in ‘Romeo 
and Juliet? when I was eighteen. I 
should hate to do it if I were forty. 
Can you imagine anything more hor- 
rible? There could be but one way out 
of it—an overdose of something.” ~ 

So I give it up. I’m really awfully 
sorry I can’t solve Olga Petrova. How- 
ever, if I can’t, you can’t. That is 
some satisfaction. 


Next month Alan Dale will write about another of ‘‘ The 


Most Interesting People of the Theater’’ — Blanche Bates. 
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Sy EOAW A R:O 
BERNARD GARNETT 


Att the world’s a film, 
And all the men and women would-be players: 
They’d have their cut-ins and their fade-outs ; 


And each man would try to hog many parts, 


His acts (or misdemeanors) making seven reels: At first the cowboy, 


Shooting and riding on the Western farms. 

Then a grinning bell-boy, with your satchel 

And step-this-way face, winking like an owl 

As he takes your tip. And then the lover, 
Always at the seaside with a haif-Nelson 

Clutched below heroine’s eyebrow. Then a soldier, 
Most likely a Uhlan and killing some one; 

Happy in Belgium, suddenly sick in a hostel, 
Seeking the lovely iron cross 

Even into the camera’s mouth. And then the Chaplin, 
Known well as “Charlie,” with few insert lines, 
With eyes so dear and mustache nicely cut, 

Full of long slides and modern imbecilities, 

And so he plays his part. The sixth reel brings us 
Into the moonshine, or mountain, scene, 

With outlaws on guard and the law defied, 

Its youthful hero well shaved, but in a world too wide 
For his spent horse; so his big, manly form, 
Turning again toward churlish camera-men, falls 
And dies there on the ground. Last reel of all, 

‘ That ends this usual, trite photoplay, 

Is the sorrow of the heroine— 


Same hair, same eyes, same weeps, same everything. 
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HAT a red breast is to Mr. 
Robin, what a_ peacock’s 
chromatic rear porch is to 
him, clothes are to the curb-garden spe- 
cies of actor. 

Although the playing weeks of his 
season had been conspicuous as snow- 
storms in the Carolinas, Tommy Booth 
felt quite content as he took his sun- 
bath on the south side of the Columbia 
Theater, prefatory to a breakfast of 
coffee and rolls at Shulem’s. It was 
the first really warm morning in April. 
He had on the new cutaway which he 
used “in one,” patent-leathers which 
had pounded only the maple, and last 
season’s straw hat, as remarkably pre- 
served as that Ptolemaic high priest 
who grins grimly from his glass case in 
the Egyptian wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum. Along came the sad Steven 
Haley. 

“Well, well, Steve, old man!” 

After a pause, gently: “H’are ye, 
Tom?” 

“Magnificent, old boy! Magnificent! 
And you?” 

















By Julian Johnson 


Author of *‘ 





BOOTH AND BARRETT 
D:D A 2D OU B16 


A Regular Trouper,’ ‘’Poor 


Little Kellees,’’ etc. 





charity and misanthropy, mourned his 
inability to pay more than eleven thou- 
sand, during the season just closed, on 
his Long Island acreage. 

“In town awhile?” 

“Yes—booking. At the St. Satan 
for a day or two. Wife’s home—Bay- 
side. Feels rotten. So do I, so don’t 
ask me.” 

“Break fasted ?” 

“No.” 

“Come along—I’m dropping in at 
Shulem’s. So busy I haven’t time to 
go to the club.” He had no club. 

“Well, I was going to Rogers’, but 
I’d just as soon go with you. What- 
ever I eat’ll make me sick.” 

So they turned toward Sixth 
Avenue. 


UST before they reached the restau- 
rant, a geranium in a pot, propelled 
by a feather duster or a boot of newly 
dressed kid set to dry in the stirring 
air—by precisely what no one ever 
knew—left its battlement on_ the 
seventh floor of 





“Oh, just as 
dreadful as ever, I 
guess.” 

As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Booth’s 
only asset at the 
moment was the 
unbounded faith of 


Satan, 





gl is another ag og of the St. 
done in 
best style—bright, witty, polished. 
THE GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE 
owes its new and greater popularity— 
as attested by its rapid growth—to 
just such fiction as this. 
This is a magazine totally different, 


the St. Satan, and 
swiftly as a Zeppe- 
lin bomb, journeyed 
toward Mr. Booth. 
Had it struck him 
squarely, he would, 
of course, have been 
introduced to the 


Mr. Johnson’s 





his Forty-eighth Midiindl geietailhy 40 snnetin' 0 Coroner. Had _ it 
Street landlady, athe ‘enapeninn .weliien, ley lade not been for the 
while Mr. Haley, a le for bright le. projecting rim of 
queer mixture of [P°P te Ae his unseasonable 
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hat, it would have quite missed him. 
But the edge of the hat caught the pot, 
and a good percentage of the plant dirt 
went down Mr. Booth’s back. 

“Lord, I’m shot!” exclaimed the 
actor, sitting down suddenly, and—as 
became a matinée idol—thinking of 
irate husbands in distant provinces. 

“Shot, Hades!” exclaimed Mr. 
Haley, yanking him to his feet. “Some- 
body’s playing you for a Chinese re- 
venge. This pa’m come out of .my 
tavern—my floor, too! Let’s run in 
and find the why.” 

“There—67,” directed Mr. Haley, at 
the seventh floor. Mr. Booth saw that 
the door was just ajar, and he propelled 
it inward with foot and hand. 


WHat he saw, for a moment, was 
an alcohol stove monotonously 
stewing an egg in its original package, 
an appetizing pot of coffee steaming 
upon a trunk, and, far out over the 
window-sill, a kimono of padded blue 
silk and a blowy jungle of truly blonde 
hair, both balanced by waving small 
feet. 

“Madam!” shouted Booth, “are you 
trying to murder me? Answer!” 

“Oh—” said the woman, softly, turn- 
ing with a little cry. She put a little 
doubled fist to her mouth, in terror. 
Her blue eyes were wide and her lips 
were parted. “Oh,” she said again, 
even more softly. “Oh!” 

Haley had been peering over Booth’s 
shoulder. He pushed him aside. 

“Hello, Puss!” he said _ shortly. 
“Don’t be so damn careless with your 
begonias. You'll kill a Jane instead of 
an actor some day, and all Forty-sev- 
enth Street’ll swear you did it out o’ 
jealousy.” 

“If I’m killed, I suppose it doesn’t 
matter!” complained Mr. Booth. 

“Why, Mr. Haley!” exclaimed the 
young woman delightedly. 

“What about my hat?” pursued Mr. 
300th, acutely conscious of a shelled 
chapeau, a nearly empty pocket—and 
being quite ignored. 

“Oh, bosh!” snorted the older man. 
“What about Puss’ verbenas?” 

“You haven’t introduced us,” ven- 
turned the girl timidly. 


“Oh—Miss Barrett, Mr. Booth. 
Miss Barrett, please omit flowers.” 


ND so they became acquainted. 

Miss Barrett had no cigarettes, and 
Mr. Booth proffered one of his, and 
she, for both of them, conflagrated one 
of the St. Satan’s very worst matches. 
Miss Barrett learned that he had just 
closed fifty consecutive weeks on the 
Orpheum Circuit, while he was bitten 
ever so lightly by envy at hearing that 
she had declined offers from Col n & 
Harris, Klaw & Erlanger and Charles 
Dillingham, to rest. It occurred to Mr. 
Haley that they were all hungry. 

“What’s the layout, Puss?” he asked, 
indicating the now-cooled coffee and 
the egg which persistent heat had made 
granite. 

“Wont you sit down?” asked the girl 
joyfully. From a drawer in her dresser 
she extracted nondescript plates, and 
knives, forks and spoons bearing the 
hallmarks of some of the best hotels as 
far west as Kansas City. She produced 
a cup, a mug and more coffee. But 
there were no more eggs, no hen to lay 
any and no baker to improvise more 
rolls. 

“Tl go,” volunteered Mr. Booth, 
petting his small change and hoping 
against hope. Haley saved him, as he 
had expected. 

“You couldn’t bring anything in 
here,” he said. ‘“They’ll think I’m lug- 
ging apples. They know I eat about 
a barrel a day, anyway. What do you 
want, Puss—some snails an’ ham?” 

“Oh, ham would be too wonderful, 
but I dassent fry it in here! They’d 
smell it and send up word that they also 
run a restaurant.” 

“More eggs, 
Haley decisively. 
on themselves—unless 
unfortunate.” 


then,” concluded 
“Eggs never tell 
they’ve been 


OOTH had settled himself in the one 

rocking-chair to study Puss as she 
brisked about, petting, patting, fussing 
like a prim, wee housewife in her best 
suburban parlor. He liked her soft, 
thick hair, untinted by anything save 
nature. He thought her peachy, sun- 
burned forearm, adorably wrinkled by 
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one jade bracelet, as lovely a limb as he 
had ever seen. He liked her smart 
boots, trimly laced—no sloppy slippers 
for her! He liked the snug kimono 
and its matching rope, wound several 
times in artless fascination around her 
yielding waist. 

As for Miss Barrett, she made Booth 
stand while she whisked the plant dirt 
from his back, and she noted with 
surprise that she had to climb upon a 
little footstool to brush his broad, lean- 
muscled shoulders. He was a clean- 
faced chap, too. 

“Why do they call you Puss?” he 
asked suddenly, as the silent brushing 
was in its last chapter. 

. “Because my name is Kitty—Mr. 
Booth.” 

“My name is Tommy—Puss.” 

“T heard you, Mr—Tommy. 

“Listen!” cried the girl, facing him. 
“Where can I get a good straw hat?” 

“The year’s pretty young to get a 
good one. Mine was a vintage.” 

“Well, I must get one some place— 
for you. I’m responsible for this 
wreck, you know.” 

“That’s awfully sweet. Suppose you 
telephone Birnbaum to send up a six 
and three-eighths. Now where am I 
going to get you another geranium?” 

“Well—why, you can get me one at 
Peter Brown’s—Forty-sixth and Sixth. 
A perfectly grand one, in full bloom— 
double blossoms and everything—for 
two dollars!” 


R. BOOTH winced. But she was 

already telephoning Birnbaum’s. 
He was set for the flower game—and 
he was flat. 

Still, he was to select the plant per- 
sonally, and that permitted him to flee 
for assistance. He settled back com- 
fortably. Other thoughts disappeared 
in his growing admiration for the deft, 
exquisitely kept hands of Puss, flashing 
before his face in the breakfast prep- 
arations. The girl sang a little word- 
less song. 

Haley returned, laden with enough 
eatables to provision a training camp. 
The meal was a glorious and surfeiting 
success. Haley groaned much and ate 
little, but at the conclusion of the feast 
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he lighted a long, thin cigar whose 
aroma was maddening to Booth, who 
could not afford many trips to Havana. 
The smoker did not volunteer one of 
his brand. Tommy and Puss smoked 
cigarettes. 

“If you two kids are through lyin’ 
to each other,” ventured Haley reflect- 
ively, “I’m going to make a suggestion. 
Tommy has had an awful bad year—” 

“Why, I wouldn’t go so far as—” 

“I know you didn’t go that far,” cut 
in Steve, continuing his argument, “be- 
cause nobody’d book you. But what- 
ever your year was, Puss’ was worse.” 

“It was not a bad year! I—” 

“As I was goin’ to say, the prettiest 
little kid in Manhattan, and out o’ 
work! Now each one of you has got 
what the other hasn’t. Tommy, you 
do a nut monologue—great, but they 
git tired of you. Your dancin’, Puss, 
is all to the immense. It’s as grand as 
your legs, but you sing like an English 
sparrow, an that drives ’em to drink. 
Get together, kids. Tommy, bust up 
your stuff. Puss, cut the singin’. 
Tommy, write a new act with Puss 
breakin’ all through it with toes an’ 
kicks. You juggle a tinkle-box very 
pretty, too. Kid the ivories awhile for 
one of her dances. Don’t give ’em quite 
enough of anything, wheezes or garters, 
and they'll think you’re great. I can 
get your booking, I’m pretty sure.” 

There were no objections on the part 
of either to returning to regular em- 
ployment. Besides, Puss rather liked 
Tommy, and Tommy ,was quite crazy 
about Puss. 

Bewildered, Tommy followed Haley 
into the hall. Puss called after them. 

“Mr. Haley! What would we call 
our act? You’ve got to give us a 
name!” 

The veteran returned, scorn mantling 
his sad features. 

“Aint anybody home at all?’ he 
asked, pityingly. “Don’t it occur to you 
that you got a team name that’s worth 
a million a minute outside 0’ Manhat- 
tan—a name that'll drag out chin- 
whiskers that aint been to a playhouse 
since Joe Jefferson died? You're 
Booth & Barrett—whaddye think you 
were?” 
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UITE without prompting, Mr. 

Haley lent Mr. Booth fifty dollars, 
and as certainly took his careful I. O. 
U. therefor. Storek, the agent, listened 
in smiling eagerness to Steve’s recital 
about the new artistic union. Storek 
was glad to listen to anything that 
Haley had to say, for Haley, in rural 
sketches of his own writing, was a 
twelve-hundred-dollar-a-week headliner 
in every vaudeville theater in America, 
and in addition to being one of the busi- 
ness’ best character actors, had a head 
as hard as flint and judgment like a 
general’s. Train-wrecks and sickness 
had shot the Northern route to pieces— 
could Booth & Barrett open at Shea’s, 
in Buffalo, the following Monday? 

Tommy carried his wonderful gera- 
nium—he had beaten Pete down to a 
dollar and a half—and his wonderful 
news back together. He outbeamed his 
bright new straw hat. Puss’ happiness 
was seraphic. Neither told the other 
that it was an initial venture in high- 
class vaudeville. 

Under the inspiration of whirlwind 
success, Tommy wrote a really corking 
vehicle in forty-eight hours. Under 
the same inspiration, and in a stuffy 
little room at that inferno of eternal 
practice, Bryant Hal, another two days 
sufficed to get it ready for performance, 
if performance had then been neces- 
sary. They worked and worked and 
worked and at length relinquished their 
incessant drive, lest they go stale. 

On a warm night which had served 
as a breathing spell they walked up 
Broadway from the McAlpin, where 
they had frugally dined. To her amaze- 
ment, Puss had found that Tommy 
knew almost everyone she knew; and 
Tommy had discovered, for the first 
time, a woman who shared his pet be- 
liefs, and who had, as well, some very 
interesting notions of her own. 

They passed the Casino, and agreed 
about the show therein. They agreed 
on the dreadfully foolish waste of 
money at the Metropolitan, at a time 
when good actors suffer for patron- 

And finally, they agreed 
that a reading rehearsal at Puss’ was 
better than the balcony seats in the Pal- 
ace which Tommy had first suggested. 
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HEY read—a little. They talked— 

a great deal. Presently Puss was 
amazed to see midnight approaching. 
Even the most desperate rehearsals in 
the St. Satan end at the stroke of 
twelve. Tommy rose _precipitately. 
Puss made the usual housewifely 
protest. 

“Must you go?” she deplored, as do 
countless women, forever. 

“Puss!” exclaimed Tommy, gently 
but with a strange new emphasis. He 
seized both her hands. Puss followed 
the cue exactly. She looked discon- 
certedly away. 

“Puss,” said Tommy, drawing her 
close, “I love you.” 

“Tommy,” she murmured, nestling 
with a sweet little shudder, “I’d just 
have died if you hadn’t told me to- 
night.” 

“Oh, Puss, Puss, you can’t realize 
how much, how very much, I love 
you!” 

“Yes,” said Puss, “I can, and I do, 
but you can’t realize how much J love 
you!” 

Whereupon Tommy fled wildly into 
the night, his feet beating the asphalt 
of Forty-seventh Street, his head above 
the Woolworth Building. As for Puss, 
she smiled gently, but she put out the 
light so that a little furtive tear could 
not find its way to her mouth, and so 
that her mirror would not reflect her 
blushes. She undressed in the dark. 
Quickly her sweet confusion was lost 
in dreamless sleep. 


T Shea’s, in Buffalo, Booth & 
Barrett scored such instant success 
that the booking agent of the Orpheum 
Circuit, seeing them, gave them his 
entire tremendous time. 

Puss’ residential property, first of all, 
was the big geranium Tommy had given 
her. Every day it took the sun and air 
on the window-sill. Puss had no dog, 
and the bourgeois geranium was her 
household pet in canine stead. The best 
domestic instincts of a well-mothered 
girl became uppermost. She and 
Tommy always breakfasted together, 
and somehow they beat the hotels in 
which they lived into ignorance of 
Puss’ cookery. 
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Tommy’s laundry always went to 
wash via the property man; and Puss, 
in her dressing-room a half hour ahead 
of time, saw that every button was in 
place and that every sock was darned. 
Tommy objected to patched shirts 
accompanied by low-cut vests, and after 
a minor skirmish or two, Puss con- 
sented to junk his most veteran gar- 
ments. They were very happy. They 
did not dissipate. They were working 
very hard. They were going to marry 
—some day. 


AND this happened in Salt Lake City: 
They were turning into the dark- 
ness of “back-stage,” perspiring and 
triumphant. They had taken seven 
calls ; and the next act, collectively mut- 
tering, went on under the fire of hands 
meant for Booth and Barrett. They 
reached Puss’ dressing-room. Tommy 
sat down a moment, mopping his face. . 

“T should have given ’em more of 
Roosevelt’s remarks to the Kaiser. 
That’s the stuff they were hollering 
for.” Puss turned on him in a mingled 
blaze of astonishment and indignation. 

“Your stuff?’ she cried. “Your 
stuff? What’re you doing? Writing 
yourself a notice? They were simply 
yelping for an encore on my Pavlowa 
burlesque! What’s eating you, any- 
way?” 

And so hostilities commenced. The 
war endured through Salt Lake; it ran 
into Oakland; and in the great San 
Francisco Orpheum it so seriously 
interfered with the act itself that the 
manager warned them sharply. 

“You’re crabbing me,” said Tommy, 
simply and menzcingly. 

“You lie!” shot back the hurt Puss in 
a violent explosion of tears and temper. 
“You've been deliberately queering me 
ever since I got that big story in The 
Kansas City Star! What were you 
before I came with you? A ham—a 
four-a-day ham! Why, if it hadn’t 
been for me, you’d been a reel o’ fillum 
by now!” Puss flung away, very hot as 
to heart and wet as to face. 

Tommy had sever been so spoken to. 
His first impulse was to give her a good 
beating and send her to bed without her 
supper. Then he reflected that quarrels 
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with women were beneath a man of his 
récent attainments and present position. 

“Where do we split?” he asked 
grimly. 

“In Los Angeles,” sobbed Puss. 
“Th-th-three rousing cheers!” 

“Oh, say something original!” snarled 
Tommy, closing the door. 


EITHER could have bridged the piti- 
ful gulf. Neither would do so. 
Tommy kept his word,—he had a habit 
of doing that, even as to debts,—and 
the team dissolved partnership at the 
end of the second week in Los Angeles’ 
Breadway. Tommy did not dare trust 
himself to bid good-by to Puss outside 
the theater. Instead—the fine trans- 
continental trains leave Los Angeles at 
mid-morning—he took a nondescript 
midnight express to San Francisco. 

Puss believed that she would find him 
at the hotel. When he didn’t appear, 
she spunkily threw his geranium out of 
the window. 

An hour later, sniffling little tears up 
her pretty nose, she explained monoto- 
nously to a bell-boy how an electric fan 
had blown the geranium over, and did 
he think the new pot was big enough, 
and were there enough roots left to 
make it live, and had he ever seen his 
mother grow one froma slip? But the 
poor geranium had shed its blossomy 
ghost. 

Somehow, the managers didn’t fancy 
Tommy Booth’s remarkable single any 
more than they desired Puss Barrett’s 
solo dancing, which had been the sensa- 
tion of two continents and Kansas City. 

By and by, after halting melanchol- 
ically over the Little Time, Tommy 
lingered week after week around the 
outskirts of the Great Crossing, Chi- 
cago. He played a theater on Wilson 
Avenue, while Steve Haley, with his 
shopworn, sentimental old popularity, 
was jamming them as usual at the 
Palace. Steve met Tommy, bought him 
a drink and asked him for the story he 
had heard only the day before from 
Puss. Tommy repeated it rather truth- 
fully. Steve made no comment except 
to expatiate upon the fugiting procliv- 
ities of tempus and the adjacency of his 
appearance before the Palace audience. 
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Tommy elevated himself north as far as 
Wilson Avenue. 

Across that smudgy and back-acting 
creeklet known as the Chicago River 
lies North Clark Street. In this thor- 
oughfare are one or two theaters of 
exalted memory which have descended, 
via vice, to the innocence of pictures. 
There are hotels, smudgy and leaning 
and suggestive of holocausts, whose 
faded interiors recall a grandeur 
migrated to ‘“the loop.” Theatrical 
people of small means find these a 
haven, nowadays. 

To one of these hotels Steve Haley 
progressed the day after he had bumped 
Tommy at the Sherman bar. A huge, 
clumsy, papered package caused him to 
curse the winds of the Clark Street 
bridge as he crossed, and at the hotel 
it was with a grunt of relief that he 
dropped it on the old pine desk and 
seized the house telephone. 

“T’ve got something for you. 
come up, honey ?” 

Puss had abandoned vaudeville—or 


Can I 


vice versa.. In the chorus of a spectacle. 


at the Garrick Theater she now kicked 
drearily and sang her sparrowiest. 


TEVE HALEY eased himself and 
his wide burden through her door. 

She removed the paper, to find—a 
geranium—a great, green-red, healthy, 
tomboyish geranium, pot and all a 
replica of the one that Tommy, on the 
day, had dragged from Peter Brown’s 
—Forty-sixth and Sixth. 

“Couldn’t think of the name of the 
darn thing—petuny, hydrangy, gardeny, 
or whatever you call it. Just made the 
flower guy show me everything he had, 
and I picked it by eyesight.” 

“Oh, it’s wonderful, but—” 

“I know you’re going to say it re- 
minds you of old times and makes you 
homesick and all that sort of thing, but 
to oblige an old friend, will you just put 
it in the window? There! Now I’m 
going out to keep a date, but I’m coming 
back shortly and I want to see you. 
Will you be here? Honest Injun?”’ 

At the elevator Steve turned, tip- 
toeing back furtively. “Puss,” he called, 
through the door, “remember just one 
thing: that’s the same old posy !” 
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A little later, Tommy was greeting 
Steve with the zest of a prodigal meet- 
ing a father who still owns a whole herd 
of tallowy veal. He did not need 
money for coffee and cakes, but he was 
dying of loneliness. Steve suggested a 
walk across the river. Tommy pro- 
tested mildly, wondering at the older 
man’s choice of a boulevard. But he 
went. Haley steered the conversation 
Pussward. ‘Tommy voiced bitter, bitter 
regrets and shouldered all the blame. 

“TI think,” said Steve, “that she still 
loves you, for she keeps that same dam’ 
potted peony in her window, - like 
Mother’s kerosene for the wandering 
boy.” And his finale, though very old 
stuff, was staged with effect: “Look! 
There it is now!” 


RIEF was Mr. Booth’s expressed 

astonishment at discovering Puss in 
Chicago. Briefer were his ejaculations 
of disbelief in the geranium idyl. Not 
at all did he hesitate in getting himself 
and Steve to Puss’ door in the most 
informal manner possible. 

“Oh, Tommy!’ cried Puss, after a 
little trembling moment of frightened, 
motionless joy. 

“Puss!” howled Tommy, leaping 
toward her like a tenoric hero. “It was 
all my fault,” he murmured, as he en- 
folded her. 

“Tt was not! It was mine!” 
cried, starting away. 

“Here!” interposed Steve in despair. 
“T work a week to get up my produc- 
tion, and you two nuts try to queer it 
the opening night. For the love of 
Mike, quit quarreling. If you'll promise 
to do that, I’ll promise to have that 
Booth & Barrett time reset. Another 
piece of advice: you two oughta save 
room-rent and bank your money. 
That’s how I got my start. The store 
where they retail marriage-licenses is 
right around the corner, and—” 

“Right-o!”. interrupted Tommy. 
“Will you remain here consoling the 
little bride until I return with the pass- 
ports?” 

Puss parted her lips to speak, but she 
couldn’t say a thing, for Tommy bussed 
her soundly on her phonograph as he 
picked up his hat. 


she 








Famous 


Sketched by 


HE New York So- 
ciety of Illustrators 
gave a Circus masque as 
its annual ball at the 
famous old Hotel Bre- 
voort, described as “an 
fe amalgamated, porten- 
Vz] tous, prehensile, per- 
; fumed party of per- 
forming, ponderous, 
polyandric and passion- 
ate pachyderms in a 
petrifying pageant pleas- 
antly prepared for po- 
lite patrons. 
This is somesof it. 


Chandler 
Christy and 
Fatima—drawn 
by Mr. Christy. 


ee f 
red teibrasa D 


Charles Dana Gibson's 
impression of himself 
as the Ringmaster. 




















Illustrators 
Themselves 


HE Wildhacks were there 
with a “kid show;” Gordon 
Grant came as the Press-agent, 
and had a Pierrot as a valet; 
Fred Dayton was the Band- 
wagon; Paul Goold was the 
Bearded Lady; Helena Smith- 
Dayton and Dorothy Ferris 
were snake-charmers; and 
Hugh Ferris was the Wild Man 
from Borneo. Pen King ap- 
peared as the Pickpocket. 
These sketches were drawn by 
the different artists, of them- 
selves, for The New York Sun- 
day World. 


Mr. and Mrs. James 
Montgomery Flagg, as 
sketched by Mr. Flagg. 




















Meredith Nicholson To Cyril Maude 


A TOAST AT THE RECENT DRAMA- 
LEAGUE LUNCHEON TO CYRIL 


MAUDE IN 


FULL often to this sooty town 
Players have come of high re- 
nown. 


Booth in old days, with Hamilet’s 
eyes, ; 
Barrett in many a noble guise; 


Modjeska with her dagger red 
Sending us shuddering home to 
bed! 


But yesterday our hearts were won 
By mirth-provoking Jefferson. 


Sothern and Marlowe early came 
To gather here the flower of fame. 


And not a stranger Skinner, he 
Of manifold felicity! 


But good it is that England sends 
Players so oft to be our friends! 


Not London more loved Irving than 
We loved him, scholar, artist, man! 


And all who fairest Ellen saw 

Knew Portia’s self made clear the 
law. 

What moods were hers! What 
wit, what wiles 

To woo the world to tears and 
smiles ! 


What art she brought to every line, 
That sister of the Muses Nine! 


To Robertson, suave and grave, 
We rosemary for remembrance 


gave. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


And glad we are, who knew John 
Hare, 
To find you breathing Hoosier air, 


And bringing reassuring news 
Directly from the Comic Muse! 


You’ve etched a picture deft and 
sure 

That shines ’mid all 
traiture— 


stage-por- 


You’ve proved anew the lasting 
worth 

Of kindness, love and wholesome 
mirth! 


And speaking now for one and 
all— 
May Time upon you lightly fall, 


That we may see in many a part . 
Your power to cheer the lagging 
heart. 


May luck attend you day by day 
Along the actor’s wandering way, 


And spirits of bygone players trip 
Around you in proud fellowship! 


May nightmares not your dreams 
invade 

With one-night stands or “props” 
mislaid. 


May no one filch old Grumpy’s 
hat— 
I’m moved to tears to think of that! 


And—if our welcome please you— 
then 

Kind Fortune haste you back 
again ! 























The third in a 
series of interviews 
with well-known 
authors. 


Mary 


Ellis Parker Butler, 
the humorist, will 
be the subject of 
next month’s article. 











“ng |ARY ROBERTS RINE- 

M HART would appeal to the 

student of psychology. In two 

years she has developed from a writer 

into a novelist; her work and her meth- 

ods have shown a complete revolu- 
tion. 

I asked her once how it was possible 
for the same person to write such 
books as “The Man in Lower Ten” and 
“The Circular Staircase,” for instance, 
and then, as if by some magic, 
evolve “K,” thrallingly impressive, and 
“Kings, Queens and Pawns,” her recent 
serious-minded war-book. 

The crux of her explanation was in 
three words. “I am older,” she said. 
Then: “I have matured in my methods. 
The story of plot no longer interests me 
exclusively. It is life itself, from the 
point of view of the late thirties, that 
appeals to me as the great adventure, 
not the artificial life of plot and crime 
and mystery. It is, I hope, a step for- 
ward.” 














HESE facts are of all the more in- 

terest when one knows Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart and the history of herself 
and of her work. Before she became 
a writer, she devoted herself to being 
a wife and mother. She has had time 
aplenty to do all three successfully, as 
witness: three sons, all strapping fel- 
lows ; a bevy of best-selling novels ; and 
the fact that almost every train that 
stops at Pittsburgh’s suburb Sewickley 
carries editors with offers that touch 
thrillingly near the two-thousand-dollar 
mark, for short stories. 


The: Story of 
Roberts Rinehart 


AN INTERVIEW WITH THE 
AUTHOR OF 
LOW- ERE EN. (AN De! Ke" 


‘“‘THE MAN IN 


By John J. Rodgers 


Besides which, she has remained 
twenty-five in appearance, spirits and 
appetite, even though the forties are 
creeping up on her age-mark. 

“Tl never grow old,” she insisted to 
me, “because I’m not so constituted. 
I'm too full of the joy of life 
I ride horseback, drive a car, try to 
play golf, and I travel. I keep going 
all the time—for fear I’ll miss some- 
thing.” 

She was born in unesthetic Pittsburgh 
(at least, Pittsburgh is smoky), and 
her first fling at literature was when 
she was in the high school there. 

“T was romantic,” she confessed. “I 
lived a sort of dream life, though I was 
active enough. And I was not ambi- 
tious, as I can recall. I was not exact- 
ly the class idiot, but I certainly wasn’t 
an honor student.” 

Coming of a family of physicians, 
clergymen and college professors, she 
perhaps had greater literary advantages 
than the average child. Very soon she 
was the class poet. She wrote reams 
of verses. And when she was fifteen 
she sold three “fiction stories” to The 
Pittsburgh Press—for a dollar apiece. 

“My uncle,” Mrs. Rinehart observed 
with amusement, “read the stories with 
a great deal of interest. ‘Goodness, 
Mary,’ he said, when he had finished, 
‘you have enough material in each of 
these for a complete novel.’ 

“IT was twenty or so when I began 
writing again. In the meantime I had 
not been idle. I went into a hospital, 
entering six days after my seventeenth 
birthday, to learn to be a trained nurse. 
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Soon—very soon—I became engaged to 
be married to Doctor Rinehart, who 
was the hospital’s chief surgeon. Three 
days after I was graduated as a nurse 
—I was nineteen then—we were mar- 
ried. And I never got a chance to 
nurse, except in my own home. 

“T had three children in five years, 
all boys. One of them, Stanley M., Jr., 
is eighteen and a freshman in Harvard, 
a big fellow of six feet and two inches ; 
Alan Gillespie is fifteen ; and Frederick 
is thirteen. Stanley M., Jr., was born 
when I was twenty. 

“Shortly after he came, I wrote a 
series of home-nursing articles and 
sent them to The Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal. They came back so swiftly it 
made me dizzy. Four or five years 
later, during a typhoid epidemic, I gave 
them to a Pittsburgh newspaper, which 
published them. 

“T began writing again about two 
years after the littlest boy was born. 
So, you see, I have been writing—real- 
ly writing—between eleven and twelve 
years. The oldest boy had had diph- 
theria, and I had nursed him. Mun- 
seys Magazine had a contest on for 
verse. I sent out three poems,—lI re- 
member that the nurse fumigated them, 
—and all of them were accepted. I got 
ten dollars for each of them. 

“About this time Doctor Rinehart 
had an interesting case in his practice, 
and I wrote.it into a fiction story of 
about seventeen hundred words. Mun- 
sey’s gave me thirty-four dollars for it, 
and asked for more. I made twelve 
hundred dollars that year from my 
writing, selling stories for from twenty- 
five to thirty dollars each. 

“Rejections? I had many, many, 
many of them; but I would keep on 
sending my stories around, and in the 
end I usually placed them. Sometimes 
they would go to fourteen or fifteen 
magazines before they found a mar- 
ket. 

“T sent one story, during the second 
year of my writing, to twelve maga- 
zines, all of which promptly rejected it. 
I was almost finally discouraged with it 
and was ready to give it up and put it 
away. But as the thirteenth chance, I 
picked Scribner’s Magazine. And its 
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editor bought the story—‘Those That 
Wait,’ written of one of the Spanish 
War detention camps where thousands 
died from typhoid fever. 

“During that second year my writ- 
ings netted me nearly three thousand 
dollars.” 


HEREUPON Mrs. Rinehart 
wrote a play. It was called “The 
Double Life,” but it had none of its 
own. It did what the majority of plays 
do—failed. 

“Then,” said Mrs. Rinehart, “I de- 
termined to learn how to write a play. 
I dramatized a book, the play bearing 
my name in no way. And it was suc- 
cessful. A leading actress used it as 
a vehicle for several years. 

“Next I put on ‘Seven Days’ in New 
York, and its success is now a matter 
of stage history. It marked the revival 
of farces. Nevertheless it will proba- 
bly be my last attempt at the drama. A 
play is hardly worth while any more: 
so few are making money. There is 
no ‘road,’ no provinces—the motion 
pictures have killed all that; and so 
there is only New York and possibly 
short runs in Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. 

“And a play goes through too many 
media: first the producing manager, 
who wants to change it to suit his 
ideas; then the leading actor—and the 
leading actor’s wife—wants changes; 
then come hints from the box-office. By 
the time a play reaches the public it 
usually is a poor cripple. 

“T had reached my fifth writing year 
(‘Seven Days’ came along in my fourth 
year), and rejections were getting 
fewer and fewer. I was learning my 
trade, for writing is a business one 
must learn. 

“I had begun in perfect blackness. I 
knew nothing of the game and its rules. 
I did not know what subjects were 
taboo: I just wrote. But it happened 
that I wrote what the editors wanted. 
I have always tried to do that. Some 
writers don’t, you know. I always tell 
young writers not to waste time on a 
commodity for which there is no mar- 
ket. That isn’t showing either literary 
independence or good sense. 








Photograph by Anderson 


Mary Roberts Rinehart has remained twenty-five in appearance, appetite and 
spirits, even though the forties are creeping up on her age-mark. “I'll never grow 
old,” she says. “I’m too full of the joy of life.” 
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“I feel that I am only beginning to 
write novels. My earlier works of 
crime and mystery were tales. I do 
not know that everyone will agree with 
me, but I feel that a good yarn is not 
necessarily a novel. To me a novel is 
an attempt to interpret life by means 
of fictional characters. It is more than 
merely a story, which may have plot 
only. A story of pure adventure, a de- 
tective story, is not a novel to me, no 
matter if it be book-length, because it 
touches on only one side of life. I 
have always felt that a real novel 
should treat of all the elemental things 
that make up life—love and birth and 
death. 

“In a way I regard my writing as a 
business. But it is a business I love. 
It has become a part of my life, and 
I am serious about it. I work hard, 
always with the idea of doing better. 
But I do not, as many people believe 
the writer does, wait for what they call 
‘inspiration.’ Writing may bring an 


inspired moment when things march, 
but inspiration seldom drives the au- 


thor to his desk.” 

“Once at your desk,” I wanted to 
know, “how do you work?” | 

“For articles, I dictate the first draft. 
Then I take my secretary’s manuscript 
and practically rewrite it. Plays I dic- 
tate altogether, walking about the room 
and thus getting more natural dialogue. 
I am, in turn,.each of the characters. 
My little study has seen some pretty 
poor acting! 

“I must work on short stories and 
novels with my pen, for I have to strike 
the key, the tempo, as a musician sees 
his score, before I can get into the 
spirit My secretary types a 
manuscript, which is very legible; then 
I go over her typed copy, sometimes 
three or four times.” 

“And the motion pictures—do you 
write for them, or with them in 
mind ?” 

“No. I never write anything with 
the prospect of its being filmed. I 
would become obsessed with the idea 
of the camera, and I would present a 
series of pictures rather than a series 
of situations. But on the other hand, 
any good story can be filmed.” 


WE drifted into the subject of the 

new writer, the beginner at fic- 
tion. I asked Mrs. Rinehart what she 
thought of his chances. 

“He has a splendid chance,” she re- 
plied without hesitation. “But he 
mustn’t think himself a genius and de- 
pend on that. He must learn. He 
must write and write and write; he 
must study his market and know it as 
he does his own book; and he mustn’t 
let a few rejections discourage him. 

“So many writers who invent excel- 
lent and novel plots kill their stories 
in the handling. Perhaps they over- 
write, or perhaps they underwrite. 
Then, many who really can write, can’t 
plot. They wont study fiction; they 
wont learn the business. Some other 
writer who hasn’t the slightest knowl- 
edge of the rules of the game, but who 
has the story-telling knack, will pop up 
and become famous.” 

“But,” I insisted, “does the average 
editor want to worry with the new 
writer?” 

“Of course he does. Young writers 
complain to me that the editors wont 
give them a chance. That’s what an 
editor is made for. Almost anyone can 
get out a good magazine by buying 
work from only established writers. I 
know about the editors, for I know a 
dozen or more who gloat over a ‘dis- 
covery.’ They go to their offices in the 
morning with the hope high in them 
that they will find some new pros- 
pect.” 


ND so, as best I can, I have intro- 

duced one of, if not the, highest- 
paid and best-selling of American wom- 
en writers, which means the best-paid 
and the best-selling in the world. She 
had to overcome all of the usual handi- 
caps, many more than the ordinary per- 
son who selects literature as a profes- 
sion, for she had no special advan- 
tages. 

Irvin Cobb, describing the manner 
in which she does things, paid her a 
compliment in jest when he said: 

“Mary Roberts Rinehart, as a war- 
correspondent, did not see King George 
the Fifth, but she saw Queen Mary the 
other four-fifths.” 





























T hee 
Wonder 
Wardrobe 


What 
Clothes 
266 Do 


Ruth Roland. 


herself in filmdom with the 


| R hers ROLAND established 
I 
_ Kalem Company as the bois- 


terous, hard-riding cow-girl. Recently 
she suddenly blossomed out—in the 
films, of course—in Paris frocks and a 
gentle electric coupé. Sometimes she 
even simpered. 

What happened was that her new 
producers, the Pathé-Balboa organiza- 
tion, wanted society drama—‘society 
stuff,” to be more explicit. Miss Roland 
was equal to the occasion: she bought 
a new wardrobe. 


She was born in San Francisco, and 
went on the stage when she was four 
years old; she was sometimes called 
“California’s child actress,” if you 
please—which may be a compliment 
even if it isn’t a distinction. Later 
came stock and repertory experience in 
the Pacific Coast companies of Morosco 
and Belasco, two years in vaudeville 
and then the films. 

Here is the climax. She is one of 
the few photoplayers who is not sweet. 
ringleted twenty. She is—out with it! 
—twenty-three! 
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Mabel Wilbur, prima donna, 
Park Opera Company, St. 
uis. 


Faith Avery 

(at right), 
DavisStockCo., 
Pittsburgh, 


Jessie 
Bonstelle, Star 
Theater, Buffalo. 


Fayette Perry, 
ingenue, Poli Play. 


In the 


Land 


HERE AND THERE ON 
THE SECOND RIALTO 
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of Future Stars 


PLAYERS IN AMERICA’S BEST- 
KNOWN STOCK COMPANIES 


© 1915, by Gerhard Sisters, St. Louis 








Frances 
Neilson(atleft), 
ew Players, 

St. Louis. 





Alice Fleming 
(above, at left), 
DavisStockCo., 
Pittsburgh. 
Photograph by 
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RobertAdams 

(at left) ,Bon- 

stelle Players, 
Buffalo. 
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Vera 
Finlay, 
Denham Players, 
Denver. 


Mary Frey, Audi- 
torium Stock Com- 
pany, Kansas City. 





O. D. 

Wood- 

ward (at left), 

manager and 

director, Denham 

Players, Denver ; 

and (right) Edward Ever- 

ett Horton, Davis Stock 
Company, Pittsburgh. 
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How Christine Norman 


‘‘Found’’ Herself 


ry |HRISTINE NORMAN 
| “found” herself quite by ac- 
L se | cident. As she tells it, she 
was more surprised than anyone else. 

“Not,” she said, ‘‘that I feel I am a 
great actress; but people tell me I 
have ‘waked up,’ and I believe I have. 

“Tt came of a sudden. I was dis- 
couraged. I had tried and tried and 
tried; I had studied and worked and 
thought and worried. Yet I knew 
something was lacking in my acting. 

“One night, on the stage, I almost 
gave up. I saw myself as an actress 
with only a past—not a red past, -you 
understand. Suddenly I found my 
lines getting over to the audience. | 
really felt the audience. 

“The secret came to me. Always 
before, I had been acting—for years. 
Now I was being natural; and the au- 
dience had fallen into the mood of my 
part and was crowding me with sym- 
pathy. I was doing the Christi 
thing, in the part, as I sont 
would have done it in life. in“The Un- 

“That, if I may say so, is chastened 
how I found omen.” 
myself.” 
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Helen Holmes. 


The Necessity of Thrills 


ARE ck reer bE PLR Or E R 
CLIMAXES FOR DRAMATIC SUS- 
PENSE IN THE PHOTOPLAYS? 


By Brian Duryea 


F-a photoplay actress wants 
to achieve real thrills, she 
L must write them into the 
scenario herself,’ Helen Holmes con- 
tended to me. ‘And the reason is odd: 
Nearly all scenario-writers and authors 
for the films are men; and men usually 
wont provide for a girl things to do 
that they wouldn’t do themselves. So 
if I want real thrilly action, I ask per- 
mission to write it in myself.” 
Without question, the motion pic- 


tures must give thrills. Scenario-writ- 
ing has opened up a new branch of 
plot-building. Some of the best-sellers 
among novels film pallidly. In nearly 
all cases the motion-picture adapter has 
been forced to depart from the original 
plot to keep the action moving in the 
photoplay. This is true, too, of most 
of the stage-plays picturized. 

The story is there and the big scene’ 
are there, but more often than other- 
wise the detail carries no action—and 
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perhaps by employ- 








Helen Holmes rescues Leo Maloney from the burning train 

by throwing a rope across the tracks and above the cars 

from bank to bank. Below is shown the train blown to 
atoms just after it has passed under the pair. 


action is unquestionably the life of the films. 
“And therefore,” said Helen Holmes, 
when we had agreed on this, “you must give 
a thrill as a proper climax. 
You must, to. work up gale 
sufficient dramatic 
suspense to keep a 
photoplay audi- 
ence waiting and 
eager, cram 
your scenes 
with action. 
There can be 
only one cli- 
max then—a 
thrill. For 
how else can 
you provide a 
smashing, sat- 
isfying ending 
for successive 
action ?  . 
“On the stage it 1s 
possible to entertain 
while reaching a climax, 


ing comedy. Or else 
you can oceupy your 
audience’s minds 
with minor themes. 
But in the films the 
audience will follow 
the thread of only 
one story. Once 
your suspense is be- 
gun, you must run 
it down a straight 
line to a climax.” 


ELEN HoLMES 
was to the rail- 
road __ born. She 
opened her eyes first 
in her 

father’s 





7 private 
car:: ie 
was. a rail- 
road official. 
“So,” she 
mid “I ~@o 
} many so-called 
! thrills com- 
| monplacedly. I 
/ know a railroad 
from A to Z: I 
have been a rail- 
y road girl 
y Seg a all my 
en oimes : 
© teed Uneld tg ee 


in.“ The Girl and the 4 UC ntly 
Game.” the things 





THE NECESSITY OF THRILLS 


Charles Wells, Helen 

Holmes, Leo Maloney and 

Guy Lyons in one of the 

Signal Film railroad photo- 
plays. 


that excite the pub- 
lic are-to me, the 
doer, as_ thrill-less 
as his daily ‘leap for 
life’ is to the circus 
thrill-maker.” 

Miss Holmes has 
devoted herself to 
railroad photoplays 
throughout her act- 
ing career, being 
virtually with the 
one organization the 
entire time. She 
can run a locomo- 
tive; she has learned 


teleg> page 
ra p h y; Spearman, 
she knows the author, 
all of the and Helen 
signals Holmes,the 
be? If T star, in the 
photoplay 
were a serial, “The 
man,” said _Girland 
Helen the Game.” 
Holmes, “I would 
be a railroad man. 
And if there are 
ever any little Helen 
Holmeses, _ they’re 
going to be railroad- 
ers too.” 














A Résumé of the Earlier Chapters of 
‘‘Marrying Off the Massereens’’ 


ARD - riding, hunt - worship- 

ing, lovably pompous and 

childishly impecunious Sir 

“Timmy” Massereen is pos- 
sessed of three of the most wonderful 
daughters Ireland has known—Eileen, 
Patricia and Sylvia. They are dower- 
less. 

It happens that P. P. Carroll, the 
richest man of his age—a mere thirty- 
eight—in Wall Street, appears as if 
from heaven. With him is Paul Je- 
rome, his secretary. They have come 
to Ireland, the place which Carroll 
left as a boy immigrant, “to play.” 

Carroll, discovering Sir, Timothy’s 
predicament, proposes that the Mas- 
sereens take in paying guests at Great 
Gurtens during the hunting season. 
He finances the undertaking. So he 
begins marrying off the Massereens. 

Returning to Great Gurtens after a 
trip, Carroll and Jerome find the guests 
gathered. And perfectly established 
in the family circle is Hendershot, 
Carroll’s bitterest enemy! 

Carroll proposes to Eileen, the eld- 
est Massereen girl, and is accepted. 

It is with a drooping heart that 
Eileen tells young Beresford, her 
chum since childhood, of her engage- 
ment. Beresford is in Sir Timothy’s 
catalogue of ineligibles. He is poor. 

Carroll buys an old, supposedly 
haunted estate, Ballycarnew, and places 
Beresford in charge. 

Hendershot, though engaged to Je- 
rome’s cousin, woos Patricia. 

On the hunting-field Hendershot, 
entrusted with a warning for Carroll, 
fails to deliver it. Carroll sustains a 
nasty fall in consequence. Patricia 
kneels by Carroll. 

“Oh, you mustn’t be hurt! Oh, I 
can’t bear to have you hurt,” she cries. 

Yet that day Patricia announces that 
Hendershot has asked her to marry 
him and she has said she will. 

Learning of Hendershot’s previous 
engagement,’ Sir Timothy asks him 


to move to his own place, Curzon 
Court. 


OSSIP says the “Black Bachelor” 

2 is haunting Ballycarnew again. 
Carroll sets off in the darkness with 
a serving-man, to investigate. 

The “ghost” is captured with little 
difficulty. It is Hendershot. When 
Carroll threatens to turn him over to 
the authorities, Hendershot laughs. 

“You're not going to give me into 
custody,” he says, “—because the girl 
you love happens to love me, and 
you'll neither hurt nor embarrass her. 
I’m talking of Patricia.” 

He turns and walks off, 
lenged. 

Carroll wakes up to the great realiza- 
tion that it is Patricia, not Eileen, he 
loves. Jerome has proposed to Sylvia 
and has been accepted. Hendershot 
seems little affected by Sir Timothy’s 
refusal to accept him as _ Patricia’s 
suitor. 


unchal- 


ARROLL and Sir Timothy are 
together when the latter receives 
a note from Hendershot saying that 
Patricia has gone with him. Believ- 
ing there is a trick in the proceedings, 
Carroll sets out in search for her. 
Meantime Patricia has kept an ap- 
pointment to ride with Hendershot. 
She refuses his entreaties to elope 
with him. They are riding by the 
gray bulk of a ruined, abandoned 
castle, and Hendershot, saying he has 
had tea things sent up, invites her into 
the old tower for refreshment. She 
turns coldly from his love-making, and 
he locks the old door on her and 
leaves her a prisoner. She fills the 
keyhole with ashes to clog the lock. 
There is a scraping at the keyhole, 
but the door does not open. She 
hears Hendershot, on the outside, mut- 
tering to himself. A_ silence that 
seems hours long follows. Then she 
hears some one moving on the stairs. 




















Marrying 
T- Re 


5 


Massereens 


A NOVEL OF YOUTH 
AND.ROMANCE 


By Maude Radford Warren 


Author of ‘‘Barbara’s 


ley 7 JHEN Sir Tim- 

| W othy told Car- R. M. 
roll that Pa- 

tricia had gone with MHendershot, 

Carroll’s first emotion was profound 

bewilderment. He looked at Sir Tim- 

othy, shaken and white, crouching over 

the fire. 

“This is a bad business,” muttered 
Sir Timothy, “a bad business! Gone 
to London to be married by special 
license! My Patsy! She needn’t— 
she might have trusted—” His voice 
trailed off into silence. 

Carroll’s momentarily paralyzed 
nerves sprang into action. This, then, 
was what Hendershot had had up his 
sleeve! Well, Hendershot should be 
beaten after all! 

“There’s time to save her yet, Sir 
Timothy,” he cried. “Don’t you see? 
They wont have gone to London by 
way of Rosslare and Fishguard. There 
are too many people in Wexford who 
would recognize them. They will have 
motored up to Dublin, and they'll take 
the night boat. You can stop them yet! 
It’s a chance, anyway!” 

Sir Timothy rose unsteadily to his feet. 

“Go yourself to Rosslare and take 
the night boat,’ Carroll said. “It'll get 
you in at two, if the weather holds. 
Take my motor with you and drive 
straight to London; you'll get there be- 
fore the first train down from Liver- 
pool. Meet every train. When Pa- 
tricia sees you—” 

Sir Timothy was already walking to 
the door. 

“Wait a moment, sir,” Carroll said. 
“Wouldn’t it be as well to let the house- 
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hold think that this note 
was from Patricia, say- 
ing she’d gone to spend 
the night with her cousins at Tullemaine?” 

“You think of everything, Carroll,” 
said Sir Timothy gratefully. “I'll just 
say to Lady Massereen that I’m called 
to London on business. If you’ll speak 
to your chauffeur—” 

They left the room together. In ten 
minutes Carroll had all the arrange- 
ments made with his man. In twenty 
minutes Sir Timothy departed, just be- 
fore the hunting party came in, tired 
and eager for tea. Carroll sat in the 
drawing-room with them, while Lady 
Massereen poured tea for the second 
time. Between them, they informed all 
the household of the departure of Sir 
Timothy and of Patricia. Carroll lis- 
tened._ mechanically to their talk, with 
a growing distaste for their society. It 
seemed to him impossible that he could 
endure inaction much longer, little 
though there was to do. 

After a long age, his housemates be- 
gan to yawn even over their own re- 
marks, and gradually departed to their 
rooms. Eileen detained Carroll with a 
glance, and when they were alone she 
put her hands on his shoulders and 
said: 

“Now, P. P., dear, something has 
happened. Out with it!” 

A second look at her blue eyes con- 
vinced Carroll that there was no use 
to try to put Eileen off. The melting 
tenderness had changed to keen ap- 
praisal. He told her what had hap- 
pened. She took it without change of 
face, but did not speak for a minute. 
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“Who wrote the note?” she asked. 

“Hendershot.” 

“Somehow—I don’t believe it,” said 
Eileen, slowly. “It’s not like Pat to 
disobey Sir Timmy; she adores 
him.” 

Hope sprang into Carroll's 
eyes. 

“Tt didn’t seem to me, 
either, that it was like 
her,” he said; “and 
besides, Hendershot 
is a prime liar. And 
still, he’s a power 
with women, and 
if they really love 
each other— But 
somehow, _ since 
the first five min- 
utes, I haven't 
been able to be- 
lieve it.” 

“Pat’s got a 
very steady 
head,” Eileen 
said. “And be- 
shies; PF. F.: 2 
she were going to 
do this thing, 
she’d have told 
me or she’d have 
left some word, 
some sign. Pat 
and I are awfully 
thick. She’d not 
hit me this way avith 
Mr.  Hendershot’s 
note. She’d have 
told me last night.” 

“It may have been 
planned suddenly,” 
Carroll said. ‘“Per- 
haps you'd better go 
to your room and 
see if she’s left a note. And quickly, 
Eileen ; something’s got to be done!” 


HILE Eileen was gone, he paced 
“up and down the room, his cer- 
tainty growing stronger that this turn 
of affairs signified Hendershot’s hand 
wholly and Patricia’s not at all. When 
Ejleen returned and said she had found 
no message, he told her his plan. 
“I’m going to see Peter Carroll,” he 
said. “The fellow who brought the 
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Halfway to Ballycarnew, Carroll saw a figure, walking with a swinging lantern. 
When they were abreast, he saw that the man was Pete Carroll. 


note from Hendershot said he had left 
the man who gave it to him, talking to 
Peter. Perhaps it would be as well to 
make it appear that I’m dining with 
3eresford. If there’s anything to be 
found out, I’m going to find it out.” 
Eileen went with him to the stables, 
where Mogue Sullivan saddled big 
Mickey Free for him. Mogue hummed 
a pleasant tune as he worked, stopped, 
apologized and then hummed again. 
“Hendershot must have given Mogue 
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a big tip, he seems so happy,” Carroll 
remarked as he and Eileen walked to 
the entrance of the courtyard. 

“Tt isn’t that,” Eileen said. ‘“Didn’t 
you notice the garnet ring on his little 
finger? Kathy Nolan has given him her 
promise, and Mogue has begun to col- 
lect the dowry.” 

“You’ve an eye like a lynx,” Carroll 
said, as he Sprang into the saddle. 

“T’ve an eye for a love-affair,” said 
Eileen. “I wish all the love-affairs in 
this house could end as happily.” 


She sighed ; Carroll remembered that 


he had not kissed her ; he bent over and 
put his hand softly on her shoulders. 

“Good-by, best little woman in the 
world,” he said. “I’ll come back as 
soon as I can.” 

He touched the whip to Mickey Free 
and was off down the road to Ballycar- 
new. Mickey Free was glad to be out, 
and though it was dark enough, he 
took the road rapidly. Halfway to 
Ballycarnew, Carroll saw a figure, 
walking with a swinging lantern. When 
they were abreast, he saw that the man 
was Pete Carroll. 

“It’s a good thing you held the lan- 
tern close to your face,” said Carroll, 
as he dismounted, “or I’d have missed 
you and gone on to Ballycarnew after 
you, and then the Lord knows where. 
I want you to tell me what you can 
about this man who gave the note to 
that young Clonmel fellow to take to 
Great Gurtens.” 

“Well, Cousin Patrick,” Pete said, 
“it isn’t so much I can tell you.” 

Carroll interrupted him. 

“T want you to know, Peter,” he 
said, earnestly, “that this is.a matter 
of the greatest’ importance to me.” 

“He was a man,” Pete said, “that 
I’ve never rightly met, though I’ve seen 
him at a cattle fair in Waterford. His 
people come from up Cashel way, and 
he have been a rolling stone, so to speak. 
He tould me that day before yesterday 
he was passing up Curzon Court, and 
saw that it was about to be tenanted, 
so he applied for a job in the stables, 
he being handy with horses, and he got 
that same. He said that yesterday Mr. 
Hendershot told him that he was to 
hold himself ready to carry a note at 
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one o'clock, Mr. Hendershot’s man to 
give it to him.” 

Carroll reflected. Hendershot had 
evidently written this note, at the latest, 
early that morning, and given it to his 
man, who had gone to Curzon Court 
in the cart with the luggage. 

“The felly thought Mr. Hendershot 
was as full of consideration as an egg 
is full of mate,” went on Pete, “for, 
says he, ‘The Masther says to me when 
I got to the great road to give it to 
the first man I met going past Great 
Gurtens, the way I needn’t tire my four 
bones with going that last five miles.’ ” 

“That doesn’t sound just like Hen- 
dershot’s phraseology,” said Carroll 
with a short laugh. 

“I thought myself the felly was ly- 
ing,” Pete remarked, “and that he 
thought a sixpence was a chape way of 
getting off them five miles.” 

“T don’t believe he was lying,” said 
Carroll. 

“No, indeed, then, he _ probably 
wasn't,” responded Pete agreeably. 
“The way Misther Hendershot does be 
very quare in some ways. This after- 
noon, I was walking over Ballycarnew 
cursing—well, I don’t mind telling you, 
because the two fellys I had hired to 
build an extension to the stables had 
gone off after the harriers. God help 
us, Cousin Patrick, but Ireland’s chang- 
ing, so hard it is to get a felly to do an 
honest day’s work, and you paying him 
your good shillings.” 

Carroll repressed a smile; not a 
month since, Pete himself had been a 
mere laborer, doubtless shirking his 
work as cheerfully as anyone else. 

“Well,” continued Pete, “I was close 
to the road, and I looked up and I seen 
Mr. Hendershot riding along. I went 
on about my business of seeing to the 
fences. When I lifted my head again, 
he was turning into the Ballycloonagh 
woods. Well, I thought, could he have 
gone after the harriers, and been mis- 
informed where they were, for what 
would he want to be doing in the Bally- 
cloonagh woods? Well, then—I went 
on wit’ the fences and when I got to 
the end of them it brought me opposite 
the woods, and there he was, skirting 
in the bushes. It was very quare.” 
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“Go on; is that all?” cried Carroll 
excitedly. 

“It is not all,” said Pete, in a tone 
of grave weight, though it had not be- 
fore occurred to him that Hendershot’s 
movements were worth a_ second 
thought. “I went back along those 
fences, and presently I heard the 
t’under of a horse, and I looked up to 
see Misther Hendershot galloping the 
very hearrt out of his horse.” 

“Where did he go?” shouted Car- 
roll. 

“Up one of thim three boreens for- 
ninst. you!” said Pete. 

“But which one? And did he come 
back ?” 

“I can’t rightly say which one, and 
he may have come back and I not seen 
him, for I went back to the house after 
that.” 

“Can you spare me your lantern, Pe- 
ter?” asked Carroll. 

“I can,” replied Pete. 

Carroll had suddenly remembered the 
twisted shoes of the Dowager. If Hen- 
dershot had galloped back, it was to 
meet Patricia. If the Dowager had not 
cast the loose shoes, Carroll meant to 
find out which boreen.had been the 
rendezvous. 

“T’ll thank you to say-nothing of all 
this, Pete,” he said. 

“T’ll be very close, Cousin Patrick,” 
Pete responded. “The way when I shut 
my teeth it isn’t the divil himself could 
open them.” 


CARROLL galloped to the first bo- 
reen, for he meant to take them in 
order. He tied Mickey Free to a tree, 
and stooping over with the lantern, he 
searched every part of the ground at 
the entrance of the boreen, and for ten 
feet up its length. Horses had passed 
and had left deep marks, but none of 
them were like the mark of the Dow- 
ager’s hoofs. 

Carroll galloped to the second boreen 
with a rather hopeless feeling. Doubt- 
less the Dowager had long before cast 
the shoes on which all his hopes hung. 
This second boreen was enclosed by 
tall hedges, and as he bent to examine 
the ground, Carroll felt the sudden 
shelter from the wind. Up to that mo- 
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ment, he had scarcely been aware that 
the wind had risen. He swung the 
lantern slowly back and forth, and he 
had not moved forward two feet, when 
he found the mark of the Dowager’s 
twisted shoes. He could have shouted 
aloud with relief. Wherever Patricia 
had gone, he would follow and find 
her. 

He went on slowly, satisfying him- 
self that the shoe-prints all followed 
the same direction ; Patricia had not re- 
turned. More than halfway down the 
boreen, he came upon Patricia’s riding 
crop. He picked it up with a touch 
that was entirely caressing. He hurried 
on to the end of the boreen. The path 
went two ways, one of which would 
go back across country to Great Gur- 
tens; the other would lead to the road. 
He was sure Patricia had not taken the 
former route. Leading Mickey Free 
and searching out the path with the 
lantern, Carroll went on slowly to the 
gate and then into the road. 

Here he paused and tied Mickey 
Free. Patricia might either have gone 
back along the road to Ballycloonagh, 
or she might have gone forward. The 
road was cut by many hoofs, and it 
took Carroll long and muscle-aching 
searching before he discovered that Pa- 
tricie had not ridden towards Bally- 
cloonagh, but had gone forward. Car- 
roll leaped upon Mickey Free and gave 
him his head. Very soon they reached 
the crossroads. 

Here he was greatly at a loss, for he 
did not know where either branch led; 
he galloped along the left road till he 
came to the first cottage where he could 
get information. There he learned that 
the road to the right went to Coolaney, 
where no one ever traveled except 
sometimes a tourist, and the road to 
the left went to several villages and 
passed many gentlemen’s houses, among 
them Curzon Court. 

Carroll mounted Mickey Free and 
sat lost in thought. If Patricia had 
agreed to go with Hendershot, she 
would have doubtless ridden with him 
to Curzon Court and then motored to 
Dublin. If she had not gone with him 
—still she might have ridden in that 
direction, for she had relatives not far 
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Eileen came close to Beresford 
“The fire had such a start-—” 


from Curzon Court. And, under any 
conceivable circumstances, what reason 
would she have for going to Coolaney! 

He went slowly in the direction of 
Curzon Court, and yet all the time he 
had the impulse to go towards Coolaney. 
Suddenly he turned Mickey Free. Since 
the road to Coolaney was so little used, 


“You're burned yourself,” she said with a quick cry. 
Oh, come into the house with me!” 


! 


“Did porte know the poor beasts were burned?” he said to her helplessly. 


“Your poor hands, Billy. 
She led him away. 


he could at least soon satisfy himself 
whether or not Patricia had taken that 
direction. He reined in Mickey Free 
at the right-hand fork and once more 
dismounted with the lantern. The road 
was rough and hard, and he went 
many toilsome yards without finding 
any trace; even if Patricia had gone in 





Carroll found Patricia and Jerome close to the dying fire, silent and rather dejected. Jerome was thinking of Sylvia, 


Carroll went to her; he had meant to wait till 
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wishing he could have had these few moments wit er. atricia, rooping over the fire, id not ift her head. 


Patricia had dined before he told her he loved her 
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this direction, there was always the 
probability that the Dowager had at last 
cast her shoes. He was just about to 
give it up, when on the turf by the road 
he saw those side-set semicircles re- 
peated again and again, and beside them 
the marks of another horse. For a long 
stretch they continued, always going in 


the same direction ; then the turf rough- 


ened and the marks were lost. 

But Carroll was satisfied. Patricia 
had gone in that direction, and she had 
not returned. He mounted Mickey 
Free and went at a good pace, swing- 
ing his lantern to see that the road was 
not cut by any path or boreen which 
she might have taken. After he had 
gone nearly three miles, he thought he 
saw against the dark sky a darker bulk. 
Involuntarily he stopped. Then he 
heard the neighing of a horse. 

Carroll got down and after some 
search found.a post to which he tied 
Mickey Free. Then, shrouding the lan- 
tern with his coat, he felt his way for- 
ward, step by step. He knew now that 
the dark pile he could just make out 
was Coolaney, and that if in this lonely 
place there was a horse, there was also 
probably a human being. 

He came upon the broken-down wall 
surrounding the 
building. He _— 
moved beside it el 
cautiously until 
he found ‘the 
place where he 
could get over 
with the least 
noise. Once on 
the other side, he 
listened with 
each step. Again 
he heard the 
whimpering of 
the horse, and 
this time his own 
Mickey Free an- 
swered. Carroll 
moved more 
quickly up the 
slope towards 
the castle, and as 
he went, three 
horses began to 
neigh. 
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Carroll stopped; there was another 
sound. He turned forward and found 
himself at the stunted copper beech. 
Horses had been. there, but none were 
now in sight. He entered the open 
doorway of the main building and 
swung his lantern about. He was in 
a large room, paved with worn flag- 
stones and beamed with old cobweb- 
wreathed timbers. Deep-cut, glassless 
windows pierced it at intervals. In a 
corner near the- wide hearth were tied 
two horses which Carroll recognized 
as the Dowager and Hendershot’s chest- 
nut mare. 

He went out again. The horses were 
neighing loudly, and in the pauses he 
thought he 
heard the 
sound of foot- 
steps in the 


He swung the lantern 
slowly back and forth, 
and he had notmoved 
forward twofeet, when 
he found the mark of 
the Dowager’s twisted 
shoes. He could have 
shouted aloud with 
relief. Wherever 
Patricia had gone, 

he would follow 

and find her 
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tower. He hurried forward just as 
Hendershot pushed open the sagging 
door and peered out. Carroll dropped 
the lantern and sprang upon Hender- 
shot. 

“Where is she?” he cried. “I'll kill 
you for this!” 

Hendershot uttered a kind of snarl 
and began to fight. The two men 
struggled on the rough ground, panting 
and swaying, silently .and_ fiercely. 
Hendershot was slightly taller and 
broader than Carroll, and he was ten 
years younger. Moreover, Carroll was 
still a little weak from the shock of 
the hunting accident. But his rage gave 
him the strength of two men. He bore 
Hendershot back, farther and farther, 
until at last he threw him. Hender- 
shot’s head struck on the doorsill and 
he lay stunned where he had fallen. 
Carroll gave him no second glance, but 
sprang up the stairs, shouting: 

“Patricia! Patricia!” 

“T’m here, locked in!” cried Patricia. 
“Oh, I didn’t run away with him! You 
musn’t think it.” 

“Has he harmed you?” cried Carroll. 

“Only frightened me.” 

“Where’s the key?” 

“Isn’t it in the door?” she asked, her 
voice suddenly weary. “I'd filled the 
keyhole with ashes, and he was scrap- 
ing them out with his pen-knife.” 

Carroll sprang downstairs and pick- 
ing up the lantern, searched in Hender- 
shot’s pockets till he found the key. He 
ran up again and tried to insert it, but 
it stuck. 

“Blow the ashes out,” Patricia called. 
“You can do it, for I’ve taken out the 
plug I made of my handkerchief.” 

He obeyed. When the keyhole was 
clear, he unlocked the door and dashed 
into the room. In a moment Patricia 
was in his arms, weeping, and he was 
murmuring rash endearments. 


CHAPTER XIV 


UDDENLY Patricia and Carroh 

drew apart and looked at each 
other with guilty eyes. 

“How long have you been here?” 
asked Carroll in a constrained voice. 


“Ages,” said Patricia, trying to speak 
naturally; “but he hasn’t starved me, 
as you see.” 

She told him how she had happened 
to be there, and he in turn related what 
had befallen at Great Gurtens. 

“Poor Daddy!” said Patricia, hyster- 
ically. “He gets so dreadfully ill at 
sea! He may be able to ride a- horse, 
but he can’t ride the waves.” 

She laughed, and cried, and then 
asked : 

“Where is he—Mr. Hendershot ?” 

“Downstairs, insensible! I’d wish he 
was dead, only we might have to ap- 
pear in court about it.” 

“Oh, he may be badly hurt!” cried 
Patricia. “You'll have to bring him up 
here.” 

“I intend to. I mean to lock him in. 
He’s not going to get out of here until 
you’re safe home. I can’t trust him 
in the slightest.” 

“Oh, do get him up here by the fire,” 
begged Patricia. 

They went downstairs together, and 
she held the lantern while he dragged 
Hendershot up the steep tower steps. 
Carroll’s sudden access of strength had 
departed, and every inch he moved Hen- 
dershot cost him a mighty effort. When 
he had got him in the room, and in 
front of the fire, Patricia began to 
shudder. 

“Oh, it was dreadful, dreadful to 
hear him trying to get in that last time,” 
she cried, “saying such dreadful things. 
He acted as if he were a madman.” 

“For two cents, I’d pitch him on the 
fire,” Carroll said. 

“Oh, no,” Patricia said. ‘You know, 
I am to blame for accepting a man I 
—I didn’t like well enough.” 

Carroll stiffened. Then he bent over 
Hendershot again. He bathed his fore- 
head, and taking a flask of whisky 
from his pocket, he poured some into 
a teaspoon and forced it gently enough 
between the man’s teeth. Presently 
Hendershot stirred and moaned. 

“T suppose I ought to tell you,” Car- 
roll said, “that he has one parent in a 
sanitarium and two grandparents on 
different sides who died in lunatic asy- 
lums. And Jerome told me this morn- 
ing that two years ago Hendershot had 
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a breakdown. I shouldn’t wonder if 
that meant he was off his head for a 
while.” 

“That may explain, of course,” Pa- 
tricia murmured. As_ Hendershot 
moaned again, she added: “The fact is, 
I’m not so very forgiving by nature. If 
I should never see him again, I think 
I could overlook it, but not otherwise. 
If you don’t mind, I'll go and wait for 
you on the stairs.” 

She withdrew, and Carroll again bent 
over Hendershot with a distinct change 
ef feeling. Since Patricia did not love 
the man, he could show mercy, if not 
forgiveness. He gave him more 
whisky. 

“What are you doing here?” asked 
Hendershot in a bewildered tone. 
“Think a minute,” Carroll 

shortly. 

Hendershot thought, to some advan- 
tage evidently, for he turned away from 
Carroll with a gesture almost pettish. 

“Now then,” Carroll said, “I’m going 
to give you a chance. You leave the 
country on the plea of sudden illness or 
any other reasonable plea you like. I'll 
arrange to explain to Sir Timothy that 
you haven’t been entirely responsible 
for your acts. But if you attempt to 
annoy me again, either here or in 
America, I’ll let loose what I know 
about you.” 

“You'd be likely to drag Patricia’s 
name into publicity!” muttered Hen- 
dershot. 

“This particular last act of yours will 
be hushed up fast enough,” Carroll said. 
“But there is the poisoned field. Re- 
member, I’ve your pistol with your 
name on it to prove that little transac- 
tion. Besides, if you attempt to annoy 
me in America, you’ve not only got me 
against you but you’ve got Jerome, too. 
Aside from that, another time I’d not 
be easy on your family fortunes as I 
was in August when I had the chance 
to squeeze your father and didn’t take 
7” 

Hendershot answered nothing; he 
sighed and dropped his head back 
feebly on the cushion. 

“As for this particular night,” Car- 
roll went on, “I’ll see Beresford and 
ask him to motor over here and take 
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you back to Curzon Court. Meantime, 
since I don’t trust you at all, I'll take 
dway these tea-things.” 

Hendershot grinned weakly. 

“I guess the simplest peasant 
wouldn’t believe I’d been having tea up 
here by myself,” he said. 

Carroll made no reply. He packed 
together the silver and china and food, 
ripped the cover off one of the cush- 
ions, and wrapped up the lot. Then he 
looked about the room carefully, and 
picked up a hairpin and Patricia’s hand- 
kerchief. Finally he replenished the 
fire, left his whisky flask and went 
out, locking the door behind him. 

“T thought you were never coming,” 
sighed Patricia on the stairs. 

“T had to say a few words of fare- 
well,” he replied. “Let me take the 
lantern.” 

They went downstairs and into the 
room where the Dowager was tied. 

“I suppose I’d better lead Hender- 
shot’s chestnut with us,” Carroll said. 
“T hate to leave the poor brute here any 
longer. We can take her as far as 
Beresford’s.” 

Patricia assented wearily. As Car- 
roll helped her on the Dowager, she 
said: 

“You'd better let me go first, because 
I know a path that strikes across these 
fields and through the Ballycloonagh 
woods. It will cut off about four miles 
for us.” 

“So much the better,” Carroll said. 
“We'll be dining warm and safe long 
before midnight. I’m afraid I'll have 
to ask you to carry the lantern. I’ve 
got this other plunder to manage and 
the chestnut to lead. Can. you jump 
that fence?” 

“Can I?” cried Patricia. “I could 
jump a five-foot wired hedge just to 
get away from this dreadful place!” 

She touched up the Dowager and 
took the fence. Carroll mounted the 
chestnut, as the easiest way of putting 
him over. They went up to Carroll’s 
horse, which greeted them sonorously, 
and presently they began to pick their 
way over the rough fields to Bally- 
cloonagh woods, Patricia going slowly 
ih the lead. 

Carroll was just as well pleased that 
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they were not riding side by side. Now 
that the excitement of the discovery 
and rescue was over, he felt tired and 
depressed. Patricia was safe from 
Hendershot, but Patricia was no more 
for himself than she had been before. 
It is doubtless exhilarating to be of 
use to the beloved, but only. human to 
wish for some reward. Carroll told 
himself sternly that there could be no 
reward in his case except the consola- 
tion of having saved Patricia. 

Patricia leaned over in her saddle, 
swaying the lantern to see that the 
Dowager was finding the right path. 
The stars had come out, and restless 
clouds were scudding across the sky. 
The wind had died down, but the air 
was chill, and the horses’ hoofs as they 
smote the clods gave back a hard, frosty 
sound, 

“I feel as if everyone had died but 
you and me,” Patricia called back, “and 
as if we had waked up somehow to a 
world full of desolation and barren- 
ness.” 

“Once you are in a warmed, lighted 
room with a joint before you and your 
sisters around you, you’ll see how full 
and rich the world is,’ Carroll an- 
swered. 

It was not at all the reply he wanted 
to make. He would have liked to say 
to her that they two could drive all the 
desolation away from the world precise- 
ly because they were together. 

“We'll be at the woods in a minute,” 
Patricia said. “There’s a gap in the 
corner we can push through. It’s only 
a few loose briars, as I remember. 
Here we are.” 

The Dowager gingerly tried the gap 
and forced her way through it; Mickey 
Free followed placidly, but the chestnut 
had to be dragged like a dog at the end 
of a leash. 

“Pound him over ‘the head with the 
bag of tea-things, the silly fool,” cried 
Patricia petulantly, “—as if we hadn’t 
enough to bother us without him.” 

Carroll laughed at her temper and 
they went on, but with a good deal of 
difficulty. The path Patricia had chosen 
led between close trees and thick under- 
brush. Every few moments Patricia 
cried: 
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“Ware branch!” 

Sometimes Carroll could dodge the 
branch and sometimes he could not, 
for he was pulling along the chestnut 
with his right hand, while with his left 
he held his own reins and kept the 
bundle of silver and china against his 
body. 

“Td sling this stuff away if it was 
my own,” he said; “but I seem to have 
a passion for suppressing all signs of 
Hendershot.” 

“We’re on a path of stones now,” 
Patricia called back, “and my old crock 
will go as slow as treacle over them.” 

A smart blow from a bough took off 
Carroll’s hat and hurt his forehead. 
His growing irritation suddenly sub- 
sided, and he said to himself that noth- 
ing worse could happen and that he 
was quite willing to poke his way 
through the woods all night. 

“Tt’s not so much further now,” Pa- 
tricia said. “It’s lucky we’ve got the 
lantern.” 


UDDENLY the deep sound of a bell 
pealed faintly. Faster and faster 
it rang. 

“What’s that?” called Carroll. 

“An alarm!” Patricia cried. “Some- 
thing’s happened—some one lost or 
dead or—I don’t know.” 

She urged on the Dowager, and Car- 
roll followed as quickly as he could. 

“‘What’s the direction of the sound?” 
she panted. “I can’t tell.” 

“From the south.” 

“Then it must be Ballycarnew; 
there’s no other bell we could hear in 
these woods. Something has happened 
to Billy Beresford,” cried Patricia. 

She plunged on through the under- 
brush and came at last to the edge of 
the woods. She pushed the Dowager 
along the hedge until she found the first 
passable gap, and urged her through. 
Carroll crowded after, jerking the re- 
luctant chestnut. Patricia waited until 
they were side by side on the road, and 
then she pointed southward. 

“Oh, look!” she exclaimed. 

A dull glow rose above the trees, and 
as they gazed, a shaft of flame. 

“Ballycarnew’s on fire,” Patricia 
said; “and that’s your loss, too.” 
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They broke into a gallop. The 
bundle of silver and china pounded 
against Carroll’s legs ; and he heard the 
sound of smashing. The chestnut came 
up gallantly, and all three horses beat 
ahead neck to neck. They passed the 
woods and came on the first fields of 
Ballycarnew. 

“I’ve had the place insured,” Carroll 
shouted to Patricia. 

“Oh, look, look!” she cried back to 
him. “It isn’t the house; it’s the stables. 
Oh, the poor horses! Billy got a new 
lot only yesterday.” 

They galloped on and swung into the 
avenue of Ballycarnew. On the road 
they could hear the clatter of horses’ 
feet and the whirr of a motor. The 
flames were rising high, as they dashed 
around the house to the stables, and 
the place resounded with loud voices. 

Even in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, Carroll found time to admire the 
generalship which had organized a loose 
double chain of men, women and chil- 
dren from the stables to the pond. 
Along the chain went swinging coal 
buckets and stable buckets, milk pails 
and kettles, and with every hand that 
passed a brimming vessel along, rose 
a voice uttering exhortations and 
screaming and cursing. But for all 
the noise, the management was admir- 
able. The people worked as no one 
but the Irish can work in an emer- 
gency. 

More and more people came running 
in from the avenue with pails in their 
hands, and joined the line of toilers. 
Beresford, his head uncovered, his face 
pale for all its grime, stood nearest the 
flames, dashing on water. Carroll, as 
he dismounted and helped Patricia 
down, saw that part of the stables was 
hopelessly doomed. What Beresford 
and his helpers were trying to do was 
to save the end nearest the house. 

“You'd better go inside,” Carroll 
shouted to Patricia above the din. 

“T’ll stay here. You go to Billy. 
T’ll see to the horses.” 

He nodded and left her, knowing 
that the horses were far enough away 
from the crowd not to be frightened. 
He ran up to Beresford and stood be- 
side him, ready to receive the buckets 
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of water and help dash them on the 
towering flames. The contest was like 
that of pigmies trying to fight giants, 
he thought. 

“I couldn’t get them out,” panted 
Beresford, when he recognized Carroll. 
“Seven of the poor brutes in there.” 

He shuddered as he seized a fresh 
pail of water and swung it into the 
flames. 

ays you save any?” shouted Car- 
roll. 

“The brood mare and three others,” 
Beresford said. “I’m a ruined man, 
Carroll; I hadn’t a penny of insurance. 
But what does that matter when those 
poor brutes—I’ll never get their screams 
out of my ears.” 

Beresford was working like a mad- 
man. Carroll forgot his tired muscles 
as he too flung pail after pail of water 
on the flames. Presently he saw that 
Jerome had joined them. The loose 
line to the pond had. grown closer, and 
the water was coming up faster. 

“Buck up, Beresford!” Carroll 
shouted. “We’ll win yet.” 

All about them Carroll could hear 
the pessimistic cries of the workers. 

“That’s strong fire. Sure, the lake 
itself wouldn’t quinch it.” 

“Poor Masther Willie; he’s ruinated 
entirely from this day out; and a bad 
hour it is for him that he came to 
Ballycarnew. It’s the unlucky place.” 

Carroll made some inquiries as to 
how the fire had started, and in spite 
of the confusion, he received a pretty 
coherent account. The local constab- 
ulary had traced the person who had 
fastened the “Beware” signs on Beres- 
ford’s doors, and had discovered him 
to be a man who had a grievance against 
the Beresford family. He had been 
seen skulking near Ballycarnew late in 
the evening, and it seemed pretty clear 
that he was the incendiary. Carroll 
dismissed a half-formed suspicion that 
Hendershot was the guilty person; 
Hendershot was too shrewd to employ 
an accomplice. Moreover, Hendershot 
could have no motive in injuring Beres- 
ford. 

The work of quenching the fire went 
on tirelessly. At first it seemed to Car- 
roll that the flames were as high as ever, 
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but presently he saw that they were 
dwindling. Then the billows of red- 
dened smoke began to lessen, and final- 
ly there was left only a charred, glow- 
ing mass. The water came more slowly 
as recruits left the human chain to 
go and look at the horses which had 
been saved, and which were shivering 
on the avenue in charge of a weeping 
stable-boy. Others of the workers 
abandoned their task to come up and 
shake their heads dolefully -over the 
blackened and smoking ruins. They 
were all deeply sorry for William 
3eresford, and yet their eyes shone; 
being Irish, they had enjoyed the ex- 
citement, and also they had a relishing 
anticipation of the good story this do- 
mestic calamity would. make when it 
would be told at chapel and market. 
Beresford stood at last, an empty 
bucket in his hands, half a dozen eager 
voices urging him to go into the house 
and get the wet clothes off him. He 
did not answer, staring miserably at 
the ruin of his hopes. Carroll took 


him by the arm, and then he dropped - 


the arm. Eileen was making her way 
through the dense crowd, a long cloak 
wrapped about her, a veil over her 
head, her blue eyes fixed on nobody but 
Beresford. She did not seem to see 
Carroll. She came close to Beresford 
and said softly: 

“Don’t stand here any longer, Billy. 
Come into the house and get dry and 
warm.” 

He looked at her absently. 

“Did you know the poor beasts were 
burned?” he said to her helplessly. 
“The fire had such a start—” 


“You’re burned yourself,” she said 


with a quick cry. “Your poor hands, 
Billy. Oh, come into the house with 
me!” 

She led him away, and Carroll stood 
for a moment looking after them. 

“It’s been dhry work, for all the 
wather,” suggested a voice. 

“That’s a thrue worrd,” several voices 
replied. 

Carroll smiled. 

“Go into the kitchen, all of you,” he 
said. “T’ll play host for Mr. Beresford, 
and I’ll go bail but we can find some- 
thing to give you a little comfort.” 
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"THE crowd of people trooped to the 

kitchen, where already there was 
beginning a foretaste of the remarkable 
legends afterwards to be built about the 
Ballycarnew fire. Carroll, looking 
about, saw that Patricia was in the 
hands of Jerome and that they were 
going towards the front door of the 
house. He hurried to the kitchen, where 
cups of tea were already in circulation. 
He got Beresford’s keys and found the 
materials for a brew of punch. Pete 
Carroll having arrived, he made him 
the master of ceremonies, and proceeded 
to the drawing-room. Patricia was 
pouring tea for Jerome, but there was 
no sign of Beresford and Eileen. Car- 
roll wandered into the hall, and from 
there he saw Eileen standing in the 
doorway of the dining-room while 
Beresford, still in his sodden, smoke- 
begrimed clothes, was going up the 
staircase. 

Eileen beckoned to him. 

“I want to speak to you, P. P.,” she 
said. 

She drew him into the library, shut 
the door and said: 

“P. P., dear, I’ve seen Patricia and 
heard about that dreadful man. And 
now, tell me, don’t you love Patricia 
better than you do me?” 

Carroll was startled at this directness. 
He took her hands in his and said: 

“Why, what a question for an en- 
gaged girl to ask her fiancé!” 

“Ah, but do you?” she persisted. 

“Haven’t I satisfied you?” he par- 
ried. 

Eileen was silent for a moment, still 
looking steadily at him. Then she said 
musingly : 

“P. P., a short time ago Billy Beres- 
ford asked me to marry him, and of 
course I refused him, being engaged to 
you. I think I should have refused him 
in any case, because he’s a whole year 
younger than I am and I’ve always felt 
like his grandmother. But to-night 
when I heard the Ballycarnew bell, 
when I knew something had happened 
to him—when I came here and found 
he had lost his horses—that he was 
ruined—” She paused. “I don’t know 
what it was happened to me, but I 
wanted to take care of him and make 
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it all right for him. I don’t know yet 
whether I love him well enough to 
marry him, but I do know that feeling 
as I do towards him, I’ve no right to 
marry you. I feel as if you didn’t need 
me and as if he did. Maybe it isn’t a 
middle-aged soul I have; maybe it’s a 
granny soul, and I can’t be a wife to 
anyone that I can’t be mothering all the 
time.” 

Carroll put his hands on her shoul- 
ders and looked deep into the tender 
blue eyes. 

“Eileen,” he asked, “are you just say- 
ing this because you think I love Pa- 
tricia? You’re brave enough for any- 
thing.” 

“Every word I’ve said is true,” she 
said, with a happy laugh. “We'll have 
a dreadful time with Sir Timmy, but 
we can manage it. Oh, P. P., if I 
can just keep you for a brother, and 
have Billy, too!” 

He kissed her for the last time as 
her fiancé, with something like a jeal- 
ous regret. Just for the moment he 
forgot Patricia. Then his new alle- 
giance swung into place. He dismissed 
the past and was boyishly eager to get 
to Patricia and his new present. 

“T adore Patricia,” he told Eileen; 
“and we're both starving.” 

“T’'ll have some of the maids put 
something for you in this room,” said 
Eileen the manager. “You can take 
Pat-in here.” . 

As they passed into the hall, Carroll 
remarked: 

- “Don’t you think, Eileen, that I’ve 
done pretty well at marrying off the 
Massereens °” 

“The county will ring with it,” Eileen 
replied, “and every mother with dower- 
less daughters will besiege you to rec- 
ommend paying guests to them.” 


THE 
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CARROLL went back to the draw- 

ing-room with glorified face. He 
found Patricia and Jerome close to the 
dying fire, silent and rather dejected. 
Jerome was thinking of Sylvia, wishing 
he could have had these few moments 
with her instead of with Patricia. He 
longed for the time when he could take 
her to New York and have her all to 
himself, and they needn’t either of them 
look a horse in the face unless they 
wanted to. 

“Hello,” called Jerome. “You look 
as if the millenium had come! Have 
you found out that Beresford is in- 
sured, after all?” 

“The millenium has come. There’s 
prospect of dinner for Patricia and me.” 

Patricia, drooping over the fire, did 
not lift her head. Carroll went to her, 
and without a word helped her to her 
feet and led her into the dining-room. 
It was bare of people and of food. 
Carroll had meant to wait till Patricia 
had dined before he told her he loved 
her, and he had intended to go about 
the matter gravely and indirectly, con- 
sidering the shock she had had. But 
as he found himself alone with her and 
remembered that embrace in the tower 
room of Coolaney, when, without 
words, everything between them had 
been confessed, he simply held out his 
arms to her and said boyishly: 

“Oh, Pat, Pat, Eileen wants to marry 
Beresford! I’m seventeen years older 
than you! Is it too old? And are you 
half-starved, my darling?” 

Patricia went to his arms. 

“We're the same age in our hearts,” 
she said, “and we’ve been the same age 
since I fell in love with you; and I 
can’t tell you when that was; and I’m 
so happy that I don’t care if I never 
eat again.” 


END 





A NOVEL BY RUPERT HUGHES. 


ANDALWOOD,” a novel by Rupert Hughes, author of “What Will People Say?” 

“The Thirteenth Commandment” and “Clipped Wings,” will begin in next month’s 
GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE. Mr. Hughes’ ‘work i is too well and enthusiastically known for 
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Plays—the Greatest 
Of All Gambles 


SOME OBSERVATIONS BY 
A THEATRICAL PRODUCER 


By William A. Brady. 


Editor’s Note: The Drama League of New York recently held a debate 
on the subject: “Resolved, that the public, not the playwright, makes the play.” 


Speakers were not required to take either side of the argument, but were asked 
to discuss the subject as they wished. Rupert Hughes, the novelist and play- 
wright, and Eleanor Gates, the novelist, were among the better known speakers, 
but it was William A. Brady, the theatrical producer, who made some of the most 


HAVE heard people trying to 
define a playwright. For my 
|__| part, I don’t know what a 
playwright is, any more than I know 
what a play is. Certainly I don’t know 
exactly what a great play is, even 
though I think I know one when I see 
it. 

As for playwrights: I heard a young 
person referring to Ibsen or some other 
foreign author quite reverently. | 
should like to know who made Ibsen a 
great playwright. His plays never 
made a dollar in the United States. 

I come to gatherings of this kind 
once in a great while, and every time 
I have come I have heard these foreign 
writers spoken of in awe, while some of 
our own authors weren’t mentioned. 

That reminds me of an incident I'll 
always remember, at the opening of 
the New Theater; and that was Augus- 
tus Thomas up in the second balcony 
looking around for a seat. 

Personally, I believe in recognizing 
our own authors, for one reason be- 
cause they are practical and write plays 
that people will pay to see. We man- 
agers, you know, don’t dabble in plays 
there is no money in. We leave that 


Ty 








to the founders of the New Theater. 





unusual statements. His speech, as revised by himself, is given here. 
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My experience in the theatrical busi- 
ness dates back thirty-two or thirty- 
four years. It goes back to the days 
when I used to steal away from school 
and go to matinées. That was in the 
days of fine acting. - I could see Edwin 
Booth in four different plays a week if 
T could get the price—or Lawrence 
Barrett, or any of the other great stars. 
It was the regular thing for them to 
change their bills every other night or 
so. Sometimes they would give two 
performances a night, starting at seven 
o’clock or so, and performing some- 
times until after one o'clock. 

There was always variety. That de- 
veloped fine acting. That helped to 
make the greatest stars who have ever 
adorned our stage. 


OW, when I go to the theater, I 
wonder what has become of the 
actors, and I wonder too where the 
plays are. Certainly there is nothing. 
now as in the days of Booth, when a 
fine actor used to thrill the whole 
audience from the front row of the 
orchestra to the top row of the bal- 
cony, and lift them right out of their 
seats. 
I’ve seen only two plays in the last 






































William A. Brady’s latest photograph. He has given up, in a large measure, his 
theatrical enterprises, to enter actively into filmdom, 
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ten years that I 
would call really 
good. One of these 
was “The Thief,” by 
Henry Bernstein. 
That, I should say, 
was a great play. It 
was brilliantly writ- 
ten, and its tech- 
nique, the way. in 
which it held sus- 
pense, was marvel- 
ous. Did you ever 


stop to think what | their seats.” 





ILLIAM A. BRADY, the 
theatrical producer, says he has 
seen only two really good plays dur- 
ing the last ten years. 
was Bernstein’s “The Thief,” and 
the other “The Boomerang.” 
“Certainly,” he says, “there is 
nothing now as in the days of Booth, 
when a fine actor used to thrill the 
whole audience from the front row of 
the orchestra to the top row o the 


balcony, and lift them right out of 


LADY has 

asked me why 
Shakespeare is not 
produced more 
often in this coun- 
try. She tells me 
that a friend of hers 
has returned from 
Berlin, and _ there 
Shakespearean pro- 
ductions were being 
given in four 
theaters, to large 
audiences. Why 


ne of them 








an accompiishment 
it is to write a sec- . 
ond act like that in “The Thief,” with 
just two people on the stage for the 
whole act, forty-five minutes long? At 
least ten times in that act you think the 
finish is coming; then Bernstein gives 
it a new turn, and you get more. It’s 
like a boy with an orange, who squeezes 
and squeezes until little by little all the 
juice comes out. But that kind of writ- 
ing is as scarce as scarce can be. 

As far as that goes, all good play- 
writing is scarce with us. That’s why 
I can name only one other really good 
play of those I’ve seen in the last ten 
years. That one other is running on 
Broadway now, at the Belasco The- 
ater. It is “The Boomerang,” by 
Winchell Smith and Victor Mapes. 

It is magnificently constructed, beau- 
tifully written and wonderfully acted. 
I am glad to say that “The Boomerang” 
has been one. of the season’s real suc- 
cesses, 

If other theatrical managers who are 
growling about bad times would put on 
plays as well written and as well acted 
as this production of Mr. Belasco’s, 
they would have full houses too. Plays 
of this kind don’t have to worry 
about competition from motion pic- 
tures, because the films don’t compete 
with them. They appeal to entirely 
different tastes. 


aren’t those produc- 
tions being given 
here? I'll tell you. It’s because we 
haven’t those large audiences for them. 

People will not go to the theater now- 
adays to see Shakespeare unless his 
plays are superlatively presented. Even 
Sothern and Marlowe haven’t been 
able to draw New York audiences for 
more than a few weeks at a time, and 
then they had to play down on Thirty- 
fourth Street. To-day the one actress 
who can speak the English language 
more beautifully than any other actress 
on the stage, has retired. She has given 
up the struggle. It’s Julia Marlowe, of 
course, that I mean. 

A few years ago it was possible to 
put out Shakespearean productions on 
the road, that would meet expenses, 
provided college students were used to 
play some of the parts. But nothing 
pretentious could be sent on tour, or it 
wouldn’t pay the bills. I know, for I 
managed Robert Mantell long enough 
to find out. Mr. Mantell managed to 
make a living for seven years, and then 
last season, when he came to count up 
at the end, he found his profits were 
less than one thousand dollars. Do 
you wonder that he took an offer of 
forty thousand dollars from a moving- 
picture concern for the next six 
months’ work? 

I don’t. 


DGAR SELWYN, actor, playwright and producer, 
will contribute, next month, his opinions on this 
subject of “Plays —the Greatest of All Gambles.” 
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RENT awoke. In 
his ears were the 
last rumbling echoes 
of the rending crashes 
that had _ shattered 
silence and sleep. 
After that first long- 
drawn roar, the silence 
was deeper than be- 
fore. The frogs in the 


Veil.” 





O other author has come 

to the front so rapidly as 

Ray Sprigle, who wrote “The 

In a year’s time he has 

gone to the fore as a builder of 

short stories with strength and 

humanness to them. They 
creep into the heart. 


flashes and __ jighted 
matches. The volume 
of cries was not so 


great, but the screams 
had become persistent, 
unbroken except for a 
gasp for breath now 
and then. Halfway 
down the hill Trent 
saw that his first guess 








marsh back of the 
house, and the crickets 
that had shrilled their monotone until 
it had ceased to be sound, were stunned 
into quiet. 

Then up from the river came cries, 
one or two at first—women’s cries, 
shrill, tremulous—then a surge of 
screams—yells of men—the whimper- 
ing of frightened, hurt children. Not 
a light showed, but Trent knew. 

“The Limited’s gone into the river,” 
he called to old Marston and his wife 
in their room across the hall, as he 
struggled into his clothes in the dark- 
ness. 

From a corner in the dresser where 
it had lain untouched for weeks; Trent 
seized his small case of surgical in- 
struments. In a moment he was out of 


the house and risking his neck on the 
zigzag path that led to the river and the 
railroad right-of-way far below. 

Now lights were winking up and 
track—lanterns, 


down the electric 





had been wrong: the 
Limited had not gone 
into the river but had rolled fairly to 
the edge of the stream that here cut its 
way through the foothills. 

The impossible had come. The 
Limited, the proudest train of the great- 
est railroad system of the country, had 
tumbled, a pile of twisted junk, to the 
rocks below the tracks. The science of 
transportation had builded the best it 
knew, had tried by care and thorough- 
ness and eternal vigilance to make acci- 
dent impossible. And Chance had 
stepped in and shown science how futile 
it all was. 


RESCUERS already were at work 
when Trent reached the wreck. 
The cooler ones among the uninjured 
passengers, those of the train-crew who 
were left, and the workmen from the 
power-house across the river, who had 
sculled over in a skiff, were lifting the 
women and children out of the win- 
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dows of the steel coaches that lay in a 
tangled heap. As fast as they were 
taken from the twisted pile of metal, 
other hands carried them up from the 
river shore, across the torn tracks to a 
grassy bank above, where dead and 
dying and those for whom fate had not 
yet cut the thread, were laid side by 
side. 

Trent’s work lay here, along this ever 
lengthening row of broken and mangled 
bodies, some still madly screaming in 
hysteria and pain. . 

It seemed hours that he bandaged 
and cut and applied tourquinet and pad 
and compress. Here and there he came 
to one past his or any other aid. Others 
too, he found had only trifling injuries. 
Other surgeons—there were two or 
three among the passengers, it seemed 
—worked with Trent over the hurt. 
One of them had hastily bound up his 
own head with a bandage that showed 
an ever-widening spot of red. Trent 
noticed him wiping away the blood that 
trickled into his eyes and blinded him 
while he worked over a child. When 
he finished, Trent made him sit on a 
broken tie while he renewed the slip- 
ping bandage. 

There was nothing human about 
Trent as he worked. He had come to 
this hill-country of his boyhood nearly 
a month before, to rest his overworked 
nerves. And he found himself equal to 
this emergency. He was a cool, emo- 
tionless, perfect surgical machine as he 
toiled with flashing, red-smeared blade 
or forceps or bandage. But the sur- 
geon gave way to the man for a‘moment 
as he bent over one of the figures in 
that groaning, screaming row. It was 
a girl, lacy nightgown slipped down 
over one ivory shoulder, white feet that 
looked like those of a marble statue 
showing at the hem of her gown. She 
was motionless, unconscious. From a 
cut in her forehead just at the edge of 
her hair was a trickle of blood. It 
seemed to be her only injury. Trent 
hastily cleansed and bound the wound. 

“Fix up stretchers and carry these 
three up to that farmhouse where you 
see the light,” Trent ordered a group 
of men who were standing idly by, as 
he pointed up the hillside. Marston 
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had followed him down, and Trent had 
sent him back with orders to prepare 
for receiving the injured. 

“They are not seriously hurt. Don’t 
have to.go to a hospital,” Trent ex- 
plained. “Besides, the relief train will 
be overcrowded now with all these. 
And here! Take this one too—her,”’ 
he emphasized, pointing. It was the 


girl of the nightgown. And then Trent 
raced down the tracks to where voices 
were calling: 

“Hey, Doctor, come on here.” 


"THE cries came from up ahead of 

the wrecked Limited. Once there, 
Trent saw the cause of the wreck 
spread out before him. A cut of 
freight cars drawn by a switch engine 
had blundered out on the main line 
from a spur that led to the power-house 
erected across the river to take advan- 
tage of a fall in the stream. Some one 
—dispatcher or engineer—had forgot- 
ten: the freight cars were a splintered 
tangle of wood, and the Limited lay on 
the rocks. 

“Say, Doctor, f’r God’s sake do 
something for Mike.” A brakeman in 
overalls and jumper met Trent. “He’s 
roastin’ to death. He wants us to shoot 
"im. One o’ the boys has got a gun, 
but none of us has got the nerve. Aint 
there something you can do?” 

“Mike” was the engineer of the 
switching engine which had met the 
Limited head-on. The engine had been 
tilted up and hurled backward, crushing 
two of the wooden freight cars to 
splinters. The fireman had jumped and 
escaped with a broken leg. The en- 
gineer had remained to ease his lever 
into reverse and open the sand-box. 
Now he lay pinned under the wreck- 
age of the shattered engine-cab. Trent, 
on hands and knees, peered into the 
tangle of steel and wood. And then he 
saw and heard the horror that un- 
manned even the hardened railroad 
men. As the engine tilted, the firebox 
door swung open. An avalanche of 
flame had followed Mike as he was 
rolled to the bottom of the twisted mass 
that once had been his engine. He was 
slowly roasting to death. His mates 
were ‘powerless. A tie evidently used 
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as a lever, an ax, now discarded, told 
of vain efforts to release the engineer. 
One of the men, white-faced, pressed a 
revolver into Trent’s hand. 

“It’s all right fer a doctor to do it, 
aint it?” he asked. “He’s a goner sure, 
’cause it’ll be hours before we could get 
him out. He’s been under there an 
hour now.” 

The engineer was screaming—a dull, 
monotonous, unbroken scream, but 
there was sheer, horrible agony in every 
breath of it. Trent pushed the prof- 
fered gun away and turned to his case. 
Then he started crawling, a tiny syringe 
glittering in one hand. The greater 
part of the vast bed of coals that had 
driven the engine lay between the dying 
engineer and the group at the edge of 
the wreckage. Trent dared the fierce 
heat for a second and then drew back. 

“Why don’t you pour a pail of water 
on those coals?” he demanded. 

“Water!” said one with scorn for his 
ignorance. “Then you'd scald him 
with the steam.” Trent nodded. 

“Then give me a shovel,” he said. 
They did better than that. One of the 
brakemen produced a scoop shovel from 
somewhere and cleared a part pathway 
through the flames toward the scream- 
ing man. Then he gave way to Trent 
again. Trent crawled as far as he 
could. Then he stretched forward. He 
could just reach one outstretched hand 
of the twisted form so vividly painted 
in the glare of the coals. Trent’s hand 
touched a bit of metal as he reached. 
The skin smoked. He was stifling. His 
hair was crackling and curling. 

His hand with the syringe slipped 
up, slowly, over that other man’s hand. 
It reached the wrist. Trent pressed 
the point home, and then the plunger. 
He crawled out from under the 
wrecked engine and lay panting on the 
torn-up roadbed. Mike still screamed. 
But as Trent staggered to his feet and 
started along the twisted, broken rails, 
the steady scream broke, became inter- 
mittent—stopped. Mike lay quiet—like 
a dead man. 


AS Trent bent to work again over 
the injured, there was the roar of 
an approaching engine. The wrecking 
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train had arrived. A swarm of men 
spread out over the track and wrecked 
cars like flies over carrion. Foremerr 
drove them with passionate profanity. 
Torches flared all along the line. In a 
trice a hasty track paralleled the 
wrecked one, and a monster crane was 
tugging at the battered steel coaches. 

Then the relief train arrived. And 
soon a line of stretchers was moving 
from that row on the grassy bank past 
the toiling wreck-crews and the panting 
engines, to the ambulance cars. In an 
incredibly short time the injured were 
all aboard the train and it had puffed 
away..... Car after car of the 
wrecked train was being derricked back 
on the newly built tracks. By morning 
only the freshly turned earth where 
the new-laid ties had been tamped 
would show where the Limited had 
been wrecked. 

Trent, his burned arm throbbing with 
pain, turned back up the hill. 


RENT—Dr. Arden K. Trent was 

his full name—found his four 
patients in bed. Three of them had 
written telegrams to relatives and 
friends in various parts of the country, 
and Marston had hitched up a horse 
and had driven across the hills to the 
nearest station to send them. 

The girl had sent no message. 

“She’s come to, but she just lays and 
stares and don’t answer when I ask her 
who she is,” Mrs. Marston, kindly, 
bustling country housewife, explained 
to Trent as he washed the grime from 
face and hands and sipped a scalding 
cup off coffee in the kitchen. 

He went to the girl’s bedside. Tired, 
frightened, suffering from shock, he 
guessed ; and he was about to leave her 
to sleep and rest until morning, after a 
hasty glance. But as soon as he saw 
her he knew that this was not mere 
shock that put the terror and fear that 
showed so plainly into the great, dark 
eyes. He sat down by her side with- 
out a word. Her temperature showed 
enly a bit of fever. The pulse, though, 
was racing. He smiled and mixed a 
sedative for her. Then under his 


steady smile she essayed a forced, 
stricken smile in answer and spoke. 
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“Doctor?” she whispered, and he 
nodded in answer. 

“Don’t be frightened,” he told her. 
“The train was wrecked, but you are 
all right except for a little cut or two. 
It’s all over now, and you'll be right as 
ever in the morning. Had you any 
friends with you? Do you want any- 
one notified ?” 

Terror leaped again to her eyes. He 
bent over to catch her whisper. 

“T—I—don’t know.” And then she 
seemed to ponder over what she had 
said. | 

“T don’t remember. 
ber anything, Doctor. 
remember my name.” 

“Now, now,” said Trent. “Don’t 
worry. It’s the shock and the fright. 
You'll be all right in the morning, and 
then we'll wire your friends. Just go 
to sleep now and forget all about it.” 

But the girl fought the sedative for 
a long time before she finally suc- 
cumbed, not to sleep but to the drug. 


I don’t remem- 
I—I don’t even 


TRENT was not so sanguine as his 


words indicated. His own room 
was occupied, and so he slept on a 
couch in the living-room until near 
noon. An automobile was just about to 
leave with three of the injured when 
he rose. 

But the girl—as soon as he entered 
her room Trent knew that it was not 
shock or fright that he had to deal 
with, but a well-defined case of amnesia 
or absolute loss of memory. 

“Doctor, I can’t remember! I can’t 
remember!” his patient cried as soon as 
she saw him. “I’ve tried and I’ve 
tried, but I can’t even remember who | 
am or where I was going.” 

Trent reassured her as best he could. 
He explained—as much as he could ex- 
plain—the mysterious characteristics 
of the malady with which she had been 
stricken. 

“But what is to become of me?” she 
demanded when he _ had finished. 
“Where will I go or what will I do?” 

“Don’t worry about that yet,” Trent 
assured her. “Your first task is to 
regain strength and health. Then we'll 
look around for that lost memory. And 
don’t worry about where you are going. 
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Mrs. Marston here will be glad to have 
you just as long as she can induce you 
to stay. But don’t worry. Worry will 
keep you in bed, and we’ve got to get 
you up, well and strong, before we can 
do a thing. Will you help now all you 
can?” 

“T’ll try, Doctor,” she smiled. But a 
little later as he passed her open door, 
Trent heard her sobbing. 


But despite tears and worries, the 

mysterious patient recovered rap- 
idly. The cut on her head healed. She 
became red-cheeked and sparkling-eyed. 
But there came no hint of her lost iden- 
tity. Trent went to the railroad’s divi- 
sion headquarters where the baggage 
from the wrecked train had been taken. 
It had all been claimed except a few 
trifles which manifestly could not belong 
to a woman. The only thing Trent 
could get was the list of berth reserva- 
tions and the names, There were 
several women’s names, but none of 
them brought a ray of memory to the 
girl in the Marston home, 

“Well, we'll have to find you a 
name,” Trent began one day. “I'll sug- 
gest one.” He was about to go on when 
he saw that she’ blushed. He felt the 
red surge up over his own face. He 
paused for a while; then: 

“Mary was my mother’s name,” he 
said. “I’d like it if you took that. And 
the Marstons, they’re good people—old 
friends of mine and my family; I’ve 
been staying with them on a vacation; 
they love you; Mrs. Marston wants you 
to stay with her and take her name.” 

And so it was arranged. But the 
blush had planted a thought in Trent’s 
mind that grew more precious as it grew 
more persistent. 

Their life, Trent’s and the girl’s, was 
an idyl. Often they wandered through 
the hills. Sometimes she sat and 
watched while Trent fished. Again 
they would climb to the summit of one 
of the foothills; and here, through the 
long summer afternoon, Trent would 
read to her. When he could induce the 
Marstons to go, the four would start at 
dawn in the old carry-all and drive 
until dusk. Then Marston and Trent 
would make camp, and the party would 
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sleep on beds of spruce boughs. In the 
morning they would begin the long 
drive back to the river and home. Once 
or twice Trent and the girl motored to 
the nearest city and spent the day in 
the stores and the evening at the 
theater, when chance brought an attrac- 
tion worth while. 

It was long past the time when Trent 
was to have returned to his practice. 
The older surgeon who had arranged to 
care for it while Trent was gone had 
written him again and again urging him 
to return. But still the hills held him. 
No, not the hills, he admitted frankly 
to himself, but the girl—the girl with 
his mother’s name and the frank, clear, 
honest eyes. 

He didn’t know what to do. He 
wanted her. He wanted to take her 
back to his world of work and service 
as his wife. But he ought to wait, he 
told himself. She should have more 
than these three months to adjust her- 
self to her new life. More effort 
should be made to find the girl who had 
existed before the Limited crashed into 
that cut of freight cars. And always 
the answer to these eminently sane and 
sensible reflections was, “I love her. I 
love her.” 

Trent had done what he could to 
get back her memory. He had tried 
every known method of combating am- 
nesia, and the result was nothing. 

“There’s nothing else to do. I’ve got 
to get back to work,” he told her 
abruptly one afternoon on one of their 
rambles through the woods. 

She looked up, startled into pale- 
ness. 

“Going away, Arden! But what will 
I do?” It was the clear, clean impulse 
of a child, spurred by the love of a 
woman, and in her eyes showed all that 
a man who loved her might wish. 
Trent turned to her without a word, 
arms outstretched. 

“Oh my dear, my dear,” he whis- 
pered as they stood, his arms about her, 
her dear arms around his neck. Then 
his lips bent to hers. 

“And you'll go with me, dear—-go 
with me to stay with me always, Mary 
sweetheart?” he asked, yet knowing 
the answer before she spoke. 
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“Always, Arden dear. I love you. 
You’re all I want in the world,” she told 
him. 

“But,” she said with a gasp, as re- 
membrance came, “can I marry? 
Ought I? We don’t know. Maybe I’m 
not the woman whom you should have. 
Maybe—” Her voice died, in her mind 
things to which she could not fit speech. 

Now it was Trent who was eager, 
who brushed aside everything that 
might bar him from this woman in his 
arms. 

“You may never know of those years 
that are gone. And are you to sacrifice 
happiness all your life? When I want 
you so, and you want me? Your life 
began that night when I found you 
down there on the river-bank. If you 
give yourself to me, you give me only 
that life. Why need we conjure up 
specters to torment us?” 

And she was only too eager to be 
convinced. 

They walked home in the dusk and 
told the Marstons how they had found 
love in the forest and made it their own. 
And old Anne Marston wept with grief 
and joy, grief that she should lose the 
daughter she had known for so short 
a time, joy that she should be. given 
into the keeping of a man like Trent. 


HEY were married in the little old 

church where the Marstons wor- 
shiped each Sabbath, and where Trent 
had spent the uncomfortable Sundays 
of his boyhood. Then Trent hurried to 
New York to find a home for his bride. 
He moved his possessions from his old 
bachelor quarters into the new subur- 
ban home, but took nothing else there. 
The fitting of the nest was for the 
bride. Then he went back to the hills 
and took her home. 

Trent had loved the girl with whom 
he had roamed the hills that summer. 
But he found that love a trifle compared 
to the great, wonderful love that he 
bore this wife of his. And she blos- 
somed like some glorious flower in his 
care and affection. 

But Trent, for all his great love, was 

uman. And by and by his humanness 
surmounted even his love, and mocked 
him. It was a whisper at first, a whis- 
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per that he scarce heard. But soon he 
had to stop and listen. 

What about the years before you met 
her? What was she? Where did she 
come from? What was her life? And 
put them away from him as often as he 
might, these and a thousand other ques- 
tions were with him always, even when 
he held her in his arms. 

In time they became a shadow ever 
at his elbow—those years of her life 
before that night when disaster brought 
her to him. He never let her know, 
but sometimes he found her sitting 
alone, silent, wondering, her mind far 
away. He never asked her of what she 
was thinking. He knew. Her mind 
was delving away in the darkness, try- 
ing to find a loop-hole in that wall that 
had builded itself in the crash of steel 
and wood. 


ND then came Bridewell back from 

Germany and Austria, where he 
had spent eight years. Trent and 
Bridewell had been classmates in med- 
ical school. But Trent had turned to 
surgery, and Bridewell had followed 
medicine. 


He had practiced a few 
years and then gone to Europe, whence 
came the newest discoveries in the 
pathology of the mind and brain. 

It was Bridewell who unwittingly 


suggested it all. He had met Mrs. 
Trent, but knew nothing of her shad- 
owed past. He and Trent were alone 
one evening and Bridewell was telling 
of some of his European experiences. 
He touched upon amnesia and its in- 
creasing prevalence and the advance 
that had been made in its treatment by 
means of hypnotism and suggestion 
when surgery failed. Bridewell re- 
garded amnesia as a very simple and 
very easily remedied malady. Trent 
sounded him carefully. Did he believe 
the majority of cases curable? 

Bridewell did. But few cases would 
not yield to treatment. 

It took Trent a week to make up his 
mind to approach his wife. Then he 
told her of the conversation he had had 
with Bridewell. Instantly she was all 
enthusiasm. Now there should be no 
shadow between them. Now her past 
was to be made clear. 
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In Trent’s heart there still lingered a 
vague fear, but he ignored it. He went 
to Bridewell and laid the case before 
him. Bridewell was astonished but 
urged Trent to bring his wife to his 
laboratory, where he might make a pre- 
liminary examination. 

“Then I can tell you definitely if 
treatment will help her,” he said. 

So Trent and his wife came to Bride- 
well’s laboratory. Bridewell applied a 
few simple alienist’s tests and ques- 
tioned her closely about the accident 
that had blighted memory—her ex- 
periences, her feelings as she remem- 
bered them upon regaining conscious- 
ness. It all was somewhat of a strain, 
and Trent hurried her home as soon as 
Bridewell had finished. He was to 
meet Bridewell again that night to learn 
his decision. 

Trent and Mary rode home in si- 
lence. They talked little at dinner. 
Trent was more than usually tender as 
he kissed her when he left. 

Bridewell had his offices and labora- 
tory downtown. Trent was on his way 
down when he found his car blocked by 
a tangle of motors and street-cars. A 
perspiring policeman, trying to get 
traffic moving again, saw the red cross 
on Trent’s car and hurried to him. 

“Will ye be comin’ over here to the 
drug-store down the street a piece?” he 
asked. “There’s been a woman shot, 
and the ambulance aint here yet. I 
don’t know how bad she’s hurted.” 

Trent left his car standing in the jam 
and hurried on with the officer. The 
policeman explained as they ran. 

“She’s an actress, a dancer. A 
woman shot her. She’s been running 
around with this other woman’s hus- 
band, and she laid for them as they 
came out of Eldridge’s over there. 
Shot the woman and tried to get her 
husband. He beat it.” 

Trent knew Eldridge’s as one of the 
less savory of the “white-light” res- 
taurants and cabarets. 


HEY found the wounded woman in 
the rear of the drug-store. She was 
a gorgeous creature, and the near ap- 
proach of death had failed to dim the 
sheer animal life that fairly radiated 
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from her. Except for a few lines of 
hardness around the lips, she looked 
the overdressed, beautiful, rather un- 
sophisticated girl, like—Trent caught 
himself just in time. He was about to 
let his mind frame the word Mary, and 
had just saved himself from insulting 
his wife. 

And yet—there it was, too plain to 
be disregarded. There was a vague 
resemblance, more of type than in- 
dividual. It was the eyes. The eyes 
of this woman of sin looked out at one 
with the same free, clear, frank expres- 
sion that Mary’s held. There were the 
same long lashes and the deep blue color 
that was almost purple. Trent, in his 
irritation at himself for the compari- 
son, or for seeing the likeness, was 
almost rough as he laid back the silk 
and fur of the bodice to reveal a tiny 
blue hole in the shoulder. It was only 
a flesh wound and a trifle. 

He had it nearly dressed when the 
ambulance men fought their way 
through the crowd with their stretcher. 
The woman refused to-go to a hospital 
and asked the policeman, who hovered 
near, to call a taxicab for her. She 
asked Trent his name that she might 
send him a check, and he gave her his 
card. She handed him her own in turn 
as she smiled up and down his six feet 
of attractive manhood, and as he turned 
to go, she pointed to her card in his 
hand. 

“If you’d rather call for your— 
check,”—she smiled as she drawled the 
word,—“why, just call up and leave 
word with my maid, if I’m not there.” 
Trent cursed and tore up the card as 
he left the drug-store. 


RIDEWELL met him with a succes- 
sion of vast smiles and an arm 
across his shoulder. 

“Good news, old boy,” he boomed. 
“Best news. I could have told you 
right away. It will be easy. Give me 
a month, and we'll have Mrs. T’s mem- 
ory back right as a trivet.” 

Trent tried to respond in kind, but 
his effort was almost a failure His 
mind persisted in- returning to that 
dancer he had left a moment before, 
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and the resemblance—no, there was no © 
resemblance. He was overwrought and § 
imagined it. 

Bridewell declared the occasion © 
worthy of a bit of celebration and 
dragged Trent to a roof-show. q 

“The wife’ll not be expecting you for 7 
a couple of hours—come on,” Bridewell 7 
urged. Trent went. He wanted to} 
free his mind from these insane obses- | 
sions before he faced his clear-eyed § 
darling. F 

The celebration was a failure. Trent? 
replied to Bridewell’s jokes in mono-' 
syllables. He was inattentive. He 
scarcely knew what Bridewell was say-} 
ing. His mind was busy, racing along™ 
crazy tangents. In every half-dressed, 
half-intoxicated woman about him he? 
saw Mary—pure-hearted, clear-eyed’ 
Mary, his wife. He rose abruptly, and} 
Bridewell followed him. He left Bride-3 
well with a hasty word of thanks, went} 
to his car and started home. 


MARY was waiting for him when} 
he arrived home before midnight.” 
Without a word, he took her in his} 
arms and gripped her so that she} 
gasped. He looked deep into her eyes.) 
All he could see was perfect love,} 
honesty and truth; and yet— ’ 

“Mary,”—he paused a -second,—) 
“we'll have to go on, dear. Bridewell” 
says there’s no hope of your memory? 
ever being restored. He says it’s a pe" 
culiar case—that there was a physical’ 
as well as mental shock.” 

“Oh, Arden. And we had hoped so 
—I was so certain from his manner’ 
that everything would be well.” 

“But dearest girl, we’ve got our love.% 
That’s worth all the memory in they 
world. We'll make our own memo- 
ries.” 3 

But a wife comes very, very close; 


to the husband she loves, and her mind? 


follows his mind. In Mary Trent’s, 
consciousness were none of the visions 
that tortured Trent, but that night she) 
crept closer to him, more securely into 
his arms. : 

“Maybe, dear,” she said, “‘it’s just as) 
well. Maybe—somehow I’m glad wey 
can’t go beyond the veil.” 
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AF Real Foy for Music Lovers who 
are tired of Mechanical Music 


eA HE FAD for instruments that play music automatically has 
a stg 4 developed a deeper appreciation of Music, and broadened public 
(9< ¥ knowledge of the world’s great musical compositions. 

aN Today thousands of people have the earnest desire for the ability 

Med to play this music for themselves. It is too long a journey to go 

back to the study of notes and keys, and it is not necessary. There is a 

i} wonderful instrument that does all the mechanical work perfectly, while it 

Ya) leaves all the power of artistic expression to the personal taste of the performer— 
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My; piano through the player’s finger-tips. wish that you could play like some of the 
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VA) the Angelus enables him to thunder wish to develop to the fullest the artistic 
I®| among the keys, to sweetly sing the arias, instincts that you feel, learn more about 
ortrip lighitlyoverthe sparkling interludes. the wonders of the Angelus Piano. 


Write TODAY for handsomely illustrated Booklet that will tell you and 
show you about the marvelous facilities that are possessed alone by the 
pest a and also learn where you can see and hear the instrument itself. 
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Teaching People How to Eat 
for 
Health, Strength and Efficiency 


By M. B. SACKHEIM 


F you have ever lived on a farm you have 
heard of “balanced rations’ and what 
remarkable results they have accom- 
plished when fed to cattle and other an- 
imals. The United States Government 

has a department devoted to teaching farmers 
how to feed their stock so as to develop it to 
the highest point of health and efficiency. 

Yet until recently I have never heard of 
“balanced rations” for humans or, in fact, of 
any serious attempt made to teach people what 
to eat and what not to eat. I was therefore 
greatly interested in the work of the Cor- 
rective Eating Society of Maywood, New 
Jersey. It seems that this Society is dedicated 
to teaching people how to combine and pro- 
portion food for greater health and efficiency 
and their work is meeting with success so great 
that it almost seems too good to be true. 

Twenty years ago Eugene Christian was at 
death’s door. For years he had suffered the 
agonies of acute stomach and intestinal trouble. 
His doctors—among them the most noted 
specialists in this country—gave him up to die. 
He was educated for a doctor, but got no re- 
lief from his brother physicians, so as a last 
resort he commenced to study the food ques- 
tion, especially its relation to the human sys- 
tem, and as a result of what he learned he 
succeeded in literally eating his way back to 
perfect health without drugs or medicines of 
any kind—and in a remarkably short space of 
time. 

To-day Eugene Christian is a man 55 years 
young. He has more ginger, more vitality, 
and physical endurance than most youngsters 
in their ’teens. He literally radiates energy 
and power. 

So remarkable was his recovery that Chris- 
tian knew he had discovered a great truth 
which fully developed would result in a new 
ience—the science of Correct Eating. 
rom that day to this he has devoted his 
to telling others of the power of Correct 
g. From his research work he became 
ced that 90% of the ills of mankind 
te in the stomach and intestines. He 
that these ills responded to corrective 

Since then he has told 23,000 people 









how to eat, what to eat and what not to eat 
with the result that almost invariably they 
were brought back to a type of health that 
they never dreamed they could reach. 

Though he had treated so many thousands 
of people personally, Christian says he felt 
hampered. He wanted to tell millions instead 
of thousands. So he founded the Corrective 
Eating Society with this object in view. 

Now the Society is teaching us that the rea- 
son most people are below par physically and 
mentally most of the time—the reason that 
business men break down at middle age—and 
the reason that the average life of man is only 
39 years, is simply because we don’t know how 
te properly select and combine our foods. 

Very often good foods, when eaten in com- 
bination with other good foods, create a chem- 
ical action in the digestive tract and are con- 
verted into dangerous toxic poisons, which are 
responsible for nearly all sickness. In other 
words, good foods wrongly combined will 
cause acidity, fermentation, gas, constipation 
and numerous sympathetic ills leading to most 
serious consequences. 

These truths have been strongly brought out 
by Professor Metchnikoff in his treatise on the 
“Prolongation of Life’ and by many other 
modern scientists. But most efforts in the 
past have been designed solely to remove the 
effect, by cleansing out the system and re- 
moving the poisons after they had formed, 
wholly disregarding the cause. 

The Corrective Eating Society, however, has 
gone a step further. Instead of waiting until 
the poisons accumulate, they tell you how to 
prevent them. They have shown that just as 
some combinations of food produce slow con- 
suming poisons that wreck the system, other 
combinations of food taken in the right pro- 
portions become the greatest tonics for health, 
efficiency and long life ever discovered. And 
a wonderful feature of their method is that 
results come practically. with the very first 
meal. 

As Christian explains, in no case are pat- 
ented or proprietary foods prescribed. All of 
the foods may be obtained from your garden, 
at your local stores or in any restaurant. It 
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is not necessary to upset your table to follow 
his suggestions—neither is it necessary to eat 
things you don’t enjoy or to which you are not 
accustomed. Everything is so simple that one 
marvels at the results. 

In order to help as many people as possible, 
not only those who are ailing but those who 
want to maintain their health, The Corrective 
Eating Society has prepared a book based upon 
Eugene Christian’s 20 years’ experience. This 
book, Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons, is being 
offered for free examination to those who are 
interested. This work was written expressly 
for the layman. Technical terms have been 
avoided and every point is explained so that 
there can be no possible misunderstanding. 
Reasons are given for every recommendation, 
and every statement is based upon actual re- 
sults secured in the author’s many years of 
practice. 

But the lessons do not merely tell you why 
you should eat correctly and what the results 
will be, they also give actual menus for break- 
fast, luncheon and dinner, curative as well as 
corrective, covering every condition of health 
and sickness for all ages from infancy to old 
age, and covering all occupations, climates and 
seasons. 

Each and every one of these menus has been 
employed for its purpose of increasing effi- 
ciency and restoring health not merely once 
but many times—so that every vestige of ex- 
periment has been removed. 

Christian says that every thinking man or 
woman—young or old—well or sick—should 
know the science of correct eating. That most 
people dig their graves with their teeth is as 
true as gospel, in his estimation. Food is the 
fuel of the human system. And just as cer- 
tain fuels will produce definite results when 
consumed in a furnace, so will certain foods 
produce the desired results when put into the 
human furnace. 

Yet not one person in a thousand has any 
knowledge of food as fuel. Some of the 
combinations we eat every day are as ineffi- 
cient and dangerous as soggy wood, wet leaves, 
mud, sawdust and a little coal would be for a 
furnace. No wonder man is only 50% effi- 


cient—no wonder the average life is only 39 
years—no wonder diseases of the human liver 
and kidneys have increased 103% within the 
past 30 years! 

Yet the Corrective Eating Society shows how 
easy and simple it is to eat your way back to 
perfect health and up to a new type of physical 
and mental power. The relationship of health 
to material success is so close that the result 
of the society’s teaching is a form of personal 
efficiency which puts people head and shoulders 
above their less fortunate brothers. Every- 
one knows that the best ideas, plans and 
methods are worked out when you are brimful 
of vitality—when you feel full of “ginger.” 
The better you feel—the better work you can 
do. I understand that The Corrective Eating 
Society’s lessons have times without number 
been the means of bringing great material 
prosperity to its students by endowing them 
with health so perfect that work seems like 
play. 

If you would like to have the Book of 24 
Lessons in Corrective Eating written by 
Eugene Christian out of his vast experience, 
simply write The Corrective Eating Society 
213 Hunter Avenue, Maywood, N. J., and 
they will mail you a set for examination. 

I am authorized to say that it is not neces 
sary to enclose any money with your request. 
Merely write and ask them to send the les- 
sons for five days’ free examination with the 
understanding that you will either return the 
lessons within that time or remit $3, the small 
fee asked. 

There will of course be some who will doubt 
the efficacy of Corrective Eating, but I am 
certain your objections will be quickly re 
moved once you examine Christian’s course. 
Anyway, you are obligating yourself in no way 
by accepting the society’s generous offer which 
enables you to investigate its wonderful work 
before you pay for the lessons. If the more 
than 300 pages contained in the course yield 
but one single suggestion that will bring 
greater health, you will get many times the 
cost of the course back in personal benefit— 
yet hundreds write the Society that they find 
vital helpfulness on every page. 


I suggest that you clip out and mail the following form 


instead of writing a letter, as this is a copy of the official 
blank adopted by the society and will be honored at once. 









CORRECTIVE EATING vacseg Sty INC, 
213 Hunter Ave., Maywood, N. J 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 Lessons. 


to you in five days or send you 


Address ........00. i 
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I will either remai y 
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SIO Sais 2 Ba 


He was trained by members of our Faculty. About his draw- 
ing he says,—“I spent a little less than two days’ time in its 
preparation and received $100.00 for it.” 

You too, if you like to draw, should make a success of Com- 
mercial Designing and IIlustrating—with the right training. 


Opportunities Unlimited 


Salaries $25.00 to $75.00 a week and more. Thou- 
sands of advertisers, periodicals, publishers and others 
use millions of dollars’ worth of designs and illustra- 
tions every year. The field is uncrowded. The prices 
paid for good work and ideas will surprise you. With 
our intensely practical and original home study course, 
personally conducted by well known and successful com- 
mercial artists and advertising experts, you can master this 
dignified,pleasant and profitable profession in yoursparetime. 
Easy to learn, easy to apply, endorsed by eminent authorities. 


Send For Free Book “Your Future” Book 


m 

A book every young man and woman should read before deciding on _ Coupon 
their future —a book parents should read with the future of their children in hool of 
mind. Tells of wonderful opportunities open to those with training — cites Federal Sc oer 
instances of success won by our students in all parts of the country—describes Commercial Designing 
the ease with which you can become expert through our home-stud 707 Warner Bidg 
method. With the book we will send a handsome portfolio of Commercial Minneapolis Minn. 
Illustrations all without charge or obligation. Opens the way to ” _ 4 
greater success in life for you. Mail the coupon— NOW. b remy wom Fut tes | ae 

00 our Fu . 


your portfolio of commercial 


FEDERAL SCHOOL OF illustrations. 
COMMERCIAL DESIGNING, INC. 
707 Warner Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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